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Wc believe Lbat iHin autboritalive and impartial 
BtTidy of tbe CommuxiiBt Revolution in China, by i 
one of the greatest Jiving experts on Chinese 
history und politics, ia a substantial and valuable 
contribution to a clearer understanding of that ^ 
portentous historical event. Recause tins full inner 
story cannot be told, Pi-ofessor Fitzgerald has not 
attempted n, detailed account of the Revolution, f 
Hia purpose is to provide a sound basis for judg- ^ 
ment by isolating and interpreting the couiplex 
factors Avhich produced it. lie is acutely aware 
that the attitude and policy of the West towards 
China will he influonced for belter oi for worse by 
our uuderstunding or xgnoi*utice of these factors. 
Some o£ them, ond the intcxi>reLations bused on 
them, are new and arc the fruil of the author’s 
IJersoiial experience and first-hond knowledge of 
the situation, Kc was in Poking during the criicial 
years from 1946 to 1950 when the Chinese Com¬ 
munist Party achieved its total victory, and was J 
incidenlally an eye-witness of the capture of the [ 
city. For the rest, he reviews the coxirse of recent i 
events in relation to the constant forces which j 
have at jiU times governed the evolution of China: J 
the role of the peasant and the scholar, whether 
under Mao Tsc-tung or his remote predecessors, 
the influence o£ geographic und strategic environ- [ 
ment, the inherirunce of the past no less than the ^ 
inducnce of new ideas, new economic circum- ( 
stances and new technological advauees- It is | 
indeed only hy this careful intcirelating of the { 
past with the present, of internal forces with i 
external stresses, that the true cliuracler of tlxe i 
Revolution in China can be appreciated. The just 
appreciation of its nature which X*xofcHaor Fitz¬ 
gerald offers this timely book ia of urgent 
importance in the present state of international i 
mif^uuderstandiug- ^ 
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PREFACE 


THIS BOOK is not intended to be, in any sense, a history of the 
Chinese Revolution. Such a liistory cannot yet be written in 
definitive form, since many of the documents and some of the 
real facts still remain unknown. Nevertheless the Cliinesc Revo¬ 
lution presses hard upon the policies of our age; we may not be 
able to know the whole, true story, but we need to take 
account of the fact, and to try to assess its significance. This 
book is therefore an attempt to make such an assessment, an 
essay in interpretation rather than an outhne of liistory. 

It may be that some few new facts arc contributed by per¬ 
sonal experience, or first-hand evidence. Some of these may 
help the historian of the future. For certain statements no au¬ 
thority is given in tlie text, and some mcidents not perhaps 
hitherto recorded are described, without citing any source. Tliis 
unscholarly practice is dehberate; because the source of such 
statements and the description of the incidents, when not the 
personal experience of the author, arc derived from other first¬ 
hand witnesses, both Cliinese and foreign, many of whom 
might suffer embarrassment if identified. 

In any interpretation of a revolutionary movement much 
depends on die standpoint of die observer; the Cliristian, the 
Socialist, the Conservative will all lay different emphasis even 
when all arc agreed on facts. The standpoint from which this 
book is written is that of the liistoriaii. An endeavour has been 
made to relate the present convulsion to causes lying in the past 
and the long continuing historical factors whicli have shaped 
Cliina’s destiny. The results of such a study may be discon¬ 
certing to those of the Left or Right who hold certain truths 
to be self-evident. 

Since this is a study of revolution in China I have considered 
movements of Western origin, such as Christianity or Com¬ 
munism, only as they appear in die Cliinesc context, treating 
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them as integral factors in the Chinese revolutionary situation, 
but leaving readers who wish to consider the rise and growth 
of these ideas m their native lands to experts more competent 
hi that field. In this way I believe that the impact of western 
ideologies on the Chinese mind is shown more sharply and the 
Chinese reaction more justly appraised. 

R evolution in China is primarily the concern of the Chinese 
people, who suffer, or benefit, from its result. The interest of 
the West is at second-hand, and mainly concerned with the 
attitude which revolutionary China will take to Western in¬ 
terests. If the subject is approached only with those interests in 
mind, from the Western point of view, seeing the Chinese 
Revolution from die outside, the picture formed is distorted 
and misleading. To a Chinese sympathetic to the more recent 
phases of the Rmyglutk^ die interests of die West appear 
irrelevant and jArmSous; mere is perhaps a place for an inter¬ 
pretation of these great events by a Western observer who is 
sufficiendy acquainted with the Chinese point of view to do it 
some jusrice, and has yet not lost touch or sympathy with the 
ideals of Europe. 

The book is not thus written from the angle of the Left or 
the Right of western pohtical opinions; it attempts to be an 
objective study of the phenomena, and in so far as it expresses 
a pohdeal outlook, it is that of historical experience and philo¬ 
sophic anarchism; that all governments are bad, and some arc 
worse. 

For criticisms and suggestions I am indebted to Professor- 
Waiter Crocker, of the Australian National University, and to 
Professor Raymond Firth, both of whom read the book in 
manuscript. 

Canberra, December 1951 


C. P. P. 
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. but then, there is this consideration: 
that if the abuse be enormous, nature wilt 
rise up, and claiming her original rights, 
ooerturn a corrupted political system.’ 

—DR JOHNSON 



CHAPTER ONE 


THE ORIGINS OF THE CHINESE REVOLUTION 

JUST INSIDE THE Cli'icii Mcii, the great south gate of the 
Northern City in Peking, there is a smaller gate, forming the 
most southerly entrance to the Imperial City which surrounds 
the still more secluded Forbidden City, the palace of the 
Emperors. Tliis gate is called the Dynastic Gate, because it 
carried the name of the ruling dynasty. Thus, when it was 
built, it was ‘Ta Ming Men’, the ‘Great Ming Gate’, then ‘Ta 
Ch'ing Men’, ‘Great Ch'ing (Manchu) Gate’, and now ‘Chung 
ITua Men’, ‘Cliina Gate’, since under the Republic, both the 
epithet ‘great’ and the distinctive dynastic title for a regime 
have been dropped. 

It is related, in the gossip of the Peking people, that when the 
Republic was established in February 1912, workmen were 
sent with the new name tablet to take down the ‘Ta Ch‘ing 
Men’ tablet and put up the ‘Chung Hua Men’. The workman 
set up liis ladder, took down the old tablet, fixed the new one 
and then said to the foreman down below, ‘what shall I do 
with the old tablet?’ The foreman, a humble official, drought 
for a moment. The Republic was very new, the idea strange, 
its duration perhaps uncertain. It would be awkward, should 
the Emperor regain power, if he, the foreman, should be held 
responsible for the loss or destruction of the old tablet. Better 
take no such risk. ‘Put it up in the loft, there, under the roof,’ 
he repHed. 

The workman took the tablet up to the loft, and then called 
out in surprise, ‘but there is one here already’. ‘Bring it down 
and let us have a look,’ said the foreman. The tablet found 
lying in the loft was brought down: die onlookers gathered 
around, the dust of ages was wiped off, and there was read the 
inscription ‘Ta Ming Men’—‘The Great Ming Gate’. Three 
hundred years before, another workman had had the same 
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REVOLUTION IN CHINA 

wisdom, and devised the same safeguard. No one seems to 
know whedrer both these fallen tablets stiU lie in (be loft of 
the Chung Hua Men. 

The Peking people like this kind of stoiry; it appeals to their 
malicious contempt for all authority, the sophisticated, aloof 
indifference of the inliabitants of the capital—who sec all re¬ 
gimes come and go, and see all their human frailties. Yet the 
foreman might, this time, have been more careless with im¬ 
punity. This revolution was no mere change of dynasty, no 
simple change of name for the long-continuing Empire. This 
time not only the name but die structure itself must fall, for 
to wrench away the Tlirone is to pull out the kiug-piii of the 
Chinese civilization. The cloud or dust wliich obscured the 
collapse of that ancient fabric has only now begun to settle. 

On October lo, 1911, the accidental explosion of a bomb in 
the home of some Cliinese republican conspirators in I-Iankow 
precipitated the train of events which brought about the fall of 
the Manchu Dynasty, the rise and decay of the Republic, the 
Nationalist dictatorship, and finally the triumph of tlie Chinese 
Communist Party. So small a cause, so great a consequence; 
yet had not the landslide been ready to fall the movement of 
one small pebble would have been without significance. The 
Chinese Revolution was made possible by the long growth of 
elements of instability in Chinese society. The increasing mal¬ 
adjustment of institutions, the ever more apparent inadequacy 
of the ruling orthodox doctrines, the manifest decline in the 
prestige and power of die Empire both at home and abroad, all 
these factors had brought about a situation in which only a 
small agent was needed to bring the aged structure down in 
ruin. 

Once diat fall had begun it could not be stopped until tbe 
main constituent parts of the old society had been levelled 
with the ground and a firm basis found fUr the construction 
of a new order. The Revolution began, as it were, in slow 
motion, but its apparently erratic and spasmodic development 
was caused by the successive decay and fall of the bastions of tile 
old society, the Throne, Confudan orthodoxy, the Civil 
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THE ORIGINS OF THE CHINESE REVOLUTION 

Service, the land tenure system, the family system. Each phase 
of the Revolution saw the crumbling and coUapsc of some 
ancient institution, and in its fall the others were in turn shaken 
and successively overthrown. The Revolution wliich began 
with the simple elimination of an cffcl^^dynasty has progres¬ 
sively destroyed the fundamental coliccpts of the ancient civi- 
hzation, and has substituted others, which seem, at least at first 
sight, to be wholly alien and diametrically opposed. 

In 1911 the Manchu Dynasty ruled over an Empire which in 
all essentials was the Empire first unified by Ch‘in Shilr Eluang 
Ti in 231 D.c. and perfected by the great Han Dynasty in the 
second century b.c. The Empire had been refounded, after 
foreign invasion and division, by the T'ang Dynasty in the 
seventh century a.d., refined and embellished by the Sung in 
the tenth century, usurped by the Mongols, restored by tire 
Ming, and at last taken over, almost without change, by the ^ 
Manchus; but during these centuries hardly any new institution ^ 
or idea had modified the political system set up by the Han Em¬ 
perors two hundred years before the birth of Christ. The T‘ang 
had perfected the Civil Service system; Sung philosophy had 
brought the reigning Confucian orthodoxy into line with later 
thought; in the Ming and Manchu periods the development of 
the novel had produced the last literary form—even though 
this was considered heterodox and improper. 

Nothing, it was often said, both by foreigners and Chmese, 
had changed; the Chinese civihzation was and had been static 
for centuries. This view was not in fact correct, but the slow 
tempo of change in China, and the conservation of very ancient 
forms both in institutions and in material products, contributed 
to the belief that this was a stable and unchanging order of 
society. It is true that the European observers and Cliinese 
scholars, although they agreed in the belief that Cliina did not 
change, held opposite views on the value of this supposed im¬ 
mutability. To the Confucian scholar change could be only 
decay; the perfect system had been evolved in tlie remote past 
by die sage emperors of antiquity and die best that the modern 
could hope for was to make some passable imitation of that 
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REVOLUTION IN CHINA 

Golden Age. The Confudan therefore opposed all innovdfaon 
as a further departure from the original and perfect pattern. 
The orthodoxy wliich gave him his rank, his outlook and his 
background constrained liim to instinctive rejection of pro¬ 
gress or change. 

The European critic, usually in the early period a missionary, 
was often struck with admiration for the harmony and poise of 
Chinese civdization; his one complaint was that this was a 
pagan, not a Christian culture. In time, however, he carnc to 
reahze that the seeming immutability ancl interdependence of 
all aspects of Chinese civilization was the real obstacle to the 
great reform which he lived to promote. The Gospel could not 
be dissociatec^w^hc culture and spirit of the West, yet these 
things were i nmnc al to the Chinese civilization, and as such 
firmly rejected by the upholders of Confudan orthodoxy. 

Gradually the missionary came to see that only by wide and 
sweeping changes could China be made accessible to his teach¬ 
ing; such changes would involve either the disappearance or 
the profound alteration of the culture; as the missionaries and 
their countrymen in lay life worked towards this end they en¬ 
countered tlie ever sharper hostility of the defenders of ancient 
Cliina. The foreign outlook triumphed, not through large con¬ 
versions to Christianity, but by the spread of the secular ideas 
of the West. The Empire fell, Confucius was dethroned, 
political and ideological anarchy followed die collapse, but the 
Christian religion did not succeed in syntlicsizing this chaos and 
becoming die active principle of the new Chinese civilization. 

In the late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries the West 
was profoundly ignorant of the real character of Oriental 
society; neither its true strength nor its failings were detected; 
obsessed 'with, tlie prevailing belief in. the inotal superiority of 
Christianity and the intellectual supremacy of Greek thought, 
the Oriental civilizations were dismissed as barbarous because 
they_ were manifestly polytheistic and ignorant of the con- 
emnon of democracy. It was generally accepted that the mts.sion 
ol Europe was to lighten tHs darkness both by spreading 
Christianity and introducing the system of democratic goverii- 
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THE ORIGINS OR THE CHINESE REVOLUTION 

meat which was then gaining ascendancy in Western Europe 
and its overseas offshoots. It was hoped that once these change.s 
had been made the Oriental cultures would progress in the 
European manner, keeping, perhaps, some picturesque native 
features. It was also confidently assumed that these changes 
would be speedily brought about, if not by persuasion, then 
by force. 

History has not fulfilled these expectations, and some of the 
assumptions of the West are no longer widely held even in 
their lands of origin. The beUefi even the hope, that large- 
scale conversions to some Christian church would transform 
the society of China or Japan, has long since faded. The ex¬ 
pectation and the assurance that democracy as understood in 
the West was a necessary condition of all human progress and 
an inseparable characteristic of any modern State died harder, 
and indeed still lingers. The patent fact of new, powerful and 
technically all-too cifficient authoritarian societies is uywelconie, 
and felt in some way to be a denial of trdfiif'a^^^st^’or tne 
course of history. 

If the real history of the great Oriental civiHzations were 
better known and the true causes of their growth and stability 
appreciated these modern phenomena would be more easily 
understood. The conditions and the causes which brought 
democracy to the West arc alike absent in the Far East; funda¬ 
mental facts of geography, climate and economic circumstance 
determined the form which society took in Cliina, and will 
continue to exercise their profound influence on all future 
change. These basic environmental circumstances differ very 
widely from those of Europe, in which continent, alone of all 
the five, the conception of individual hberty arose and 
flourished, 

The great land mass of China is separated from the rest of 
Asia either by wide deserts or very high and difficult mountain 
country. It is in itself a fertile region, with a great variety of 
climate and soil, fit to nourish and sustain a great cultiure ahnost 
wholly isolated from any odier. Eastward of Cliina stretches 
the vast Pacific. A few smaU, islands, the larger Japanese and 
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REVOLUTION IN CHINA 

Philippine groups, are all that early man could hope to reach 
by voyaging on that sea. The sea was the end of the world, 
leading nowhere and linking nothing. The Mediterranean, the 
central sea of the ancient western world, the bond and high¬ 
way of the nations, has no counterpart in the Far East. 

For vciy many centuries Cliina was therefore a world apart, 
even when coasting voyages brought a slight link with southern 
Asia, and caravans could pass the Central Asiatic deserts; even 
then the contacts were few and their effects delayed. The 
Chinese people evolved the main features of their civihzation 
alone, adapted themselves to their peculiar environment, and 
it was not until the adaptation had long been made, and its 
pattern set, that foreign influences seeped in to adorn and 
varify the uniform ^aracter o,f the Chinese culture. The basic 
elements of the great M^itlnc'^ulture of the Western world arc 
also found in Cliina; but the next step, the advance to literacy, 
the organization of State and government, the development of 
abstract ideas and the conception of rcHgion, all this was done 
in China, by Chinese alone, without contact with peoples of 
similar attainments. 

For these reasons any observation of Chinese civilization 
shows at once two outstanding characteristics; the simple, 
fundamental arts, crafts, concepts and tools arc similar to or 
identical with those of the rest of mankind; the elaborate work 
of art, the skilled craft, tire advanced idea and the specialized 
instrument are always stamped with that mdcflnablc but in¬ 
stantly recognizable quahty which is Cliincse, and which can 
be at once disthiguished from the work of any other culture. 

The Chinese peasant uses the hoe, the Yang Shao pottery of 
neolithic China is closely to that of Turkestan and 

Eastern Russia; the Chinesd^^n^stem is familiar from other 
parts of the world. But the Cliinese write with a brush, not a 
pen, their ideographs are wholly unlike other scripts; the 
cultivation of snk worms was a Chinese invention, and for 
centuries a monopoly; bronze came late to China but Chinese 
bronzes are in decoration and form purely Cliinese, owing 
nothing to foreign influence. The Chinese conceptions which 
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THE ORIGINS OI- THE CHINESE REVOLUTION 

underlie die llicory of government arc unique; unlike any 
others, and evolved in China. The roots arc deep and nourished 
in a soil alien to the West; the flower is therefore also strange, 
and hard to recognize. 

When the Chinese people first become a distinct and re¬ 
cognizable group they arc found in and around the Yellow 
Kiver Valley. North of that region were barbarians, probably 
of iiMiadic culture. South of the Yellow River, in the Yang 
Tze Valley and what is now South China, there were peoples 
ethnically close to the Chinese, but culturally well below them. 
Chinese civilization gradually incorporated these peoples and 
raised them to its own level. To the north a different environ¬ 
ment resisted for all time the spread of Chinese civilization, 
which with the cultivation of crops ended not far from the 
line of the Great Wall. The Chinese civilization thus arose in 
an area not, at first sight, particularly blessed by nature or easy 
to develop. The Yang Tze Valley and those of the South China 
rivers are fertile, mild in climate and far less subject to de¬ 
structive floods or droughts than the Yellow River region. In 
those southern valleys the early iiJiabitants could find wild 
rice, and easily cultivate a variety of crops. Perhaps for tliis 
reason they were not inspired to do ranch more than that, like 
the primitive peoples of the remoter parts of South-East Asia 
today. 

The Yellow River is a formidable and destructive stream. 
Plowing for hundreds of miles through the loess lands of 
North-West China it becomes silt laden and earns its name of 
‘Yellow’. In Western Honan it turns east, and soon enters the 
great plain of North-East China, where no liills confine tlie 
river, still four hundred miles from the sea. The current eases, 
the silt begins to settle, as the river moves cast the silt deposit 
increases rapidly and can in a few years fdl the bed. The river 
shifts its course and spreads like a vast mansh over the flat plains. 

It was into this region, so unpromismg in its primitive ap¬ 
pearance, a wide plain covered with marshes, flooded periodic¬ 
ally by the ^ ^p dousriver, but yet rich in the silt deposited 
by former flocHs, that the early Chinese first began to organize 
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REVOtUTION IN CHINA 

their communities into kingdoms and to evolve the early 
beginnings of their civilization. 

Before cultivation could be carried on with any hope of 
security the spreading summer floods of the great river liad to 
be confined by dykes. The marshes must be drained by canals; 
the dykes mamtained, not for a few miles, but for scores, even 
for hundreds. Central control was essential. No local leader, 
head of clan or petty noble could find the men to build the 
great dykes, nor exercise authority over sufficient territory to 
carry out the work. The king of a large khigdorn could alone 
command the support and control sufficient territory. King¬ 
doms therefore arose which were even in the earliest stage of 
considerable dimensions, some not much inferior to those of 
modern Europe. 

At a very early period the states of the Chinese in the Yellow 
River Valley were grouped together in a loose federation, 
under the supreme leadership of a monarch who, strictly, was 
alone entitled to the rank wliich has been conventionally 
translated into English as ‘king’. The king was both a ruler and 
a priest. He was the sole priest of the highest deities, and the 
authority of his inferior nobiHty was measured by the riglit to 
perform certain sacrifices to certain deities. Only the lord of a 
territory might perform those to the gods of the soil and the 
crops, only the supreme king those to the deity of heaven. 
The lesser nobility might sacrifice to their ancestors: the 
people, it would seem, were probably not allowed this right, 
and merely worshipped the spirits of the woods, rocks, springs 
and mountains, as indeed they stfll do. Thus far back in the 
begimiings arose the twin concepts of hierarchy and orthodox 
doctrine. The king was a priest, the director of irrigation and 
flood conservancy, the general, and the expounder of sacred 
matters; arbiter of heaven and earth. 

Divine monarchy thus became at an early period the set 
pattern of Chinese government, nor was this form ever 
questioned until modern times. Chinese political philosophy 
concerned itself not with the form, but with the content of 
government. Monarchy was never in dispute: how to train 
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Till! OIUGINS OP THE CHINESE DEVOLUTION 

die monarch to perform his proper duty, what system of rule 
he should follow, who should be the instruments of his govern¬ 
ment were die problems which for centuries were hotly debated 
by the Cdiincsc philosopliers. These thinlccrs, men whose 
spcculatimis upon the nature and purpose of the universe closely 
parallch'd tliose ol, their contemporaries the Greeks, never en¬ 
gaged, like the Greeks, in disputation upon forms of govern¬ 
ment. No ancient Chinese terms meaning ‘democracy’ or 
‘aristocracy’ ever existed. But the Chinese sages did very 
actively contend for opposed systems of autocratic rule. 

The Legists urged the full rigour of military despotism. 
‘Agriculture and war’ were the purposes for wliich society 
existed; nothing that did not contribute to efficiency in agri¬ 
culture and war should be tolerated by the king. The rule of 
this autocrat was to be upheld by a cruel and merciless code 
of criminal laws, to which all were to be equally subjected. 
Two thousand and more years before Hitler lived, the Legist 
statesman, the Lord of Shang, formulated the political plhlo- 
sophy of fascism and put it into practice in the state of Cli‘in. 

Elsewhere, other doctrines were preached, and partly heeded. 
Confucius and his school tauglit that the sovereign must rule 
by hcnevolcnce and sincerity, using only the minimum of force. 
Every soldier he maintained was proof of a lack of these 
virtnc.s. 'Flic perfect prince would have no need to issue orders, 
the perfect warrior would be victorious without fighting— 
because his virtue would so .shine that lie would be obeyed by 
spontaneous recognitioa of his merit. For man was born good 
and only corrupted by the evil of the world and society. 

The Taoist sages despised the world, dctiied that govern¬ 
ment wa,s anything but tyranny, advocated a completely pas¬ 
sive approach to human relationships, and said that the very 
existence of imstitutions proved the decline of virtue, since when 
all men were sages no laws were needed. ‘Govern a great state 
as you would cook a small fish’; i.c. hardly at all, advised one 
of the Taoist teachers. Mo Tze, a sublime figure, was the first 
pacifist statesman known to iiistory. He taught the foUy of war, 
deprecated the ceremony which the Confucians revered, and 
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DEVOLUTION IN CHINA 

preached the unity of the human race. From all these diverse 
teachings the Chinese political system received something, but 
not one of them was concerned with the existence of monarchy 
or sought to justify or deny its value. 

The Legists left to later China the thcoi7 of criminal law, 
harsh, severe and cruel, fit for the people but not for the 
scholars, except where treason to the throne was involved. By 
reason of the severity of this law, which was the sole concern 
of the State, no other law, civil, commercial or religious, 
flourished. Law meant what was done to vile criminals. No 
action not criminal was subject to law, nor concerned tlic States 
All other disputes and causes were settled by custom-wteldcd 
by the guilds, clans, associations and other bodies in which a 
citizen was enrolled. 

The Confucians, the ultimately dominant party, gave the 
theory of moral govcnimcnt, the belief in a mord order to 
which the monarch must conform, and the fOTotlary of uu- 
faihng loyalty by the subject to a just prince. Ffoiii the Taoists 
came the Chinese conviction that government was a necessary 
evil, to be reduced to the minimum, and strictly confined to 
essential spheres of action. The Mohists, perhaps, left the 
military profession under that abiding stigma which it has en¬ 
dured in China for so many centuries. ‘Good iron is not made 
into nails, nor good men into soldiers.’ 

This emphasis on content, on conduct and on doctrine, rather 
than on form, rank and law, marks the essential difference in 
spirit between Western and Chinese civilization. It is also the. 
source of much error about Chinese history. Since the form of 
government was not in question it continued, very little 
changed for millennia, The spirit might alter, slow changes 
transform the character of absolute rule, but in history as 
formally recorded by the Chinese this was not made plain. 
Dynasty succeeds to dynasty; they rise, flourish and decline, 
and to the reader it might well seem that Amurath to Amurath 
succeeds witlr no change or advance. Yet closer study rcVeals 
that this was not at all the case. Cliina before the Ch‘in Dynasty 
was not an empire but a very loose federation of feudal states; 
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THE ORIGINS OB TI-IR CHINESE REVOLUTION 

power was held by hereditary aristocrats, who alone could 
exccrisc authority. 

After the Ch'in and Han Revolution in 221-206 b.c., the 
first and still, perhaps, the greatest in Chinese history, a central- 
ized empire was formed governed by officers chosen by the 
emperor and dismissed at his pleasure. Men of base origin rose 
to the highest posts. The emperor who founded the Han was 
himself a peasant. The socild system was transformed and wide 
changes in the economy took place. After the Han, in the 
period of weakness and partial foreign conquest, the forms of 
the old empire were preserved but its power and control was 
gone. Dynasties rose and fell in two generations, a series of 
what were in fact military dictatorships are disguised as 
dynasties. 

The Sui and the Tang (a.d. 589-618) restored the Empire. 
Really tliey founded a new one which in many respects 
differed from its predecessor. The Civil Service, now recruited 
by public examination, replaced the haphazard choice of the 
earlier period. Under die Sung the Chinese Empire for a wliile 
lived under the rule of two rival parties who in turn received 
the patronage of the throne, and when out of power were not 
slain but merely transferred to distant provinces. 

The Mongols introduced a foreign bureancracy of interna¬ 
tional adventurers—such as Marco Polo—and largely denied 
to their Chinese subjects the lucrative posts of authority. The 
Ming restored—or claimed to restore—the system of the T'ang 
but without its intellectual curio,sity and freedom from pre¬ 
judice. The Manchus, owning themselves as foreigners, and 
anxious to conciliate the Cliinese, adopted everytliing that the 
Ming left, enshrmed it with a veneration impervious to re¬ 
form, and crystallized the Cliinese Empire. 

If even in tlie supposedly unchanging form of the absolute 
Empire there was in fact progress, regress, change and decline, 
so in the general civilization of China there were also great 
but slow alterations. Unlike Greek civiBzation Chinese cidture 
did not flower at once in every field. Literature for many cen¬ 
turies lacked some of its greatest forms. Arts developed slowly 
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over many periods. The drama is late in Cliina, tlic art of 
painting very early, but not perfected until the tenth century. 
Poetry did not achieve its finest expression until the Thing, 
architecture until the Ming. European observers first coming 
to China under the Manchus mistook much of what was really 
recent for high antiquity, since all alike was essentially so alien 
to their own culture, and by Chinese convention all alike 
was covered with the approval of Confuciaii orthodox doc¬ 
trine. 

The dynastic histories relate facts; they do not often theorize 
upon them, and they follow certain rigid conventions. Thus 
some of the most important and dynamic movcuicnts in 
Cluncse history are disguised to make them conform with tlic 
estabhshed theory. The early foreign scholars of Chinese were 
easily deceived by these guides into the belief that all Chinese 
history had conformed to a pattern. That pattern was laid 
down by Confucian doctrine. The dynasty which ruled by the 
Mandate of Heaven was legitimate; rebellion against it, any 
movement of opposition, was wrong, both treasonable and 
wicked; unless such a rebellion succeeded. Then ‘the Mandate 
of Heaven’ had changed, and forthwith the successful rebel 
became the legitimate emperor. 

This theory was put forward by Mencius in a famous saying 
—that he had heard that a criminal had been executed, but not 
that a minister had assassinated his prince. The ‘criminal’ was 
the last king of the Shang Dynasty, the executioner, the first 
king of the succeeding Chou Dynasty, who had in fact held a 
post under the Shang. Thus an evil monarch, if slain or de¬ 
throned, is no longer a king, and can be treated as criminal. 
This is the theory of the Mandate of Heaven by which every 
Cliinese emperor reigned as the steward of the supreme deity, 
and could have his patent revoked if he did not carry out his 
duty. 

The theory of the Mandate of Heaven has been called the 
Chinese Constitution, the Right of Rebellion, but it is im¬ 
portant to see who exercised this right, who it was that rebelled 
successfully, and who failed to ‘achieve the Mandate of Heaven’. 
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Rebellions in China, from the foundation of the centralized 
Empire, fall into two classes; the great peasant risings, often 
associated with religious movements, and the insurrections of 
powerful generals. There have been many great peasant risings. 
There were two in the first Empire, the Han, another at the 
end of the T‘ang Dynasty; the founder of the Ming was the 
leader of such a movement; another dethroned his descendants, 
and in the last century the T‘ai P‘ing rebelhon conformed 
closely to the ty]x\ The Boxer movement at the beginning of 
the present century was essentially similar. Now with one ex¬ 
ception all these great risings, which swept across the Empire, 
failed to overthrow the feeble and degenerate dynasties which 
they opposed. All were in the end defeated. They shook the 
Throne, but could not overturn it. 

In each ease the weakened dynasty a few years later suc¬ 
cumbed to some military adventurer who had risen either in 
the ranks of rebellion or in the armies raised to suppress the 
rebels. This was the case with the Red Eyebrows and Yellow 
'T'urhans of the Han period, the rebellion of Huang Tsao in the 
Tang; of Li Tzc-ch‘eng at the end of the Ming; and of the 
T'ai P'ing Heavenly King m the sixties of the last centiuy. 
Only one exception occurs, the great rebellion which drove the 
Mongols from the throne of Cliina and founded the Ming 
Dynasty. 

The exception must therefore be examined to see why Ming 
Hung Wu succeeded when all the others failed. It was certainly 
not through superior education. Chu Yuan-chang, the man 
who reigned as Hung Wu of the Ming, was born in the poorest 
dregs of society. He was left a famine orphan at an early age, 
became a beggar, a Buddhist monk, a bandit, and then a 
leader of rebels. For many years he fought his way .slowly to 
the forefront of the great movement of nationalist opposidoii 
which in the end drove out the Mongols. His success was in 
part due to military ability, to skilful alliances with other 
rebels, and above ali to the 4ct that, leading a movement of 
peasants risen against the perennial injustices of landlord and 
official exactions, he welcomed to his standard the scholars 
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who resented their exclusion from the government by the 
Mongol foreigners. 

Mmg Hung Wu, in fact, led more than a peasant rising, it 
was also a national rising, one of the very few in Chinese 
history before modern times. His success was due to the 
alliance of scholars and peasants, the two classes upon which all 
Chinese government must rest. The first by virtue of their 
education are essential to die workings of government. Tlie 
second must give their consent to be governed; if they with¬ 
hold it no regime can stand, if the scholars—the educated— 
withdraw, no system can work. 

No other peasant rismg commanded this dual support. The 
scholars drew back from the incantations and religious rites of 
the Red Eyebrows and Yellow Turbans. Fluang Tsao failed to 
win their support, Li Tze-ch‘eng was a bandit of renown, but 
no statesman; the T‘ai P'ing Heavenly King by adojiting a 
form of Christianity alienated the Confucian scholar class. T'hus 
the scholars would always rally around theThroiic, however bad, 
however weak, if the throne was willing to use them. When 
the peasants were beaten some general could be allowed to 
usm-p the throne, since he would surely take over the Civil 
Service as a going concern, and the scholars would for their 
part ratify his act by declaring that the Mandate of Heaven had 
passed. The Mongols made the fatal mistake of both fleecing 
the peasants and excluding the scholars from employment and. 
hopes of preferment. They thus raised up against them tlic 
irresistible combined force of both these classes, and were 
destroyed. 

The Mandate of Heaven theory works out in practice as a 
justification for rebellions which succeed with the blessing of 
the Hterate class. Rebellions contrary to the interest of this class 
did not succeed. If the history of the successful founders of 
dynasties is examined the same rule holds true. Few of these 
men were peasants. Ming Hung Wu and the founder oJf the 
Han Dynasty arc the exceptions. Most were generals, some few 
were governors or civil ministers. The great dynasties did not 
succeed each other immediately, but arose after an interval of 
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some years during which power had been disputed between 
rival military leaders. In all eases the founders of enduring re¬ 
gimes were careful to conciliate the educated class and to relieve 
the worst distresses of tlie people. Those despots who seized 
power without the backing of the scholars did not retam it, 
those foreign invaders, such as the Mongols, who failed to 
use the scholars or relieve the peasants proved unable to 
endure. 

The real character of Chinese rebellions is thus twofold; on 
the one hand there arc peasant risings, which do not succeed m 
founding new regimes, on the other, military usurpations which 
obtain the backing of the Civil Service and treat the peasants 
with moderation. The Confucian scholar was certain that what¬ 
soever king might reign he would be the Vicar of Bray, for 
he was essential to government, he was not merely the vicar 
of the Chinese Bray he was also the squire and tlie magistrate 
too. A Chinese change of dynasty was not a revolution; it was 
a change of government, sometimes carried out by force, more 
often by the constraint of superior power without bloodshed. 
Rebellions rarely overthrew dynasties, and when they did the 
scholar.s hastened to enlist under the banner of the victorious 
rebel and assure liim of the Mandate of Heaven—^provided he 
in turn was willing to use them and carry on the system of 
government they understood and served. 

In the belief that tlris pattern of dynastic succession, which 
had endured so long, and so seldom suftered disturbance from 
the outside, would last for ever, the Confucian sdiolar official 
was content to serve even a decaying dynasty, knowing that 
in due course it, but not he, would be replaced. Even if nomadic 
invaders, such as the Manchus, should seize the tlirone, thc^ 
would rely on the Chinese official, and he would control their 
alien regime as much as he had the native one. The Mongols, 
who failed to play this game, paid for it with a very short 
term of power. The Manchus were very careful not to repeat 
the mistake. 

Wlien the Manchus had already held the throne of Cliina 
for over one hundred years, and were now no longer in the full 
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flush of tlieir power, too satisfied, too rich, a little degenerate, 
less susceptible to new ideas than before, there occurred two 
momentous changes in the Cliinese position in the world, and 
one far-reaching development in the internal situatioii. Under 
K‘ang Hsi and liis grandson Ch‘icn Lung the Manebus achieved 
the final and definite conquest of the Mongol tribes of the 
north, who had for centuries raided China and at tiuics con¬ 
quered the Empire. 

At the same time the advance of the Tsars across Siberia 
destroyed for the first time in history that great reservoir ot 
nomadic peoples from wliich Europe and Asia had so long 
suffered. No Attila, no Tamerlane, no Genghiz Khan could 
evermore emerge from the steppes, ‘threatening tlic world in 
high astounding terms and scourging kingdoms with his con¬ 
quering sword’. The nomad power was for ever broken; neither 
Cliina, India nor Europe would have to suffer the gi’cat in¬ 
vasions of the past. The Great Wall had become an historical 
monument. 

The vast significance of this change, on which, for their part 
in it, the Manchu emperors could justly congratulate them¬ 
selves, was not understood either in China or in other countries. 
Gibbon could indeed, a century later, point out that barbarian 
invasions would no longer threaten Europe as they had 
tlireateued Rome, but the fact that China was now brought by 
way of Siberia into direct touch with a nation of European 
culture, Russia, was for long disregarded by Chinese as by 
Westerners. For the Chinese the end of the nomad menace 
appeared an unmixed blessing. The one frontier which had been 
in danger was now for ever quiet. The mountains to the we.st 
and south would, as before, keep off the weak and savage tribes 
beyond. The sea had never mattered. No enemies came from 
the sea; a few Japanese raids, but no real possibility of invasion 
or conquest. The Manchus and their Chinese subjects could 
well believe that peace was now certain and sure. It was hard 
to wrench the mind away from that northern frontier, so long 
the danger spot, and pay attention to the acts of a few Western 
ships from the unknown lands of Europe. 
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The first European (Portuguese) navigators to reach Cliina 
had already arrived in the last years of the Ming Dynasty, and 
during* the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, the first two 
centuries of the Manchu Dynasty, they came in increasing 
numbers; the quahty of their sliips manifestly greatly improved, 
their military power was shown in the Philippines, in India and 
in the islands; yet none of these changes made any impression 
on the Manchus and their Chinese Confucian-trained officials. 
The conquest of India should have aroused the alarm of China; 
the size and strength of the Indiamcn and ships of the line, 
with their guns and immense spread of sail, should have pointed 
a sharp) contrast to the antique junks which were still the only 
ships the Chinese built or sailed. No such impircssion reached 
the Court. The Emperor reigned in Peking; the foreigners 
came only to Canton, two thousand miles away: the Court 
was pdeased to receive gifts of clocks, watclics and other in¬ 
genious products of Western manufacture. The Chinese, how¬ 
ever, did not inquire why the ‘barbarians’ could make tliese 
things better than they could. 

It is often argued that this strange indifference to a growing 
power and increasing danger was due to the effete indolence of 
the Manchu Court, sunk in degenerate luxury. But this picture 
is hardly compatible with the fact that under such emperors as 
Ch'icn Lung, who reigned for sixty years in the last hmf of the 
eighteenth century, when the English were already conquering 
India and the great ships coming to Canton, the Chinese 
armies, commanded by this active ruler, were completing a 
great historical task which had proved beyond the powers of 
the mightiest emperors of the past—the final pacification and 
conquest of Mongolia. 

Chhen Lung was no degenerate, and Chinese land power in 
his reign was probably greater than at any previous time. The 
Empire was then more populous and had had internal peace for 
a longer period than ever before; the reign of Ch‘ien Lung 
was by all previous standards glorious and prosperous. Yet 
witliin a century of his death the dynasty was at its last gasp; 
witliin fifty years Iris successors saw tire ‘ocean devils’—tire 
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English in this case—^invade the Empire, sack Canton, and 
impose the first of the Unequal Treaties. 

So swift a dechiic, so imexpccted a reversal of fortune must 
have some deep-seated cause. If the seaborne invaders had 
merely surprised an Empire unaccustomed to danger from that 
quarter, and thus gahicd some early transitory success before 
the Clnnese could organize their defences, the history of tlie 
Far East would have been very different. But, on the contrary, 
the limited attacks of the European powers, their restricted 
objective of opening the ports to trade, their few missionaries 
and their still undeveloped but expanding mechanical science 
proved more than enough to overturn the whole Chinese 
society. Empire, economy and doctrine alike. Within a hundred 
yeans of the Opium War, China was in the last stages of 
revolution, and the rise of Communism was already the main 
issue. 

The cause of this great upheaval therefore lay principally in 
China herself; the agency was Western imperialism, but the 
reaction was far more extensive than the force applied gave any 
reason to expect. The Westerners banged heavily upon the 
barred door of the Cliincse world; to the amazement of all, 
within and without, the great structure, riddled by white ants, 
thereupon sudderdy collapsed, leaving the surprised Europeans 
stdl holding die door handle. 

The Cliincse civilization rested, and had for centuries rested 
securely, on three pillars of support. First the universal Empire, 
which embraced the civilized world as known to the Chinese 
and beyond whose frontiers were only barbarians, and beyond 
them, faint and hardly blown, remote peoples whose activities 
had no poUtical significance and little cultural influence. The 
Empire had no official foreign relations; admitted no other 
State to equality, recognized no other monarch as sovereign. 
The Empire must be universal because it must be the only 
source of power, of orthodox doctrine and of civilization. 
Any rival or equal would be a competitor, ‘two suns in one 
sky' and thus a source of war and disaster. 

This idea had been evolved in China, in isolation; and for 
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Cliina in isolation it was true and valid. There is no real 
possibility of dividing China peacefully into two or more 
States. The attempt, repeated throughout history in times of 
confusion, lias always led to war and the conquest of the weaker 
side. No adequate frontier between north and south can be 
found in the slow merging of niiUct lands and rice fields, with¬ 
out mountain barrier or desert to divide them. Deep-seated 
for two thousand years and rooted in their historical experience 
the belief that the Empire must be universal and co-extensive 
with civilization coloured all Chinese thinking and inhib¬ 
ited the cstabhshment of normal relations with the Western 
powers. 

The second base of the Clnnesc civilization was ‘the funda¬ 
mental occupation’—agriculture. Beyond the limits of possible 
farm land the Chinese neither sought to settle nor aspired to 
conquer. Throughout the long contest with the nomads of the 
Mongolian steppe the Chinese debated the dilemma of these 
northern regions ‘where not even a hair will grow’. Unless 
they were conquered and occupied the nomad menace would 
soon revive. If they were conquered, how could Chinese settle 
in a place where the soil yielded no crops? The possibility of 
Chinese settlers taking to the pastoral life was never regarded 
as a serious solution. 

Chinese agriculture was, in the pre-industrial age, efficient. 
An immense labour conducted over centuries had trans¬ 
formed flood plams into farm lands, had terraced tlie lulls and 
graded the valleys so that every field could be irrigated for 
rice cultivation. Huge works of embankment restrained the 
rivers. All this activity, directed by the central Empire and its 
officers, had made possible a large population. As the popula¬ 
tion grew in the northern plains emigrants moved south into 
the valleys of South China, or occupied the mountain country 
of the west. Even at an early time, the first centuries of the 
Christian era, the Chinese population was considerable. 

As agriculture was the fundamental occupation, and taxation 
was collected in kind, the Empire very soon began to keep 
accurate records of tlie population and mus of the yield of the 
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land. These figures, first collected during the Han period, and 
continued throughout die later dynasties, show that the Chinese 
population had already attained 46 millions in the third 
century a.d. By the year A.D. 754, the most prosperous period 
of the T'ang Dynasty, a very detailed census records the figure 
of 52,880,88. In 1578 a census of the Ming Dynasty gives a 
total of 63,601,046. Two hundred years later the annual census 
of 1778 gives the figure of 242,965,618 for the expressly stated 
total population, men, women and children. 

In the Manchu period there was thus for the first time a 
heavy increase of population for which no new land was 
available. The Manchus restricted Chinese migration into the 
lands beyond the Wall, die original kingdom of the Manchu 
Dynasty, since diey rightly feared that if permitted the Chinese 
flood would soon overwhelm the native population. The events 
of the last fifty years have shown that tliis was a correct view. 
Equally, since the Manchus were northern ahens and the native 
Ming Dynasty had found its last support in die far south, the 
Manchus were unwilling to see dieir Cliinese subjects emigrate 
beyond the seas, fearing that such colonics would become the 
resort of the disaffected, and might, with foreign aid, stir up 
revolt at home. In tliis also they were correct; it was precisely 
in the overseas Cliinese conmiuiiities that the strengtli of the 
anti-Manchu movement grew and prospered, and it was such 
an emigrant, Dr Sun Yat-sen, who gave the movement leader¬ 
ship and a modern pohtical objective—the establishment of a 
repubhe. 

The Manchus were not able to prevent the growth of over¬ 
seas Chinese settlement, although unld the nineteenth century, 
when they were forced to concede the right of emigration to 
suit foreign interests, they did greatly restrict it. Nor was the 
restraint upon emigration the main cause of the very rapid 
growth of population during the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. New crops had certainly some influence. The in¬ 
troduction of the sweet potato, of maize and to a lesser extent 
of the potato^ had made possible the cultivation of lauds un¬ 
suitable for rice or wheat. « 
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The fact that the Maucliu Empire expanded mainly by con¬ 
quering nomad tribes whose habitat offered no scope for 
Chinese settlement was still more important. Under previous 
dynasties the newly-cstabHshcd regime found the best way to 
settle the soldiers and ease the pressure on the land was to send 
the army olf to conquer and. occupy new lands. The T'ang 
Dynasty had thus settled the south; the Ming had occupied the 
south-west. The Manchus excluded the Chinese from Manchuria 
and because their own army was required for garrison duty in 
the newly-conquered Empire made no conquests in the south, 
and in consequence little or no scope was provided for the 
expanding population. 

Pressure of population rose steadily throughout the dynasty, 
and with the coming of seaborne trade the old economy was 
still further dislocated. The Chinese peasant had relied, apart 
from his fields, on the products of craftsmanship. In winter, at 
slack seasons, and at all times for the surplus hands, various 
handicrafts had provided a livcliliood. With the import of 
manufactured goods from the West this rural industry 
was successively attacked, rendered unproductive, and at 
last in all the provinces accessible to the ports virtually ex¬ 
tinguished. 

The failure to develop a concurrent expansion of modern 
industry in China prevented the normal cycle of an industrial 
revolution fr om f ollowing its course. That failure was in part 
due to tlfc rarM rcstrictions which the Western States imposed 
on China, preventing any protection for capitalism, 

but much more to the climate of opinion wliich formed the 
minds of the Chinese ruling class. The economic crisis which 
was swiftly approaching found the Chinese educated class 
wholly unprepared to meet the situation. 

The tliird piUar of the old civilization, and the greatest of 
the three, was the orthodox doctrine of Confucian ethical and 
political teaching. Chinese civUization was for so many cen¬ 
turies the only liigher culture known to tlie Chinese, Chinese 
thought the only field in which the powers of the intellect 
could be exercised, that the doctrines which enshrined tliis 
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thought and which expressed this culture were ipso facto the 
only conceivable expression of civilization. 

Cliiiia had been botli the Greece and the Rome of the Far 
Eastern world. She gave the thought, the arts, the laws and the 
system of governnient. Notlung essential to her civilization 
came from abroad, and when, many centuries after the mould 
had been formed, Indian Buddhism reached China, the pattern 
was too set to be remodelled. Buddhism, alone of all the foreign 
influences reacliing Cliina, made a deep impression, but Chinese 
culture transformed Buddliism more deeply still. India might 
have become the Holy Land for Cliina, and Buddhism might 
have become the revealed religion reorientating the whole 
civilization as Christianity reformed that of the West. It did 
not happen. 

Buddhism is not an force, but a religion for the 

contemplative and ther^use. The Buddhist monastery is a 
retreat, set in the farther hiUs, not the centre of communal 
worship. Buddhism is a religion teaching the way of salvation 
for individuals through knowledge, not for a whole people 
through grace. Buddhism had no real desire to remould a 
culture, but merely to instruct the minds of those who were 
fit to receive knowledge. Moreover, even with this absence of 
evangelical fervour, this failure to condemn, not merely to 
ignore, the rival gods and the competitive ethical system, 
Buddhism had a harder task. 

When Christianity captured the West the rival systems of 
polytheism and Greek philosophy were divided among them¬ 
selves, witliout any unifying doctrine and coherent system. In 
China, Confucian order had long been imposed on the contest 
of th e^|nc i^t philosophic schools. Taoism might stiU flourish 
as an'^Qtmc sect given to the study of magic and astrology. 
Mohism, the Legists and many smaller sects were wholly 
extinct. The Confucian doctrine not only ruled the minds of 
men but also the Empire. To enter die Civil Service it was 
necessary to pass an examination concerned only to test pro¬ 
ficiency in the Confucian pliilosophy and knowledge of its 
classical books. Tliis system, not yet perfected when Buddliism 
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first came to China, was one of the main contributions of the 
great T'ang Dynasty, which rcfouncled aird secured the Central 
Imperial State. 

This fact, that at the very time when Buddliism was in full 
flood and at the height of its missionary zeal the divided Empire 
was once more united and stronger than ever, has had a pro¬ 
found influence on Chinese history. At a .similar turning-point 
in the history of the West, it was not the Empire but the 
Papacy which obtained all and more than the ancient power, 
it was not the secular State hut the tlicocratic empire of the 
popes which arose on the ruins of the early Empire to salvage 
civilization and reshape the world. The rise of the T‘ang 
Dynasty, the refounding of the Empire, stronger, more per¬ 
fectly organized, and more extensive than the fallen Empire 
of the ITan, left no room for the rise of theocracy. The em¬ 
peror was supreme: pope and king. The doctrine which served 
the Empire, which trained its officers, and which taught the 
duty of minister to prince, of prince to emperor, and of em¬ 
peror to heaven, this was inevitably the ortliodox doctrine of 
the Imperial State. The emperors of the T'ang and the people 
of Cliina might, and did,'follow the Buddlrist teach¬ 
ing, but the State remained Confucian, secular and all powerful. 
Buddhism willingly left the world to its pomp and sought 
enlightenment in Arc hills. Confucianism secured the con¬ 
trol of the Empire, contained Buddhism, and asserted 
its abiding identity with die theory and practice of the 
Empire. 

Thus it had continued through all die changes of dynasty, 
which were in fact nothing but changes of government in the 
enduring Empire wliich the T‘ang had built. With thiie and 
the deeply considered philosophy of the Sung tliiiikers to re¬ 
inforce it, Confucianism had become so orthodox, so necessary 
and so accepted, that it was inconceivable to the Chinese that 
any civilization could exist without diis orthodox doctrine to 
afford it the necessary ctliical and spiritual foundation. Yet in 
the nineteenth century the Chinese became aware that tins 
assumption was wrong. There were odier worlds, technically 
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superior, morally perhaps at least equal, and all animated by 
another philosophy. 

At the time when the material power of the Empire was 
proved inadequate and antiquated, when its claim to universal 
sovereignty of the civilized world was manifestly disproved, 
and when the age-old economic balance of population and food 
supply was evidently bemg upset, then suddenly came the still 
more terrible reahzation that orthodoxy itself was neither in¬ 
fallible nor essential to civilization. There were whole worlds 
wliich knew not Confucius; great empires, more powerful 
than Chma, which derided her ethical and political system. 
The foreigner could point to defeat in war, to Chinese famine 
and poverty, and to the technical and scientific knowledge of 
the West, and say ‘how do you justify your claim to civiliza¬ 
tion, let alone to superiority?’ 

The historian, writing centuries hence, will know the 
answer. He will suggest, perhaps, that technical skills are not 
good criteria of true civiHzation, that harmony and balance^ in 
a human society are better than restless change and tneaiimeil- 
cal search for progress to some undefined go;d. He may even 
decide that wide tolerance both of superstition and of unbelief 
is a higher good than any attempt to instil one creed, however 
sublime. Grace of living may seem to liim better than material 
comfort, or even than hygiene. He may think that a system 
which gives men content, or even resignation, is better than 
one wliich Rives thprn violent alternations between Utopian 
hopes and a^smat iSr. 

It did not appear to the Chinese of the second half of the 
nineteenth century in this hght. AU alike saw that the whole 
fabric of their culture and hfe was threatened by the innova¬ 
tions which the West either forced upon diem at the cannon’s 
mouth, or spread with the allures of commerce and educarion. 
Some thought that China must shut her doors more closely 
and make a supreme effort to expel the germ of change. Others, 
recognizing the inevitable, hoped to adopt just so much in- 
novadon as was necessary to resist the onrush of the rest. A few, 
a growing number, came to diink that Chinese culture stood 
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condemned; that all must be changed, that only by the out¬ 
right adoption of every Western trait could the Chinese be 
saved. This view came to prevail. It was believed by the early 
revolutionaries that China must be entirely reshaped on the 
Western pattern, must become a nation State, and cease to 
pretend she was a universal empire; must also become a 
democracy, because that was modern, too, and must be in¬ 
dustrialized so as to have the strength to contend with the rest 
of the inhabitants of the political jungle. 

These were, and perhaps^t^n^iy Chinese still are, the aims 
of the Revolution, the iii^^ative needs which any change 
must satisfy. Yet it may be asked, and perhaps the answer will 
explain some of the contradictions of the Cliinese Revolution, 
whether these aims were attainable, or in the Chinese world 
really desirable. Could the Chinese Revolution, inevitable 
though it was, have made China a great democracy, and was 
such an end the proper aim of the Revolution? 

The foundations of democracy in Western Europe and in 
its overseas daughter lands are not, except by later literary 
convention, built upon the city-state democracies of ancient 
Greece and Rome. Those democracies had long since perished, 
and the Roman World Empire that succeeded them had also 
collapsed before any sign of what can properly be called demo¬ 
cracy had arisen in Western Europe, then a savage land. The 
origins of the institutions, as opposed to the ideas which were 
subsequently made to fit them, is much later. Freedom, the 
idea which preceded the appheation of democracy to Euro¬ 
pean government, is not, as now understood, a classical con¬ 
cept. Freedom in the ancient world was tlie opposite of slavery, 
and democracy was tlie privilege of the free—a very small 
minority of the total population. Ancient democracy was more 
properly aristocracy. 

The idea of freedom, applying to every man, not merely to 
a select category, would seem to have arisen in Western Europe 
as a consequence of the wars between different countries, and 
between Christian and Saracen. The English invasions of 
France, the Spanish war against the Moors, the Italian re- 
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sistaiicc to the German Holy Roman Emperors, from these 
national struggles, which to be won required the co-operation 
of all social classes, the sense of national freedom, freedom 
from foreign rule, was bom and long preceded the idea of 
social or class freedoms. Yet once you have taught men the 
idea of resisting some sort of oppression, even though only 
foreign oppression, it is hard to make them forget the lesson. 
Oppressions nearer home, rchgious, social, political, will in 
mrn be challenged and in turn overthrown. From wars of 
liberation against the Moors or the Germans it was but a step 
to wars for liberation of thought, or of freedom from feudal 
overlordship. 

The idea of law, of human rights written in uncbntcstable 
covenants played a most significant part in the origin of Western 
democratic tliinking. So, too, in another way, did the Christian 
doctrine of the individual soul, the equal of any other soul. 
From these complex factors emerged the institutions which 
had in them the germs of democratic fi-ccdom. From the re¬ 
discovered hterature of the classical past came a theory with 
which to adorn and justify diese new liberties as a revival of 
the ancient democracy of Athens. And from the city-states, 
themselves a product of the Mediterranean environment, came 
diat power of money as opposed to land which nourished the 
early growth of democracy, and later succumbed to the full- 
grown monster. The Western world came to accept tliis as a 
natural and indeed inevitable sequence of events; it was not 
perceived that it was in fact a series only possible in the 
pecuHar setting of Europe, and wholly without application to 
other regions. 

In China not one of the causes which gave birth to Western 
democracy operated. The miiversal Empire at a very early date, 
a date prior to the rise of the Roman Empire, extinguished 
for ever the rudimentary national States of the Far East and 
made each and aU. a province of die abiding Empire. War 
became civil war, and morally wrong. The rebel against the 
Empire was either a failure, in which case he was branded 
through, history as a traitor, or successful, in wliich case he 
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took over the Empire and became the legitimate ruler. In no 
case was he a patriot struggling for freedom. No sense of free¬ 
dom as against tyranny animated the rebels of Cliinese'liistory. 
Their purpose was to capture the Empire, and then reform it, 
not to escape from it. 

There were no foreign potentates against whom the Chinese 
struggled for hberation. The Tartars were either barbarians as 
long as they remained in Mongolia, or the legitimate rulers of 
Cliina if they conquered the Empire in whole or in part. Only 
once, against the Mongols, can it be said that the Chinese rose 
as a people, in a national movement to win ‘freedom’. The 
rising was successful and therefore set up once more the 
pattern of the Chinese Empire State with aU the restoring 
conservative zeal of nationalism. 

If no need for regaining national freedom urged the Chinese 
to resist absolutism, no question of religious faith or persecution 
ever imposed the obligation to fight for hberty of conscience. 
Buddhism, which ignores rather than opposes the other religions 
of China, did not demand from its votaries any denial of the 
old gods, or renunciation of Confucian ethics. The dominant 
state doctrine of Confucianism, wliich regards most super¬ 
natural beUefs as superstition, did not see any reason to demand 
that the people, who were not htcrate, nor studied the classics, 
should be asked to abandon thdf nods, or the Buddha. Con¬ 
fucian pedants and schoIar/tf^lMiroaHie Court for favouring 
Buddhism, and at times urged the marriage of monks and nuns, 
as being necessary to the maintenance of the reproduction rate, 
but sucla milk and water persecutions would have been toler¬ 
ance itself among the ferocious European Christians and tlieir 
Moslem foes. Lacking any belief in a jealous God, the Chinese 
felt no jealousy towards a neighbour for his religion. 

The concept of law in Chinese thought differs from its 
European counterpart. Law, in so far as it existed, meant 
criminal law; penalties, usually very harsh, inflicted on bandits, 
murderers, thieves and swindlers. Civil law was customary. 
The dispute over a contract was settled by the merchant guild; 
the dispute over land title or water right, by die village clan 
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elders. Everyone was anxious to keep the official out of their 
business. There were no lawyers. Family jurisdiction ruled the 
problems of divorce, marriage, legitimacy and inheritance. 
Thus the government ignored the whole field of civil law, and 
left this to the subject and his proper and appropriate organiza¬ 
tion. 

As no church ever rose to power and influence so the 
question of foundations of organized benevolence and relief 
was also left to the private citizen and his associations. Temples 
were built and repaired by associations of merchants, of land¬ 
owners, or by some rich official. The work of charity, which 
the church first undertook in Europe before the State, was in 
China the responsibihty of the clan or great family. If a work¬ 
man sickened or lost his Hvelihood, he returned to hi.s village, 
to claim and receive the support of his kin. If a poor boy 
showed promise liis kin subscribed for his education so that he 
might become a scholar and official and so benefit the clan. 
The great official had his huge train of hangers-on, his relatives, 
clansmen and fellow countrymen who expected and received 
relief, employment and patronage from the great man. Few 
such men left huge fortunes to their descendants, for tlie 
obligation of clan support soon whittled away the largest 
accumulations. 

There was no class of lawyers, and therefore no interpreters 
of rights, no claimants for greater Hberty, no politicians. A 
Chinese official was a loyal servant of the Emperor, or else a 
scheming and intriguing traitor. He could not be a politician, 
because opposition was treason, and loyalty meant obedience. 
He could be, and often was a skilled and capable administrator, 
a wise counsellor, a perfectly devoted Civil Servant carefully 
guarding his precedents and citing Iris authorities, but never 
claiming rights or alleging laws. 

Neither Buddlhsm, Confucianism, nor the ancient poly¬ 
theism grouped under the name of Taoism taught with any 
assured voice on the life to come nor stressed the individuality 
of the soul, nor the importance of salvation. The concept of 
sin, as opposed to crime, is not known to the Far East. There- 
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fore daiiination was equally ignored. The Buddhist heU docs 
indeed hold out a lively picture of the horrors which offenders 
against Buddha’s rule must suffer for a long period of time. 
But these are penalties for crimes; for taking Hfe, for slaying 
animals; and they are expiation, not damnation. All must in 
time rise, even from the lowest hell, to enlightenment and so 
to Buddhahood. 

The idea of the individual, so essential to democracy, was 
blurred in China by the obHgatioiis and responsibility of the 
clan. If a man committed treason, all his kin suffered with 
him. If he rose to honour, aU Ms kin rose too—‘chnging to the 
hairs of the dragon’. Business, like government, tended to be a 
family matter. Men did not associate with strangers in a 
venture, but with their kin. Even in modern times every single 
person employed in the great banks, down to tea boys and 
coolic.s, was a relative of the proprietor and from Ms own 
village. 

The city-Statc and the merchant prince were aHke unknown 
ill China. Commerce, though extensive on the great rivers and 
along the south coast, was at best secondary to agriculture, and 
maiiily concerned in the exchange of luxuries. The government 
with its tribute system undertook the bulk transport of grain 
for the capital, or in time of famine. Merchants were not one 
of the esteemed social classes, and except in a few very large 
cities they catered for the needs of the adjacent comitry only. 
Early Chinese legislation, hi the Han Dynasty, later often re¬ 
vived, was directed to restraining the rise of the merchant class, 
and curbing their wealth and luxury. The aUiaiice between 
merchant and official wliich occurred to some degree tended 
to the enrichment and corruption of the official class rather than 
to the rise to political power of merchants. 

The fundamental requisites for democracy were thus lacking, 
and to supply them would have required a revolution even 
more profound than that which has taken place. If the frag¬ 
mentation of Europe into nation-States after die fall of Rome is 
the first cause of European ideas of liberty, the main pre¬ 
occupation of the CMnese reformers, as of the conservatives, 
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was how to preserve the Empire. If the Empire had been 
broken up, or reduced to some federal constitution, it would 
have at once become the prey of the imperialist powers, who 
eagerly anticipated such a development. The introduction of 
a legal system surrounded by the hoary veneration which law 
has acquired in Europe was obviously impossible. Any legal 
system had to be brand new. As such it was without sanction 
of custom, without prestige and without effect. 

The growth of individualism in a nation which had thought 
in terms of clan responsibiUty for two or three thousand years 
meant a sheddmg of responsibility to the clan without the 
assumption of any duty to the community. Sun Yat-sen, think¬ 
ing in political terms, compared China to a ‘heap of sand’, 
meaning that each man or family thought for themselves and 
had no national consciousness. This was in any case an exag¬ 
geration, but it is interesting to sec that the great Chinese 
democrat himself saw individuaUsm not as the necessary basis 
of democracy, but as a weakness m the nation-State. A heap of 
sand, each grain individual, but bound together by propinquity 
and in the mass forming a great entity is no bad simile for a 
democracy as understood in Europe. To Sun Yat-sen, a truer 
Clrinese than he knew, it was an epitome of weakness, lacking 
the monohtliic character which the authoritarian empire 
should possess. 

The overthrow of orthodoxy, of authoritarian doctrine, so 
essential if democracy is to be real, if the free play of ideas is 
to be allowed to form poHcy and advocate changes however 
sweeping, meant in China the simultaneous overthrow of 
mord standards. Confucianism was another monolith; ethics, 
morals, poHtics mtricately bound togedier, inseparable, and 
clinging to the Empire Hkc ivy to a tree. If Confucian doctrine 
was no longer sacred, then the bonds of fihal obedience, of 
honesty and fait dealing were also deprived of sanctity; and if 
loyalty, die supreme Confucian virtue, were' to be deprived 
of its object, the Throne, then no public virtue could survive. 

The idea of patriotism, love of country, is not m China an 
ancient concept. Loyalty to the dynasty meant also, of course, 
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loyally to China, to civilization, and was so obvious a duty, so 
natural a sentiment of any tliinking being, that it was not 
separated from its constituent ideas. The dynasty was China; 
China was the civilized world. No one would be loyal to 
barbarians rather than to China, and so the concept of patriot¬ 
ism lacked a contradiction and was left unexpressed. 

Such were the causes which were leading the old Empire to 
destruction and revolution, and such were the obstacles in the 
way of a democratic State emerging from that revolution. It 
was thus inevitable that the revolution, which, once started by 
the changed chcumstanccs of the Chinese world, could never 
be arrested half-way, must go through three main phases. First 
a period of increasing anarchy during which the pillars and 
bastions of the old order successively fell. Then a search, often 
enough down blind alleys, for a new pattern for society, a 
new theory of civilization. Finally, the search having shown 
that all other patterns were cut to suit very different communi¬ 
ties, the reappearance of the fundamental concepts of Cliinese 
society in a form fitted to the changed world. 

These concepts are: a world sovereign authority, the old 
Empire, co-terminous with civilization; a balanced economy 
by which only luxuries and surplus products arc exchanged, 
the basic industries and basic transportation being managed by 
the State; the establishment of an orthodox doctrine wliich 
harmonizes all the activities of tlie human being and provides 
a code of ethics, of politics, and of every other activity, in¬ 
cluding economics. This orthodox doctrine not only enshrines 
the aims and ideals of the Empire but also provides a means of 
selecting for its service the able and loyal members of the in¬ 
tellectual class. 

In these old Chinese ideas, whether in their ancient form or 
in new guise, there is no place for freedom as the West under¬ 
stands it, no place for salvation as the Christian understands it, 
and no place for individualism as the Liberal would have it. 
But the old Cliinese ideas fit very well to the new patternt 
Loyalty to a doctrine, belief in the one world order which is 
civilization, and beyond which is either treason or barbarism, 
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tlie duty to serve the sovereign authority, the importance of 
the clan—or the party—the subordinate role of the individual 
as such. 

If it be true that the Chinese Revolution has ended in a new 
version of the ancient society, expanded beyond the limits of 
the Cliinese Empire, embracing not Confucianism but Marx¬ 
ism, equally contemptuous of outer ‘barbarians’, and equally 
self-satisfied with the new orthodoxy which time has not yet 
proved inadequate, this is, seen in perspective, a very natural 
conclusion. 

The Empire was forced into revolution not because the 
Chinese themselves were discontented with their way of hfe, 
but because outside changes, sea-power and navigation, the 
conquest of the steppes, altered the basic conditions of their 
autarcliic world and made it too small to survive. Very well, 
the old Cliinese world was too small, but nothing had hap¬ 
pened to convince the Chinese of the inadequacy of their con¬ 
cept. The scale was too small; then make it bigger; the Chinese 
Communists, embracing a world authoritarian doctrine in place 
of one local to Cliina, have enlarged the arena in which old 
Cliinese ideas can once more be put into practice, in more 
modern guise, expanded to the new scale, but fundamentally 
the same ideas wliich inspired the builders of the Han Empire 
and the restorers of the T'aiig. 



CHAPTER TWO 


THE EARLY REPUBLIC; ‘MIN KUO’ PERIOD 

NOT FAR FROM Peking, in the Western liills, there is an ancient 
temple, where grew a strange and rare plant. This plant flow¬ 
ered at long intervals, and then only at the accession of a new 
emperor. Then it put forth a single blossom. When the Empire 
fell the plant flowered again, but tins time was covered with a 
multitude of small flowers. So, at least, the Peking people will 
tell you. The monks were asked to explain this strange pheno¬ 
menon. To rcptibhcan officials, visiting foreigners and other 
persons of modern cut, they said that the crowd ofhttle flowers 
symbolized the rule of the many, the people of Cliina. To the 
more old-fashioned inquirers the monks would say that perhaps 
the explanation of the miracle was tliat in place of one sover¬ 
eign, the Empire would now suffer the oppression of many 
small despots. 

It was under the dreary and disastrous rule of the warlords 
that tliis story become popular m Peking; at the fall of the 
Empire, even in the ancient capital, there was perhaps a less 
cynical outlook. The Republic which was established early in 
1912 following the abdication of the Manchu Dynasty was, the 
revolutionaries hoped, to be a democracy modelled closely on 
those of the United States and France, tlie two republican 
countries which were most familiar to the Chinese intellectuals. 
In the intention of its other chief founder, the former Imperial 
commander-in-chief and first president of the Republic, 
Yuan Shih-k‘ai, it was to be a brief interregnum ending in the 
foundation of Iris own imperial dynasty. The event proved that 
both were wrong; the RcpubHc was destined to end neither in 
democracy nor in a new dynasty, but in chaos, 

Between the republicans, who were led by men long out of 
touch with tlreir own country, exiles who had worked for years 
abroad, and the vast mass of the Cliinese people, there was only 
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one idea in common: that the Manchu Dynasty was beyond 
reform and must go. It had been in full decline for many years, 
and that dechne had involved the decay of China as a power, 
the invasion of her sovereignty at home, and mounting econo¬ 
mic distress in the countryside. Already in 1840 the ancient 
pattern of dynastic dechne had begun to show its well-known 
symptoms. The failure of the Empire to defend itself against 
the Enghsh in the Opium War revealed its weakness; the T‘ai 
P‘ing rebeUion was the first great peasant rising caused by op¬ 
pression and corruption and inspired, like many of its pre¬ 
decessors, by an esoteric creed. It was suppressed only after 
years of devastation by new armies which the Court could but 
imperfectly control. 

Further disastrous foreign wars, the Anglo-French attack 
wliich took Peking in 1866, the war with France in 1884 which 
lost China her suzerainty over Indo-China, and finally the war 
with Japan in 1895 which lost Korea and Formosa had ruined 
the prestige of the dynasty. The Empress Dowager Tzti Hsi, 
a familiar type in history, the forceful woman of few scruples 
who dominates a decadent court, had arrested the fall of the 
dynasty at the expense of paralysing every tendency to reform, 
she had virtually dethroned, and actually imprisoned, the 
Emperor Kuang Hsu for his part in the sudden wave of re¬ 
forms which were initiated in 1898 in a last attempt to imitate 
the Japanese restoration movement and modernize the Empire. 
The Empress Dowager by the force of her personality and the 
support of the conservatives had held China stiff and rigid in 
the old liierarchic pattern; beneath that mask the corpse of the 
Empire was fast decaying, and when she died in 1908 the swift 
crumbling of the Imperial power brought all to ruin. 

Yuan Shih-k‘ai had been the instrument wliich the Empress 
Dowager had used to overthrow the reformers and the Em¬ 
peror Kuang Hsu. He had also been the last Chinese viceroy in 
Korea and he was the commander and creator of the modern¬ 
ized army, armed at least with rifles and artillery instead of 
hows and arrows and spears, which had been formed after the 
T‘ai P'ing rebeUion and the war with Japan. He was disliked by 
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the Regent who took power in the name of the child. Emperor 
when Tzu Hsi and the Emperor Kuang Hsu died, on the same 
day, in 1908. Yuan was then dismissed from all his posts. Four 
years later the revolt of the garrison of Wu Chang, on the 
Yang Tze, following the accidental discovery of a republican 
conspiracy which involved officers of that garrison, brought 
the dynasty face to face with a vast insurrection. The southern 
provinces, always anti-Manchu, and more affected by foreign 
contacts, rose without resistance and joined the republican 
cause. The north, nearer to the Throne, less interested in foreign 
ideas, remained passive. The only hope which remained to the 
dynasty was the modern army, which Yuan had created. Unless 
he also commanded it, it would most probably join the rebels. 
Yuan was recalled, given supreme command, and took the 
field. 

Yuan certainly did not intend to save the dynasty which was 
in any Case beyond rescue. But he was able and intended to 
defeat the rebels and then, the saviour of the monarchy, to 
usurp the Throne, His chance had come, following the pattern 
of past history. Such had been the career of more than one of 
the founders of great dynasties, and of many more transitory 
regimes. At first all went as Yuan expected. The rebels had 
fewer trained troops, mostly southerners, and less artillery. The 
Imperial Army gained some successes and easily held the line 
of the Yang Tzc. China could have been divided between 
Monarchy and Republic, for the western rebels who hadjoined 
the .Republic would have been crushed by Yuan’s superior 
force. But one factor appeared which upset the calculations of 
the commandcr-in-chief. It became apparent before many 
weeks were past that the Republicans had the sympathy 
and support of the foreign powers, and that support meant 
much. 

The Western powers had no cause to love the Manclm 
Dynasty. It had resisted them when it dared, yielded when it 
must, tricked them when it could, and finally, in 1900, allowed 
the peasant rising—called the Boxer Rebelnon—to engage in 
large-scale massacres of foreign missionaries and attacks upon 
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the Legation Quarter in Peking itself. It was agreed on all 
sides that now that the Cliiiiese were showing themselves 
anxious to introduce democracy and possibly even Christianity 
into the old Empire they should be supported by the ‘civihzcd 
world’. 

Yuan, who had few modern ideas, could make a shrewd 
estimate of a situation. He had driven the Boxers out oi 
Shantung, the province he then governed, and thus deserved 
the good will of the West. He saw that the foreigners wished 
the Manchus to go, but also wanted peace and order in China 
to promote their trade. A strong man would be to their Hieing. 
Also, the conquest of the south in the name of the Manchu 
Dynasty was going to be difficult. Pie cared nothing for the 
dynasty; the Empress Dowager, his old mistress, was dead, 
and the Regent liis enemy. 

He therefore betrayed the dynasty, offered peace to the 
Republicans, the unity of Cliina, the abdication of the Manchus, 
on one condition; tliat he should be the first president of the 
Repubhe. Negotiations to consummate tliis betrayal went on, 
while the helpless dynasty, unable to enforce loyalty or resist 
treason, bargained beliind the scenes for life and property. They 
were accorded both. The abdication agreement granted the 
Emperor his title, the Summer Palace for his residence, a 
shadow court to wait upon him and large revenues. Yuan, 
after ah, did not want the Imperial dignity to be smirched or 
reduced, for one day it would be his own. 

The Repubheans walked into this parlour with astonishing 
insouciance. Sun Yat-sen, their leader, resigned his provisional 
presidency of the Repubhe. The new capital was to be in 
Nanking, but since Yuan delayed the transfer (with the bacldiig 
of the Diplomatic Corps) and then arranged a mutiny of his 
troops to provide an excuse for staying in Peking, the unwary 
Repubheans yielded on this point also. By agreeing with 
Yuan they hoped to gain the peaceful abdication of the Em¬ 
peror, the reunion of the country, and tlie end of the civil war. 
It would not have been so easy to conquer the north, and the 
real fear of foreign intervention, perhaps by the Japanese on 
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Yuan’s side and by the Tsar in Mongolia or Sinkiang, urged 
them to accept tire terms and trust Yuan. 

The Republicans mistook the widespread anti-Manchu feel¬ 
ing in the south for republican fervour; they believed that 
democracy held a virtue proof against all reaction, and that 
the mere adoption of a constitution based on those of the 
West would ensure the modernization of Cliina and the re¬ 
covery of her power. For the most part these men had little or 
no knowledge of government or of the Chinese political scene; 
they had inrbibed democratic ideas in their student days abroad, 
they felt bitterly the contempt expressed in foreign countries 
for antiquated and powerless China, and they believed that by 
adopting the usages of Europe or America they would also 
secure the friendship and protection of those powers. 

Nothing could have been less true. Of the foreign powers 
only America was really sympathetic to the republican cause, 
and the United States at that time took but a secondary hiterest 
in the Far East, confining her active support to words. American 
religious interests were entliusiastic and hopeful, American 
business houses followed the views of their British and Euro¬ 
pean colleagues and were dubious and unconvinced. The Euro¬ 
pean powers were all either covertly or actively hostile to the 
Republic. 

Britain, then the ally of Japan, believed that the Japanese 
model, the reformation of the Empire rather than its over¬ 
throw, was the true and proper pattern for Oriental progress. 
Any wild flight into democracy could only have unsuitable 
repercussions in India. In so far as the new Republic might 
make Clhna strong and modern it would threaten tire estab¬ 
lished privileges and colonial possessions of tlie European 
powers in the Far East. In so far as it might disorganize China 
and breed civil war or disorder it would prejudice the trading 
interests of the Western powers in this region. France and 
Germany, tlien both colonial powers enriched at the expense of 
Cliina, felt the same; Russia, an absolute monarchy, could not 
be expected to welcome a democratic repubHc in Asia. 

Above ah Japan was necessarily hostile. Japan had humbled 
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the Empire and seized Korea and Formosa. She had cstabhshed 
herself in Manchuria and virtually extinguished the nominal 
Chinese sovereignty there. She had shared the special privileges 
of the West in trade and extra-territorial rights, concessions and 
tariffs. She was a divine empire, to whom the spectacle of a 
successful repubhe in China would be offensive and even 
dangerous. The rise of China would banish for ever her dream 
of continental empire. The Empire had been surrounded with 
foes or half-friends all anxious to profit from its demise; the 
Repubhe was surrounded with enemies determined to strangle 
it at birth. 

It must also be admitted that the Repubhe soon confirmed 
the doubters and discountenanced its few friends. The Parlia¬ 
ment, elected in 1912, was a travesty of democracy. Votes 
were openly sold and openly quoted on the market. The 
members, when they met, devoted ah their time to appro¬ 
priating large salaries to themselves. Without roots hi Cliinesc 
history, without tradition and without honesty, the organs of 
democracy presented a shameful picture of irresponsibility and 
corruption. Truly ‘a monkey had dressed up in the robes of 
Duke Chou’. 

To the President, Yuan Shih-K‘ai, the spectacle was not dis¬ 
agreeable. The more quickly the Republic discredited itself, 
the sooner would China be ready for his solution, the new 
dynasty. He knew that he could count on the Western powers, 
already alarmed at the decline of order and tlie evident in¬ 
capacity of the republicans. He knew, too, that he could count 
on the main part of the older generation of officials, who would 
welcome a return to the system they knew and understood. He 
thought that he could at least count on the passive acquiescence 
of the peasantry who knew nothing of poHtics or democracy. 
Finally he felt sure he could count on his troops. 

Preparations were soon put in order. Yuan secured a large 
loan from die European powers, without the consent of Par¬ 
liament, and thus flouting the Constitution he made himself 
independent of it. The few capable republicans were either 
exiled or assassinated; organizations were formed to petition 
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for the establishment of a monarchy. They were favourably 
entertained, renewed, and at last, after due delay, accepted. The 
dynasty was proclaimed, the President, Emperor-elect, per¬ 
formed, for the last time in liistory, the ancient rite of plough¬ 
ing and sacrifice at the Temple of Agriculture and the Altar of 
Heaven, and the date of his enthronement was aimounced. 

AU had gone forward in accordance with the precedents of 
liistory: the old dynasty had yielded to the constraint of its 
own most powerful military commander; he had assumed fuh 
power and was now about to ascend the vacant throne, with 
the customary delays and polite refusals. To Yuan and to many 
of his contemporaries tiiis seemed natural and right. The 
Republic was just an ephemeral fantasy of returned students; 
there was no revolution, only a change of dynasty. 

And then things began to go wrong. Japan suddenly, in the 
middle of the First European War, May 1915, presented to 
China the famous Twenty-one Demands, wliich if accepted 
would have placed China under a virtual Japanese protectorate 
and extinguished her independence. The Western powers were 
now at death grips with each other; they had need of Japan. 
America, who could have acted, was not prepared to inter¬ 
vene on a large scale. Yuan temporized, accepted some of the 
demands, postponed others, tried to obtain foreign support to 
reject the most outrageous. His prestige was destroyed, the 
Chinese people were roused to red alarm and indignation. 

Yuan got httle help from the divided and hostile European 
powers, and earned, by exposing the scheme, the cold im¬ 
placable enmity of Japan. It was in vain that Yuan now pursued 
his plans. He could stiU count on die support of his olBcials 
and his well-pruned Legislative Assembly, but the army was 
wavering. On Christmas Day 1915, the commander of the 
forces in the remote province of Yunnan rose in revolt and 
denomiced the pretender. Other garrisons hesitated, then 
joined the revolt. In a few weeks it became obvious that any 
further attempt to establish a monarchy must mean widespread 
civil war. Yuan gave way, dropped his plans in March 1916, 
and died, a broken-hearted man, in June. 
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This sudden collapse of what had apparently been a natural 
and universally-accepted development astonished the world at 
the time, and still requires explanation. Three things were the 
main causes of Yuan Shih-K‘ai’s failure. Firstly his own charac¬ 
ter, which was treacherous and untrustworthy. He had already 
thrice betrayed those who had put faith in his loyalty; first the 
Emperor Kuang Hsu, whom he betrayed to the Empress 
Dowager; next the Regent, who recalled liim to defend the 
dynasty, and saw him betray it instead; lastly the Republic, 
which had accepted liis terms, made him President, and trusted 
liim to the full. The Chinese at that period were stiU under 
the strong imprint of Confucian tradition. Loyalty is the highest 
of the Confucian virtues, and loyalty was conspicuously absent 
from Yuan’s career. He might have founded a dynasty in other 
times; it is doubtful whether it would have lasted more than a 
generation; one of those transitory regimes which arise between 
the great enduring dynasties of China. 

The enmity of the Japanese was the second main cause of the 
collapse of Yuan. The Japanese provided the money to finance 
the revolt of the generals, they sheltered his enemies and dis¬ 
couraged his friends. Yuan was unacceptable to Japan because 
they feared that he would succeed. A restoration of the Empire 
was to the Japanese die only conceivable way in which China 
might emei'ge from her troubles. If she did so, and became a 
strong modern power, Japan had no prospect of empire on the 
mainland. Yuan must therefore be cast down, and the chaotic 
repubhc restored so that chaos might deepen until Japan was 
ready to gain her ends. Flad Yuan rejected all the Twenty-one 
Demands, made himself the leader of a national movement of 
resistance and accepted the risk of war with Japan, he might 
have anticipated history and led China forward to a new order, 
under a new dynasty. But Yuan was not such a man, and per¬ 
haps China was not yet ready for such a struggle. The old order 
had still many bastions standing, only the Throne was gone, 
and the basis for a national resistance was still lacking. 

The third cause of Yuan’s failure was the ambition and 
jealousy of his generals. These men suddenly found, in the con- 
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fused scene of the Republic, diat they, the military, were the 
real holders of power: the Emperor, the symbol of civil 
control, was gone. The viceroys and governors of the old 
Empire had passed away. The new governors, men without 
prestige or experience, were feeble barriers to military ambi¬ 
tion and only too anxious to share with the generals in the spoils 
of office. Now Yuan wished to restore the Empire, to rc- 
impose the control of a strong and lawful government, to 
humble the army and promote his own relatives to princely 
rank. It was clear to the generals that as arbiters of the factions 
of a weak republic they would count for more than as the 
obedient generals of a new Empire. Moreover, all could aspire 
to do what Yuan wished to do. The dynasty was fallen, so any 
able general could found another. Why leave this to Yuan, 
who was ageing, who had no capable sons to follow him; once 
Yuan was gone the field would be clear for all comers. 

The early progress of Yuan’s monarchical movement and its 
subsequent swift collapse alike prove how little as yet the re¬ 
volution had achieved. None of the objectives of 1911 were 
any nearer to realization. China was weaker than before, more 
subject to outside pressures and spoliations. The internal situa¬ 
tion was deteriorating; no remedy for the peasant discontents 
had been produced, modernization was only making super¬ 
ficial changes, industry was .still tiny and bound up with foreign 
controls. The Republic had, up to Yuan’s death, been merely 
tbc old Empire without the Emperor, without prestige and 
without sanctity. Nor was the Repubhc able to defend itself 
Whatever causes had operated to frustrate Yuan Slhh-K'ai, the 
sentiment for democracy and the activity of the republican 
party played no part in them. No one had seriously opposed 
Yuan except Iris own generals. Not one of the republican 
leaders had any hand in his overthrow. 

Consequently, when he fell, the Republic did not recover 
its former position, but became the sport of the military. For 
several years after 1916, a succession of ephemeral cabinets 
occupied the niiuistries of Peking, assumed the name of the 
government of China, endeavoured to collect loans from the 
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Western powers, and were one and all the creatures of what¬ 
ever mihtary commander had won the last civil war. In the 
south, the repubhean party, under their leader Sun Yat-sen, 
established themselves in Canton, repudiated the title of the 
Peking government to rule, claimed to be the only legitimate 
government of China, and were equally dependent on the fickle 
favours of the local military satraps. These generals, like those 
of the north, were only interested in money. They supported 
or betrayed the government for money; they warred upon 
each other to secure richer revenues, they organized the opium 
trade, sold the official posts, taxed the people for years in ad¬ 
vance, squeezed the merchants, and finally, immensely rich, 
allowed, for a last payment, their troops to be defeated, and 
retired to the safety and ease of the foreign Concessions in 
Shanghai or the British colony of Hong Kong. 

If matters were so conducted in the great cities and in the 
capital, in the provinces things were often far worse. Under 
the Empire there had been few troops in the countryside. The 
landlords Hved in their villages, the peasants paid them rent. 
When times were bad, the landlords remitted rent, to alleviate 
the distress around them. If they did not they were in danger 
of being burnt out or slain. The magistrate and the governor 
were careful not to overtax the people, lest revolt occur. 
Revolt might mean calling upon the Court for troops. The 
Court would also inquire into the disorder and probably 
execute tire over-covetous officials. 

There was a natural balance; the poor were oppressed, but 
not too far; they could react with success, or at least with 
danger to the oppressor. The troops were armed with sword 
and spear, so were the peasants. Rifles did not exist, machine- 
guns were unknown. Jack was as good as his master on the 
battlefield. Or nearly as good; trained troops could of course 
easily rout a peasant rabble, but trained troops were few. 

Now the general balance of the countryside was upset. There 
was no Court to rebuke or decapitate a greedy official; there 
was, instead, a horde of soldiers, vagabonds in uniform, with¬ 
out discipline or pay, who fattened on the land. They were 
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allowed to pillage, to rob granaries and slay without punish¬ 
ment. The landlords fled to the cities from these disorders. They 
left baihffs behind to collect their rents. The b ailiffs found that 
the only way to live, and to grow rich at the same time, was 
to go into partncrsliip -with the military. If both agreed to 
collect from some village, good times or bad, all opposition 
could be overcome. Those who resisted would be shot. The 
soldier with liis rifle and machine-gun could lord it over 
thousands of peasants. 

Throughout the period of warlord rule, from 1916 to 1935, 
conditions steadily deteriorated. Little was heard of the distress 
of the countryside in the cities or abroad. Missionaries might 
report what they saw, but few realized how great the change 
was, nor what storms were brewing. The Chinese Revolution 
had become an incomprehensible confusion. No principles 
appeared to be in conflict; no contest between democracy and 
tyranny was visible, no climax and no conclusion. The Western 
world, when it gave any attention to this scene, either despaired 
of China and foresaw Japanese conquest or clung to the belief 
that a strong man would emerge to re.store some kind of 
order. Japan, well pleased at die rapid decline of Cliina, con¬ 
tinued her slow penetration and prepared for swifter and more 
decisive strokes. 

The warlord period was, however, not without lasting im¬ 
portance. It consummated the destruction of two main pillars 
of the old order. The Civil Service, stiU more oiTess intact when 
the Empire fell, perished in the Age of Confusion. The older 
ofilcials withdrew to retirement. The younger either joined the 
hangers-on of some general for a brief period of spoliation or, 
leaving politics aside, endeavoured to obtain a post at one of 
the many new universities. In the warlord period the scholar 
class, at least the best elements of it, withdrew from govern¬ 
ment into academic life. Government and adtninistration were 
left to ignorant soldiers and self-seeking careerists. 

The flight of the rich from the countryside, the prevalence 
of banditry hardly differing from, the exactions of the military 
destroyed the balanced economy of the coimtryside, drove the 
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peasants down further into misery, drained money away to the 
coast, and left the great irrigation and drainage works uncared 
for and in decay. Disastrous floods, famine for which no relief, 
unless from foreign sources, was available, the decline of inland 
trade, the dislocation of communications, all contributed to the 
ruin of the old order of society. The military rule had alienated 
both scholars and peasants; it had defied every moral restraint 
and outraged every hope of improvement; it was the direct 
cause of the second phase of the Chinese Revolution. 

It was not generally reahzed in the West, which continued 
to proffer good advice to China and stiU made no sustained 
attempt to comprehend her problems, that in tliis sad period 
of disorder democracy and with it all that the West hoped to 
see flourish in China had been discredited and cast aside. It is 
true, of course, that democracy had never had any trial at all; 
had never taken root in this ahen soil, and that the pitiful 
travesty of the early Republic was neither an example of 
democracy nor a proof of its failure. Yet that is how it ap¬ 
peared to the Chinese people. In the name of Parliament they 
had seen gross and shameless corruption; in the name of demo¬ 
cracy they had seen nothing but weak and bad governmetrt, 
military usurpation, violation of law, every kind of oppression 
and national decline. By the end of the second decade of the 
twentieth century the Chinese people were completely dis¬ 
illusioned with the false gods imported from the West. They 
turned restlessly to some other solution. 

There were many who would now have welcomed a re¬ 
storation of the Empire; many who regretted even Yuan Shih- 
K‘ai. Other attempts to restore the monarchy had been made. 
In 1917 one of the least progressive generals had occupied 
Peking and clapped the young Manchu ex-Emperor on the 
throne. For a week tlic Empire was restored—in Peking, where 
the shopkeepers dutiflflly produced their dragon flags, kept 
stored away for such an eventuahty. The otlier generds, who 
had been manoeuvring to effect just such a restoration, but had 
not yet composed their jealousies nor agreed upon the division 
of the spoils, now combined to oust Chang Hsun and conduct 
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the young Emperor back to retirement. Chaos returned once 
more. 

The one effect of this comedy was to discredit still further 
the fallen Empire. Whatever others may have planned, or 
hoped to effect, there was never anotlicr movement to restore 
the Manchus, or to found another dynasty. The Japanese 
showed singular lack of understanding of Cliina when they 
believed that the restoration of Pu Yi to the throne in Man¬ 
churia would reconcile the Chinese to the loss of that country. 

The Cliinese are not romantic, particularly in politics. No 
lost cause appeals to the Chinese, no fallen house receives sym¬ 
pathy or support. What has fallen is down and can never be 
raised up. There have been no restorations in China, no 
Jacobites, no ghosts from the political past. Under the Manchu 
Dynasty, it is true, the secret societies, such as the Triad, did 
proclaim their objective to be the restoration of the Ming 
Dynasty. Dr Sun Yat-sen, when the Manchus abdicated, 
solemnly proceeded to the tomb of the founder of the Ming 
Dynasty at Nanking, and amiounccd to the august shade of 
Ming Hung Wu the ruin of the enemies of his house. He did 
not, however, ever suggest that the living representative of the 
Ming family, the Marquis Chu, who had with his ancestors 
been a pensioner of the Manchu Dynasty, should be invited 
to ascend the throne. In Cliinese terms expressions of loyalty 
to the fallen Ming Dynasty were merely an assertion of op¬ 
position to the reigning dynasty, and in no way predicated the 
restoration of the Ming or mortgaged the political future of 
the opposition movement. The Ming themselves, also succeed¬ 
ing to a foreign dynasty, the Mongols, had declared their aim 
to be the restoration of tire rule of the T'ang and tire Sung— 
but had never sought out any surviving descendants of those 
dynasties. The mass of the people neither regretted the Empire, 
nor hoped for its return. Thcyprobably expected a new dynasty, 
they disliked what they saw of the Republic, yet in a vague 
way they felt that the Empire could no longer meet the need. 
Somethmg was required which would suit Cliinese ways and 
yet adapt itself to changed conditions. No one really thought 
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that a new dynasty, encumbered by the memories of the past, 
would prove able to steer China on to a new course. By 1920 
it was clear that Western democracy was not the solution, 
and tacitly it was abandoned even by the revolutionary ele¬ 
ment. 

The prestige of the West in Asia, at least in the Far East, 
was greatly shaken by the First World War. During that 
struggle Japan had been allowed to gather in the spoils, and the 
alHance of every independent Asiatic nation had been sought 
for no very high motives. The corrupt and powerless Peking 
Government had been bulbed into declaring war on Germany, 
with which it had no quarrel, simply so that the Allied powers 
might sei2e the German shipping winch had taken refuge in 
Chinese ports, and close and confiscate German business in 
China. This affair made a bad impression on the Chinese. The 
Germans, deprived of extra-territorial rights, soon proved, after 
the war, that this was an advantage, and regained their com¬ 
mercial power with much Chinese good will. The day soon 
came when only for Germans, wearing armbands with the 
character for German on their sleeves, was it safe to walk the 
streets of Canton. 

Japan, on the other hand, the ally of democracy, had been 
aUowed not only to take tire German concession area in Shan¬ 
tung province, but to keep it for herself after the war. China, an 
ally, was to be robbed for thebenefitofjapan. This indecent treat¬ 
ment aroused in Clrina the first real storm of nationalist feeling 
(May 4,1919). Student parades demanded redress. The terrified 
and indifferent pobticians of Peking were awakened to a sense 
of their own perb, if not to that of their country. The Chinese 
delegation at Versailles refused to sign the treaty. It was the 
first act of dignified self-assertion that the Repubbean Govern¬ 
ment had ever performed. It was due entirely to unofficial 
forces, the outraged patriotism of the students, backed by the 
less comprehending sympathy of the people. It was an event of 
much significance, for witli it went another: the first recovery 
of sovereign rights from a Western power. 

The Russian Revolution had not at first struck any respond- 
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ing note in China. The events of Petrograd or Moscow were 
very far away. For some years Siberia, which was close at 
hand, was held by Whites. But the Soviet Government gained 
complete control of all Russian territory in 1920 and in that 
year approached China widi an offer to renounce not only her 
extra-territorial rights but her special privileges in North Man¬ 
churia, where a new and more equitable agreement was to be 
negotiated. Tliis was the early age of the Soviet regime when 
the doctrines of Marx and Lenin were still imcorrupted by 
Stalinist interpretation. 

A Russian envoy, Adolph Joffe, arrived in Peking, where he 
was boycotted by the Diplomatic Corps, but feted not only by 
the Chinese politicians, but still more by the intellectuals. It is 
certain that the Soviet could have chosen no act more cal¬ 
culated to promote sympathy for Communism and interest in 
its doctrine. The renunciation, voluntarily, of special rights and 
privileges which Russia under tlie Tsars had extorted from the 
Empire set a standard of friendly co-operation—^whatever the 
long-term motive—^which the Western powers were unable 
and unwilling to attain. Comparisons between the behaviour 
of the Communist power and the ‘Capitalist Imperialists’ as 
they now began to be called, were drawn, and were unfavour¬ 
able to the West. Sun Yat-sen had appealed to Britain and to 
America for recognition of his would-be democratic regime at 
Canton, and assistance to overthrow the ruinous rule of the 
warlords. His appeal was rejected. 

At the time it is probable that Sun’s appeal and its rejection 
were incidents which hardly detained the attention of the 
highest levels of government in the West. China and her 
troubles were perennial, insoluble, remote. Europe had much 
more pressing problems; no electoral interest was concerned 
with Sun Yat-sen or his opponents. All uimoticcd, the second 
turning-point of the Chinese Revolution had arrived, and, still 
incomprehending and indifferent, the West once more backed 
the wrong side. When Yuan first showed liis hand the West 
might have put its influence behind its professed ideals and tried 
to bolster up the tottering steps of Cliina’s infant democracy. 
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The Republic was a weak vessel, but at least it was made in 
the Western image. 

The powers preferred the strong man, and thus ensured the 
collapse and discredit of the early Republic. Ten years of 
anarchy taught them no lesson. When Sun Yat-scu, whose 
Government was certainly the legitimate one by the legal tests 
to which the West attaches so much importance, appealed for 
recognition and aid to end Cliina’s misery, they again refused. 
They did not get a tliird chance. The Russians stepped in 
where the West feared to tread, but it was not an act of folly. 

The Western powers had their reasons, or excuses. Sun 
Yat-sen, a sincere ideahst, was not a good administrator, his 
nationahsm was effervescent, and at times tactless. It was far 
from certain that, if helped, he could re-establish the Republic 
or rule it with order and competence. Had there been any other 
visible alternative this argument would have carried more 
weight, but at least a faflible ideahst was to he preferred to the 
blaiik foUy and ruthless corruption of the warlords. The West 
also stiU feared, not what Sun Yat-sen might fail to do, but 
what he might achieve—the formation of a strong and nation- 
ahst China. 

The European powers all had colonial territories either taken 
from China or from kingdoms formerly under Chinese suze- 
rainry. A strong China would certainly reassert her ancient 
right and claims. Every other State which had emerged from 
weakness or subjection had followed such a course. Then the 
trading interests of the West were firmly established in China 
in their Concessions, fortified by extra-territorial rights, andpro- 
tected against any danger of Chinese competition by tariff 
treaties wlrich hmited China’s right to impose duties. Any pro¬ 
posal to interfere with this comfortable situation raised vehe¬ 
ment protests from Shanghai and these complaints were in¬ 
fluentially backed in the home country. 

The warlords, too weak and too corrupt to care for China’s 
interest unless it seemed to coincide with their own, did not 
press for the recovery of lost tights and sovereignties. They 
liked the Concessions which gave them safe sanctuary at every 
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adverse turn of the political wheel. They could there invest their 
spoils in safety, under the protection of the foreigner’s law. 
There, too, they could remain, plotting a return to power, safe 
from any danger of arrest or interference. The Concessions 
were neutral ground. The fact that revolutions do not stand 
still; that if the stream of change is dammed up by some 
obstacle it either finds a way around it or bursts drrough, this 
did not occur to the Western statesmen and merchants. Most 
of their countries were not familiar with revolutions. In France 
and in America, revolution was, of course, a famous, almost 
a sacred, memory. But this very fact inhibited the peoples of 
these countries, as it still does, from understanding the revolu¬ 
tions of Asia. The American and French revolutions were 
victories won in the name of liberty, inspired by classical pre¬ 
cedents, steeped in the traditions of Greece and Rome. The 
Chinese had no right or claim to any such inspirations or any 
such inheritance. Their revolution had not restored law to 
supremacy, nor enthroned democracy, nor overturned privi¬ 
lege. It was just a travesty of revolution mouthing slogans de¬ 
rived from superficial knowledge of the West, but aimed solely 
at personal enrichment and despotic power. 

These views, widespread among the foreigners in China, 
were backed by the consideration that if any other explanation 
was admitted, the results might be very inconvenient. If it was 
accepted that European ideals were valid in Asia, then die 
claims of Indo-Chinese to settle their own affairs, of Indians 
to indepcnccnce, and of coloured races to equality could not 
be denied except by sheer force. The Western nations were 
unwilling to draw these conclusions, and preferred to wrap 
themselves in a cloak of unreality. 

The ideological leadership and inspiration of the Chinese 
Revolution had been Western and democratic; repudiated as a 
sham by the West, it withered and was cast aside by the 
Chinese revolutionaries themselves. They turned to Com¬ 
munism, not at first consciously, but by way of Russian aid 
and encouragement, Russian sympadiy and equal treatment. 
In 1921 Sun Yat-sen met JoIFe in Shanghai. The conference 
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ended in an agreement, by which, while declaring that both 
Sun and JoiFe recognized that Communism was not suitable 
to China, Sun accepted in the name of his party, now renamed 
the Kuomintang or Nationalist Party, the aid of Russia and 
the alliance of the still infant Cliincse Communist Party. 

The Kuomintang was then reorganized on the lines of the 
Russian Communist Party, with political commissars, mass 
propaganda organs and strict discipline. It no longer claimed 
to be working for a democratic republic but for a party dictator¬ 
ship which would govern the country for several years—the 
period of tutelage—until the people had acquired the necessary 
knowledge of democracy and political slcil! to govern them¬ 
selves. Whether Dr Sun really beheved that a people without 
previous experience would in some way acquire it without 
participating in government must remain unknown. All history 
was there to show him that once an authoritarian regime has 
been established it will never yield power except to force. 

The Kuomintang therefore turned away from democracy, 
and after the death of Sun Yat-scu in 1925 it is doubtful whether 
any important leader really expected or desired the end of the 
period of tutelage. They often opposed tlic power of their own 
leadership, but rather in the hope of acquiring it for them¬ 
selves than with the intention of introducing democracy. It was 
not on democracy that the new revolutionary appeal was 
based, but on nationalism. It was not the evils of Chinese 
society which it mainly aimed to overthrow, hut the power 
and privileges of the foreigner. The recovery of sovereign 
rights was the chief purpose of the new revolutionary party, 
the Kuomintang. Very secondary to this aim was the pro¬ 
motion of social revolution, the reform of the land system, or 
the introduction of a rule of law. 

It is true diat Dr Sun’s three principles, the basic doctrine of 
his party, included in the third, people’s livelihood, a vague and 
imprecise aspiration to social betterment. But whether this 
principle meant in practice Sociahsm, die Welfare State, or 
merely some measures of modern hygiene, better communica¬ 
tions and other accompaniments of a developed capitahst 
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society, was left obscure. Tlie real beliefs and ideals of the Kuo- 
mintang were more clearly expressed, many years later, by 
Chiang Kai-slick, in liis book Chinas Destiny, in which all the 
evils and troubles from which Clmia suffered are ascribed with¬ 
out qualification to the unequal treaties and foreign im¬ 
perialism. 

It is important to remember that at this time, 1921-5, 
Fascism was hardly known. The rise of Mussolini during tliese 
years was an event which was litde remarked in Cliina. Hitler 
would remain unlcnown for another decade. The Chinese, 
while repudiating Western democracy, had no authoritarian 
model to turn to except Soviet Russia. But the Kuomintang 
was not a Communist Party, and was soon to quarrel finally 
with Communism. The authoritarian character of the Kuo¬ 
mintang, not Communist, nor yet Fascist, was really a new 
political form, half-imitated from Russia, but without the 
doctrine which gave meaning to Russian Communism; half 
an echo of the fallen Empire, but without the sanctity and 
assurance of the Throne audits encompassing Confucian ortho¬ 
doxy. The Chinese were beginning to seek their own solution, 
but as yet contempt of the past and fear of foreign influence 
prevented them either from turning back to the monarchy or 
on to the acceptance of a strange ideology. 

The Chinese Communist Party did indeed already exist. It 
was founded, in China, in 1921, and almost simultaneously in 
France among the Chinese students in Paris. The first leader, 
Ch'en T‘u-hsiu, was a well-known man of letters and Pro¬ 
fessor of the Peking National University, the premier univer¬ 
sity in China. Among the founders were Mao Tse-tung, then 
a library assistant in Ch'en’s university, and, among the Paris 
group, Chou En-lai. Chu Teh, an older man, who had already 
served in the warlord armies and came from the landlord class 
of Szechuan, perhaps the most conservative in China, had re¬ 
nounced Iris mihtary career, abandoned his opium habit, gone 
abroad and, in Germany, become a Communist. It is significant 
that none of these early foundation members and later leaders 
had imbibed Communism in Russia or understood Russian. 
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The background of diese men was various, but none were 
workers. Ch‘cn was an intellectual; Chou the scion of an old 
official family—the son of a ‘mandarin’; Chu, a Szechuan 
landlord and militarist; Mao, a middle peasant or yeoman in 
origin, the son of a farmer who owned land, employed labour, 
and could read and have his son educated. One otlicr thing was 
common to the chief leaders, and to many of their later 
lieutenants. They all came from the west centre of China, 
6:om Hupeh, Hunan and Szechuan, the region where landlord- 
peasant relations were most dislocated, where militarism had 
conducted itself more foolishly and ruthlessly than anywhere 
else, and where the influence of the coast and Western ideas 
was least profound and most disliked. How far this back¬ 
ground and, still more, twenty years of isolation in these same 
regions later on has formed the outlook of the Communist 
leadership may be argued, but it camiot be ignored. 

As a result of the Sun-Joflfc conversations the Chinese Com¬ 
munist Party was recognized, at least in the area controlled by 
tlie Canton Government, and it was agreed that Communists 
might enter the Kuomintang as individual members. Thus a 
strange and ill-defined alliance was made. The Communists 
concentrated their activity on the fields of propaganda and 
mass organization. They also succeeded in infiltrating the army. 
The government remained in the hands of the Kuomintang. 
Meanwliile the endless cycle of warlord civil wars continued 
in the north. For a brief time the emergence to supreme power 
in Peking of Feng Yu-hsiang, a general who was both a 
Christian (Protestant) and also inchned to the Left and to 
nationalist ideas, seemed to promise a peaceful reunion of 
China. Sun, already a sick man, came to Peking and there, in 
March 1925, died. Nothing came of his journey. Feng was 
before long ousted by the reactionary Chang Tso-lin, the 
warlord of Manchuria. 

After the death of Sun the Kuomintang, still entrenched in 
Canton, and controlled by a shifting group of leaders, actively 
prepared for an expedition to conquer the north and destroy 
the warlords. Real reform, a disciplined and devoted army and 
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revolutionary enthusiasm marked the new regime in Canton. 
Elsewhere these changes were but slightly considered. It was 
held by foreigners that the ‘Cantonese’ as the Kuomintang 
were usually called could never defeat the more warlike 
nortJrcrncrs. The northern expedition finally started, under 
the leadership of Chiang Kai-shek, early in 1926. The general 
had been sent for advanced training to Moscow by Sun Yat- 
sen and on his return had created and commanded the new 
military training college at Whampoa. From this college have 
come forth not only the best-known generals of the Kuo¬ 
mintang but also their ultimate rivals and victors, the leading 
generals of the Communist army. Old comradeship and early 
friendship may not have been without significance in inducing 
the final surrender of many of the Nationalist generals in 

1948-9- 

A year or so before the launching of the northern expedi¬ 
tion, an event had occurred which, with the irrationality of 
popular response, had greatly cased the task of destroying the 
warlords and carrying forward the revolution. On May 30, 
1925, a student crowd demonstrating against the foreign- 
controlled police of the International Settlement in Shanghai 
on the occasion of the arrest of strikers from a Japanese mill, 
were fired upon with some fatal casualties by the police in the 
Nanking Road. 

It is not easy now, and for foreigners it was still more difE- 
cult then, to imagine or to gauge the violence of the reaction 
which this event produced. Nationwide boycotts of British 
and Japanese firms, individuals and organizations swept from 
Canton to Peking. Demonstrations wliich provoked or in¬ 
volved further violence occurred at Canton and elsewhere. A 
total boycott of Flong Kong, with a mass withdrawal of the 
Chinese working population there, nearly ruined the colony 
and wrecked its trade. Missionaries had to leave the interior, 
the Press maintained a violence and scurrility which was for¬ 
tunately concealed from most foreigners by their inability to 
read Chinese. The foreigner, bewildered, indignant and 
alarmed, sought in vain to explain, to reason, to justify. No 
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attention was paid by rich or poor, student or peasant. Uni¬ 
versal indignation, violent hatred and ferocious threats of ven¬ 
geance were the sole response. 

It is extremely important to examine this sti'ange pheno¬ 
menon, which is a perfect example of what the foreigner failed 
to understand about China and where the Chinese lack any 
comprehension of the West. The Westerner, even the liberal 
Westerner, felt that though the police might have acted 
hastily, they were legally in the right. They had been assailed 
in defiance of a probibition against parades. They had given the 
due statutory warning, they had fired first in the air, only 
secondly at the demonstrators. Law had been upheld by a 
necessary act of firmness, however tragic the consequences to 
individuals. Fathers who mourned their sons should have re¬ 
strained rash youths from taking part in politics which they 
could not understand. If more discipline were shown in the 
home these things would not happen. Such were the admoni¬ 
tions, more in sorrow than in anger, which leading and well- 
known Westerners long resident m Cliina offered to their 
critics. 

To the Chinese, to all Cliinese, tlie professor, the politician, 
the merchant and the coolie all tliis was ‘wind past the ear’. It 
meant notliing, struck no chord, seemed a tissue of thin excuse. 
The Chinese viewpoint utterly ignored the law and legalities. 
It was simple, direct, easily understood—by Cliinese. Shanghai 
was a Chinese city. In that city Chinese had been shot down 
by foreign-controUed police. Those shot were students, scholars, 
members of the educated ehte, to whom no law should apply 
except the Confucian code of decorum and ethical restraint. 
Moreover they were patriots, they were protesting against acts 
of ‘imperialist oppression’. The Chinese attitude to law was 
here most significandy displayed. 

Law meant violent pendties, which could be justly applied 
only to criminals: it was outrageous in itself, an aggravation 
of the offence, for the Westerner to talk of legal justification 
for such an act against such persons. The legal status of the 
concessions at Shanghai, of the foreign police force itself, all 
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these things meant nothing at all to the Chinese people: hi so 
far as they admitted them to be facts, they claimed that time 
was already long past when such anomalies should be abolished. 
The Nationalist policy of ‘recovery of sovereign rights’ re¬ 
ceived an immense impetus and mass support. For the first 
time since the Revolution tlic whole body of the Chinese 
people was stirred and roused. It remained for revolutionary 
leadership to give this great force its own goal. 

It is probable that the May 30 incident in Shanghai was but 
a match to touch off the highly explosive material of revolution 
wliich had accumulated. The Revolution had so far failed to 
do any single thing to benefit Cliina. Conditions were worse 
than under the Empire. No goal, no iiiteUigible ideal was held 
out to the people. Democracy was discredited and no other 
objective recognized. At tlris point the manifest power and 
privilege of the Westerner, his claims and his wealth, liis 
rights and his infringements of Cliincsc sovereignty stared the 
Chinese people in the face and offered a simple and compelling 
explanation of all their frustration. The foreigner was to blame, 
Ills aggression was the cause of ah. the sorrows of China. Drive 
Irim out, strip him of his wealth, seize liis Concessions, abolish 
his privileges, and then the Revolution could go forward in 
the assurance of victory, of modernization and of peace. 

It was clearly to the interest of the Kuomintang and the 
Communist Party to further this view. May 30 was a godsend 
to them. The mihtarist Government in Peking and the pro¬ 
vincial warlords were embarrassed, abashed and alarmed. They 
were described as ‘rumiing dogs of the Imperialists’ because 
they did not at once take the foreign Concessions by armed 
force. For what were their armies useful; They would not fight 
the foreigner, then wliat woidd they do? It was a telling argu¬ 
ment which bit deep into the minds of the soldiers themselves. 
The Peking Government made feeble protests, rebutted by the 
Westerners, and derided as cowardice by the Chinese people. 
The Government dared neither to take action again s t the foreign 
powers nor restrain the fury and violence of the people. 
Foreigners spoke of the ‘Spirit of Boxerdom’ and demanded 
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troops for protection before it was too late. All of which was 
exccDent propaganda for the revolutionaries, who portrayed 
the foreigner as hand in glove with the militarists to sell China 
and divide her into colonies. The real dangers of the nineteenth 
century were projected into the twentieth, when at last the 
people were sulficiently enlightened to appreciate them. 

Under these circumstances the northern expedition could 
hardly fail. As it went north from Canton provincial warlords 
bargained, resisted half-heartedly and collapsed. By the sum¬ 
mer of 1926 the revolutionary armies had taken Wu Han, the 
three cities of Hankow, Wu Chang and Han Yang which 
together form the great urban centre of the Yang Tze Valley; 
they approached Nanking and were closing in on Shanghai. 
With them, like a tidal wave, came social revolution. The 
Communist organizers spread through the rural areas inciting 
the peasants against landlords; others stirred up the workers of 
Shanghai, who needed little encouragement to resent their 
poverty and ill-treatment. 

Every class was behind the revolution. The irresistible union 
of scholar and peasant, the key to success in China, was at last 
achieved. It can hardly be doubted that had this union persisted 
the Chinese Revolution might then and there have been carried 
to its conclusion, the power of the foreigner broken, the land¬ 
lords tamed, the military despots destroyed and independence 
truly achieved. Under what guise this regime would have 
ruled, by what doctrines it would have been sanctioned, and 
how it would have approached the further problems of in¬ 
dustrialization and population cannot be surmised. 

Yet it is important to recall that at the time of the northern 
expedition the great revolutionary urge was nationalist and 
anti-foreign, not primarily concerned with economic con¬ 
ditions but with political defects. Nothing can be more different 
than the behaviour and the spirit of the nationalist armies of 
1926 and. the Communist armies of 1949. Both were revolu¬ 
tionary, but while the former were filled with a furious and 
fanatical enthusiasm for their cause, careless of the obstacles and 
ignorant of the outside world, the Communists, twenty-three 
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ycais later, were a war-hardened, perfectly disciplined, efficient 
and fully cndoctrinated force, not swayed by passion or resent¬ 
ment, confident of victory, contemptuous rather than resentful 
of the foreigner. 

The revolution of 1926-7 was an explosion, violent and 
evanescent; the revolution of 1948 was an avalanche, ponderous, 
irresistible and conclusive. In 1926-7 the revolution had no 
assured aim; to some it meant the simple expulsion of foreign 
influence and privilege, to others widespread reform, to the 
Communist minority, social revolution. It had no unity of 
purpose and therefore no certainty of operation. In 1949 the 
revolutionary forces were wholly under the control and leader¬ 
ship of the Communist Party; they worked towards an accepted 
aim, their operations were co-ordinated and they had come to a 
clear I'calization of what objectives were significant and what 
could be ignored. 

In the face of the sweep and violence of the revolutionary 
advance, the Western powers, who had been merely irritated 
and perplexed by the Chinese reaction to the May 30 incident, 
became seriously disturbed. For the first time, perhaps, since 
1900 the Chinese crisis became the immediate concern of the 
Cabinet. Mr Baldwin visited a room in the Foreign Office, in 
company with the Foreign Secretary, Mr Austen Chamberlain. 
They were shown the large-scale map of China. ‘So Canton is 
down there,’ exclaimed the Prime Minister, ‘I always thought 
it was here’—pointing to the neighbourhood of Tientsin. Mr 
eh amber] ain contributed the remark that China was really very 
much larger than Japan. 

Having identified the position of Shanghai on the map, and 
appreciated the importance and political influence of the British 
interests diere, they then decided to send a strong force of troops 
to garrison the International Setdement, which hitherto had no 
garrison of foreign troops. Sliips of war were also dispatched 
to the Yang Tze to lie off the ports where foreign Concessions 
existed. These measures had in the past sufficed to impress every 
Chinese military commander with the unwisdom of provoking 
the foreigner too far. 
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This time matters took a different course. The Nationalist 
armies, undeterred by the presence of foreign warships, ap¬ 
proached, attacked and captured Nanking. They then carried 
out some indiscriminate kiUing of various foreign residents, the 
main body of whom were only saved by a barrage from the 
warships and a perilous escape over the city wall with ropes. 
The Nanking incident brought the revolutionary forces to the 
brink of war with tlie Western powers. Other incidents oc¬ 
curred. At Hankow the mob, incited by the pohtical organizers, 
overran the British Concession, plundered the homes of the 
foreign residents and forced them to retire to their ships wliich 
could he protected by the gunboats. At Wan Hsien even an 
imregenerate warlord, no Nationahst nor revolutionary, could 
seize British ships, resist tlieir release by gunboats and drive 
these gunboats off with severe casualties caused by artillery fire. 
Clihia was certainly changing. Perhaps Yang Sen’s actions at 
Wan Hsien were the most significant of aU these afFray.s, since 
neither he nor his men were animated with revolutionary zeal. 

Shanghai, when the foreign garrison arrived, was stdl held 
by the warlord Chang Tsung-chang, perhaps the most ignorant 
and brutal of all the tribe. He had filched Shanghai, a rich prize, 
from his rival, Sun Ch‘uan-fang, who had already succumbed 
beneath the assaults of the Nationalist forces. But now the army 
of the revolution was fast approaching the greatest and wealth¬ 
iest city in Cliina, the home of the richest merchants, the most 
numerous and awakened proletariat, the stronghold of foreign 
interests. 

At the news of the coming change the Shanghai workers, 
organized since May 30 of the previous year as the boycott 
pickets, rose imder Communist leadership and by a well- 
planned coup wrested control of the Cliinese-governed part of 
the city from the warlord’s forces. A few days later the main 
Nationalist armies arrived, the northern troops surrendered or 
fled, and the forces of the revolution were confronted, across a 
string of barbed wire, with, the foreign garrisons. 

The events of February had roused the most acute amdety 
in the foreign community. AU their illusions had been ruth- 
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lessly exposed. The confused, meaningless revolution was sud¬ 
denly revealed as Communist-led andMoscow-controUcd. From 
the belief, held until the fall of Hankow, that the ‘Cantonese’ 
were nothing but a rabble out for loot and incapable of coherent 
operations, they now passed at one bound to the equally ex¬ 
treme view that the revolution was a gigantic Communist con¬ 
spiracy organized and operated from Moscow. Tliis was a satis¬ 
factory belief, and still has its devotees, because it meets the 
needs of pride and sloth. If the Chinese revolution is really noth- 
mg but a machination of the Kremhn, then the old idea that 
the European is always superior is stiU valid. For the Russians, 
for this occasion, can be treated as Europeans. It avoids the un¬ 
pleasant necessity of trying to understand China and her 
problems. 

It can hardly be doubted that at tins point, February 1937, 
war with the West, undeclared, but probably most destructive 
and prolonged, was imminent. Had tlie revolutionary parties 
held together it was inevitable. The prospect was ruinous to 
the foreign merchants, appalling to the missionaries, and un¬ 
welcome to the home Governments. 1937 was a time of peace 
in Europe; no one wanted a distant war in China. It was also 
very unwelcome to large classes of Clhiaese. The merchant and 
the banker, the landlord and the rentier, might wholeheartedly 
join the Kuomintang to vindicate China’s rights, assert her 
just independence, and curb the foreign encroachment. But 
war meant much more than this. It meant, first of all, social 
revolution. Everyone could see tliat after the events of Shanghai 
and the progress through South China. The war would mean 
the arming of the peasants, the loss of the coast cities, the 
ehmination of the influence of wealth and the rise of the Com¬ 
munist Party and the extremists of tlie Left. 

Chiang Kai-shek had for a long time seen that the alliance 
of a landlord and merchant party with Communist revolution 
was unlikely to endure. It had been necessary to ride the wave 
of revolution wliich May 30 had set roUiiag. Now he was in 
danger of being dumped by that wave, cast aside by more 
extreme leaders. The Nationalist Government, now established 
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at Wu Han, whence it had moved from Canton, was very 
much to the Left, under the influence of Borodin and other 
Russian advisers. Those advisers, as is now well known, were 
actually urging the Communists to keep faith with the Kuo- 
mintang, believing, on Stalin’s instructions, that the Com¬ 
munist Party could not carry forward a revolution alone but 
must at present merely prod the Kuomintang to go as far as 

Communist Party, then completely under Russian 
orders, was anxious to maintain the coahtion even though the 
country was aroused to a much more extreme revolutionaiy 
ardour. Whether Chiang and the Right Wing knew this and 
counted it as an clement of strength for their plans or were 
ignorant of the facts made no difference. On March 26, 1927, 
Chiang struck, disarmed the pickets, slew those Communist 
leaders whom he could catch, and soon broke with the Wu 
Han Government to form his own Right Wing Nationalist 
Government seated at Nanking. Among those Communist 
leaders in Shanghai who escaped, by a remarkable chance, was 
Chou En-lai, who had been chief organizer of the coup of 
February in Shanghai. 

Tliis event, the break with the Communist Party, was to have 
been the ‘whiff of grapeshot’ of the Chmese Revolution. So 
Chiang hoped. At first it seemed as if he might be right. Wu 
Han wavered, then broke and came to heel. The Nationalist 
Governments were re-united at Nanking. The Communist 
Party was cast out, driven from power and proscribed; the 
Russian advisers sent back to Moscow. In the following year, 
1928, the united Nationalist armies successfully drove north to 
Peldng, expelled the last warlord, Chang Tso-Iin, and removed 
the capital to Nanking, where it was soon recognized by the 
relieved foreign powers. 

The essence of the whiff of grapeshot theory is that the 
revolution should have outlived its creative—or destructive— 
phase, and that stability is now the need. The small handful of 
troublesome doctrinaires once dispersed, peace and consolida¬ 
tion can ensue. 


possible 

The 
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These conditions were not satisfied by the situation in China 
in 1927. The revolution had once more become violently 
active, it had swept away the militarists and begun the task of 
freeing Cliina from her subjection to the foreigner. But much 
remained untouched or hardly altered. Even the foreigner still 
retained most of his Concessions—all the really important ones 
—and all his extra-territorial privileges. Some restrictions, such 
as those on tariffs, had been conceded to appease the wolves, 
some Concessions, such as that at Hankow and smaller ones at 
other Yang Tze ports had been renounced. They could not in 
any case be held. But the land problem, the peasants and their 
poverty remained virtually as before. There was as yet no new 
institution which promised to restore the fallen power of 
civilian control, there was no ideology to cement the new 
society, no objective beyond a distant and unreal promise of a 
democratic constitution and the stiU unsatisfied demands of 
nationalism. 

The workers of the great cities couldbe, and were, suppressed. 
The Communists were driven from power, but on August i, 
1927, a part of the Fourth Army, one of the best fighting units, 
mutinied at Nan Chang and, led by its Communist officers, 
formed the Red Army. The revolution was not over, it had 
taken to the hills. 

The events of 1927-8 nevertheless ended a phase, the phase 
of unity between peasant and scholar which had so effectively 
broken up the warlord world. Henceforward, for many years, 
that unity was lost. The peasants, suppressed and uncared for 
by the reaction, rallied to the Communist Party, when, a little 
later, that party dropped its dogma and took note of reality. 
The scholars, the educated class, stiU imbued with nationalism 
and believing that the Kuomintang was the party which stood 
for an independent China rather tliaii subservience to Russian 
orders, rallied around the new regime in Nanking or at least 
held off from the Communists. The revolution went into 
second gear; the NationalistParty, in effective control of the vast 
majority of tire provinces, could now show what it could do 
for China. 



CHAPTER THREE 


THE NATIONALIST DICTATORSHIP: ‘KUOMIN’ 

PERIOD 

ONE OF THE first acts of the new Nationalist regime presided 
over by Chiang Kai-shek, when it was estabhshed in Nanking, 
was to build near the tomb of the first Ming emperor on the 
slopes of Purple Mountain a vast and imposing sepulchre for 
the founder of the Republic and Nationalist Party, Dr Sun 
Yat-sen. The structure is in most respects a copy of the ancient 
imperial tombs; it is built, however, not of stone, brick and 
timber, but of concrete, and though covered with coloured 
tiles and a Chinese-style roof it is not well proportioned and 
lacks the harmony and grace of old Chinese architecture. 
Partly foreign in style, with a Chinese roof, using materials ill 
adapted to tlie design, the monument of Dr Sun epitomizes the 
regime of his successor. For all these faults marred from the 
first the government and administration of Nanking. The 
Kuomintang could never make up its nnnd whether its revolu¬ 
tionary past should impel it forward to modernity, or its 
nationalist chauvinism carry it back to Chinese tradition. It was 
shodddy modern, built with ill-considered adaptations of the 
West, but stiU strove to cloak its power in the respectable 
mantle of Confucius, the Cliinese roof, but not made of the 
right material. 

In 1928 the Nationalist armies entered Peking. Chang Tso- 
lin, the last warlord, retreated to Manchuria, where he was 
blown up in his train by tire Japanese, who had no further use 
for liim. The Japanese had also attempted to stop the Nation¬ 
alist advance at Tsiuanfu, in Shantung, but dioiigh their 
intervention there, wholly unjustified and pre-figuring future 
events, did prevent the eastern army from advancing, the 
western force, moving up the Peking-Hankow railway, took 
Peking almost unopposed. This sort of Japanese interference, 
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which provoked the Chinese without really altering the course 
of events, was frequent in the early years of the Nationalist 
regime. It was not until 1931 that the Japanese adopted more 
effective tactics. After Peking had fallen and the government 
there dissolved, the capital was formally transferred to Nan¬ 
king, and the foreign powers, with much reluctance at the idea 
of leaving Peking, conferred recognition on the regime wliich 
had halted the revolution in its tracks and saved the Shanghai 
interests. 

Those interests themselves, or rather many of the foreign 
residents, were unable to move with such agility. They con¬ 
tinued to distrust Chiang and his regime as ‘Red’ long after 
he was actively at war with the Communists. The fact that 
Chiang and the Kuomintang were sincere NationaUsts and 
therefore aimed to reduce the influence of foreigners and curtail 
their special privileges was quite enough to damn him. The 
home Governments, informed by specialists who took more 
detached views, realized that Chiang was a great deal better for 
them than any possible alternative and that some concessions 
must be made. 

They agreed to enter into negotiations for the ending of 
extra-territorial rights and other infringemcnt.s of Chinese 
sovereignty. The negotiations were prolonged, indeed they 
never concluded, for ten years later, while the matter was still 
under discussion, the invasion of the Japanese made all such 
questions irrelevant. The liistory of die Nanking Government's 
foreign policy, their effort to regain Cliina’s sovereign rights 
and lost territories, is instructive since it reveals the main weak¬ 
ness of the regime and of its ideological appeal. The second 
revolution of 1926-7 had been borne on the wave of national 
fury aroused by the May 30 incident in Shanghai. It was only 
in part a movement for social betterment, and that impulse 
was crushed by Chiang’s coup in Shanghai in 1927. The main 
motive force, which brought in the educated class and mer¬ 
chants, was nationalism. It was to recover the full power of the 
State in its own territory that the Kuomintang went to war, 
and it was in the beHef that such a recovery was the essential 
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prelude to any modernization and reform that the merchants 
and intellectuals backed it. 

Once in power, how did the Nanking Government fulfil 
these expectations, how did nationahsm work out in practice? 
Against Britain, France and the lesser European powers the 
Kuomintang was always ready to throw a stone. The lesser 
evils of the International Setderaent at Shanghai, the Con¬ 
cessions in Tientsin and Canton, the extra-territorial rights of 
British subjects, the existence of the colony and leased terri¬ 
tories of Hong Kong and Wei Hai Wei, these matters con¬ 
cerned the Chinese Foreign Office, formed the subject of pro¬ 
tests, negotiations, popular resentment fanned by officials and 
constant pin pricks. 

Meanwhile the Japanese were already dominating the vast 
and rich area of Manchuria; they were soon to aimex it out¬ 
right, or rather to cover such annexation in the discarded robes 
of the Manchu Dynasty. They then invaded Jchol province, 
without any effective resistance by the Nanldng Government. 
Later still they virtually detached North China from the control 
of Nanking, used the Settlement at Shanghai as a base of 
attack, stationed ever larger forces in Chinese cities such as 
Tientsin and Tsing Tao, and at last openly invaded the whole 
country. During this long and cumulative series of aggressions 
the Nationalists of Nanking yielded step by step, without re¬ 
sistance, without listening to the clamour of the people, the in¬ 
dignation of the intellectuals, or the appeals of those provinces 
which they abandoned. 

During the years when the Japanese aggressions were grow¬ 
ing annually more menacing the Gencrahssimo, as Chiang was 
styled, devoted his time and Iris German-trained armies to 
fruitless campaigns against the Communist rebels in South 
China, Fluge sums of money were wasted on these vain attacks, 
heavy losses of material, many casualties among the best- 
trained troops. None of these troops were ever permitted to 
fight the Japanese, to garrison threatened areas, or to check by 
their presence the more flagrant violations of China’s territory 
in winch the Japanese military almost daily engaged. During 
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the ten years of the Nanking regime of the Kuomintang 
Manchuria and Jchol were lost, Inner Mongolia and North 
China were so infiltrated by the Japanese that only a touch was 
needed to capture tliis great region; Shanghai was made into a 
base lor Japanese aggression in the south. This was a greater 
loss of territory and power, of prestige and resources, than the 
Empire had suffered in a hundred years of decline. 

The policy of ‘internal pacification before resistance to 
external attack’, the avowed policy of Chiang during these 
years, really meant hunting the Communist guerrillas while 
yielding vital territory to the Japanese. It was ineffective, 
because there was no internal pacification and external attack 
became ever more serious. The Communists could not be sup¬ 
pressed; the whole force of the Government was bent to this 
purpose for ten years and failed. Finally it was the Communists 
who compelled Cliiang to resist the Japanese and thus forced 
their pohey upon the Kuomintang. So remarkable a con- 
setpcnce of the breach between the Communists and Kuo- 
mintaiig, so strange a reversal of the situation of 1937 requires 
examination. 

■When the Kuomintang, led by Chiang Kai-shek, turned 
upon die Communists in April 1927, the Russian advisers and 
still more the Russians of Moscow were taken by surprise. 
They had urged the Chinese Communists to keep in step with 
the Kuomintang, to accept slights and even put up with re¬ 
actionary measures, so that the coahtion might hold until the 
‘bourgeois revolution’, which the Russians held to be the first 
and inevitable step, was completed. 

There must be a bourgeois revolution because China was 
not yet industriahzed and had really no true proletariat. The 
peasants were, of course, by Marxist ideology and Russian ex¬ 
perience, not a revolutionary class, but ‘the packhorse of 
civilization’ as Trotsky called them. No revolutionary party 
could be built on the peasants. The Russians, in fact, knew no 
more about China than their enemies, die Western Europeans 
and Americans. So the Chinese Coimnunist Party was led by 
its Russian masters like a pig to the slaughterhouse. Only 
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when the axe was already falling did the Russians draw back 
in fright, hastdy change their directives, and urge the Chinese 
to fight and seize the cities. It was both too late and the wrong 
advice. 

Some of die Communist leaders fled, others were captured, 
imprisoned and executed. But die army was also in part under 
Communist inducnce—the Fourth Army in particular—and it 
was elements of this force commanded by a Communist officer, 
Chu Tell, which at Nancliang raised the red flag and set the 
Communist Party on a new course. It was at first, on Russian 
advice, a disastrous course. The Clunese Communists were now 
urged to seize cities; oidy in cities are there large bodies of 
workers, and workers must be the base and support of a Com¬ 
munist regime. No workers, no Communists. That was the 
Russian dogma. 

Chu and other leaders were orthodox and obedient; they did 
their best. They attacked Changsha, and were repulsed with 
loss, they seized Canton, and were driven out with great 
slaughter. They failed with still more casualties before Amoy. 
They did not hold a single large city, they were on the run, 
wandering about the mountains of Kiangsi and Finnan. They 
fled to Clungkaiigshan, an almost inaccessible mountain strong¬ 
hold. There they found Mao Tse-tung, a refugee from Hankow 
and the fallen Wu Han Government. 

The meeting on Chingkangslian, now the subject of Com¬ 
munist legend and art, was indeed significant. Mao had civilian 
experience; he had been a rural organizer for the united revolu¬ 
tionary armies in their advance. He knew the South Chinese 
countiyside well, for many years he had travelled in it, and he 
knew die peasants and their wants. He could not get any orders 
from the Russians or from die fugitive Central Political Com¬ 
mittee of the Chinese Communist Party, then directed by a 
Russian-trained Chinese, Li Li-san. But Mao could use his eyes 
and his experience. He could sec the peasants of these wild liflls, 
and see in them the one hope for liis party and their creed. 

Mao and Chu set up a new kind of Communist regime, 
based on the peasants, with land reform as its main plank, 
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guerrilla warfare as its defence, avoidance of cities as its strategy, 
rousing the peasants as its political objective. All of which was 
heresy to Russian teaching. The Central Political Committee 
and the Russians were quick to see that, and Mao was expelled 
from the Central Political Committee. He was perhaps ex¬ 
pelled from the Communist Party. No one can now prove it. 
Communism docs not Uke to leave mistakes on record. 

For some years the Chinese guerilla Communists were for¬ 
tunately for themselves so cut off from all communication with 
the world that they could not receive even the censures of 
Moscow; they had to think for themselves. They were ahlc 
men, and though they made some had mistakes, they found the 
way to survive, grow and spread. At first the idea of appealing 
to the peasants’ land hunger was crudely appHed. Landlords 
were hunted and slain, often with great cruelty. Kuomintang 
officials were put to death, aU opponents or non-supporters 
were treated harslily. 

The Communists were determined to prove themselves the 
friend of the peasant; the best way seemed to be to revenge 
themselves upon the peasant’s traditional enemies. These 
methods certainly won the party the warm and loyal support 
of the peasant population, who gave them itiformation of the 
movements of the Nationalists, denied such information to the 
latter, fed and carried for the Cormnunists, vanished or fled 
from the Nationalists. ‘The people arc the sea; we are the fish, 
as long as we can swim in that sea we will survive.’ So said 
Chu Teh, and he and Mao made sure that the fish hr their shoal 
recognized the taste of sea water. 

The educated class, for the most part diemselves members of 
landlord famihes, did not appreciate these methods or sym¬ 
pathize with the aims of the Communists. To them it seemed 
that Communism was just another great peasant movement, 
like the T‘ai P'ing or the Boxers, and, as it made no attempt to 
win the scholars, like its predecessors, bound to fail. It is 
certain that in tlris early agrarian stage the Clunese Communist 
Party had only one of the keys to success, peasant support; the 
other, the approval of the scholars was withheld, though not 
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firmly attached to the came of their opponents, the Kuo- 
mintang. Each side lacked the dual support which would give 
victory. 

If the Communists by their violence alienated the scholars, 
the Ruomiiitang by its blind selfish indificrence lost the 
picasants. Chiang had one policy for the rural problem, and one 
only: the use of force. The Communists must be crushed; the 
reform of land tenure, the alleviation of taxation, the reduction 
of rent or the curbing of usury, all these might be desirable, 
even advisable, hut could not be put into effect so long as 
armed rebellion was afoot. Such poheies would have shown 
weakness, would have, by admitting die claims of the Com¬ 
munists, condoned their rcbeUion and thus given it new 
strength. It was the familiar argument of authority faced with 
insurrection. It might have had some validity if Chiang could 
have suppressed by force the insuri'cction which, according to 
Kuomintang pohey, both inhibited the Government from re¬ 
sistance to foreign aggression and from internal reform. 

Several large-scale attempts in the years between 1930 and 
1934 were made to crush the Kiaagsi Soviet and its offshoots 
in Hunan, Hupeh and Kuang-tung. Some of the smallest Com¬ 
munist areas were overrun, but against the main centre every 
effort fiiilcd, and these failures were damaging to the prestige 
of the Government. At last the policy of slow blockade, the 
gradual compression of the Communist area, began to give 
results. The Communists—^according to Mao Tse-tung—^also 
made some errors of strategy. They saved themselves by the 
celebrated Long March. Ab^andoning the Kiangsi Soviet and 
its colonics in the region south of the Yang Tze, the whole 
Communist community, army and civilians ahke, broke out 
of the blockaded area and marched soutli-wcst to the farthest 
frontiers of China. 

They passed through die backward provinces of Kucichou 
and Yunnan, hardly^' opposed by the antiquated and ill-armed 
armies of the local military governors, remote survivals from 
the warlord era. They crossed the upper Yang Tze in its wild 
gorges, skirted the edge of Tibet, where they met many hard- 
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ships from hunger and cold, and finally descended through 
Kansu into the northern part of Shensi province, a backward, 
remote area, easily defended, and adjoining the Mongohan 

During this mass flight the Nationalists, continually amioun- 
cing the utter destruction of the Communist forces, followed 
in pursuit, unable to judge the direction that the Long March 
was really aiming for, and thus unable to interceptit. They did 
succeed in imposing tire rule of Nanlcing on the western pro¬ 
vinces of Kueichou, Yunnan and Szechuan, which had hitherto 
remained under warlord control. Much speculation at the time 
was given to the reason why the Communists had chosen to 
retreat to such a backward iU-favoured region as Shensi. Many 
parts of Soudi-Wcst Cliina through which they marched were 
more defensible, riclier aiid less accessible to the pressure of the 
Nationalist Government, It is apparent that the real reason for 
the Long March, apart from the pressure of blockade, was to 
establish the Communist base in a position where it could 
participate in resistance to, and profit from, the impending 
Japanese invasion. 

The Communists had already, while still in Kiangsi, issued 
an empty and propagandist declaration of war upon Japan. 
Empty, because thc)^ were not in contact with any area where 
Japanese troops were to be found, and were indeed separated 
from such regions by hundreds of miles and the Kuomintang 
armies. Propagandist, because they had already sensed that the 
Chinese people were alarmed and outraged by the policy of the 
Nanking Government in yielding to Japan, and were demand¬ 
ing national resistance. By coming forward as the champions of 
the patriotic movement, the party of resistance, the Commun¬ 
ists hoped to gain support in classes hitherto opposed. At the 
same time, on their arrival in Shensi, they abandoned the ex¬ 
treme anti-landlord measures of the earlier period and tried to 
reconcile all classes in support of war with Japan. 

The Communist movement had dius, in the ten years be¬ 
tween 1927 and 1937, developed from a workers’ party of 
theoretical Marxists, into an agrarian party of rural revolution 
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—heretical Marxism in fact, if not in name—and now appeared 
as the party of national resistance and reconciliation, with the 
slogan ‘Chinese do not fight Chinese’. The Kuoinintang during 
the same period had also evolved or decayed. From the early 
days of the Nanking Government the question which occupied 
the minds of enthusiastic nationalists and the intellectuals in 
general was, how long would the period of tutelage last, 
when would a constitution be drawn up, promulgated and put 
into effect. 

Manv drafts were produced; always they were discarded, or 
had to be rewritten, always the new draft gave more power 
to the executive and the President, less to the proposed popular 
assembly. The practice of the Government was also a steady 
trend to dictatorsliip. Wliile draft constitutions engaged the 
labours of theorists, the frequent quarrels between the leading 
members of the party, the arbitrary arrests, exiles and execu¬ 
tions of opponents of the Generalissimo, showed plainly enough 
the real character of the regime. 

These disputes were not always settled without warfare. In 
1930, the revolt of the important General Feng Yu-hsiang, and 
his support of Wang Ch‘ing-wei, Chiang’s chief rival for the 
leaderslhp, led to the estabhshment of a rival Government in 
Peking, and a civil war of several months. Canton and the 
south remained dissident, sometimes in nominal allegiance, at 
other times in almost open revolt. The leading members of 
the Government were continually occupied with these in¬ 
trigues and disorders; they had less time for the real problems 
of government, and soon the promise of unity, reform and 
modernization began to fade. 

There were, of course, some real achievements, largely in the 
fields of communications. Railways were extended, roads built, 
and in the provinces these changes, where the Communist war 
was not a complicating factor, brought a certain benefit. Much 
more might have been achieved if the Government, arbitrary 
thougli it was, had had complete control of the country and 
interad peace. The Kuoinintang justified its failure to do more 
by pointing to Japanese aggression and Communist insurrec- 
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tion. There was truth in this claim, but not the whole truth. 
Japanese aggression could not have made the progress it did if 
the army had been organized to resist it, instead of being con¬ 
sumed in drives against the Communists. 

The Communist insurrection could have been contained, 
perhaps subdued, if the Government, in the rural areas which it 
fully controlled—the vast majority of the provinces—had put 
into effect a real poUcy of land reform. The reduction of rents, 
remission and honest collection of taxes, measures to provide 
the peasant with loans at moderate interest, some resettlement 
and some redistribution of land, all measures wliich elsewhere 
have been the surest shield against Communism, aU these were 
possible, quite practicable, but neglected. 

But there was something else which ate out the heart of the 
Nationalist movement; the lack of any real satisfying and in- 
spirmg ideology. Nationalism was not enough, especially when 
it meant in practice yielding to the Japanese, Democracy was 
manifestly not the ideal or the practice of the regime; it re¬ 
pudiated the past, yet seemed to hanker after Confucianism; 
it was not Christian, although many of its leaders were baptized 
Christians. To what end, to what vision of the future, the 
Kuomintang progressed, no one really knew. Not many of its 
members cared. 

The short-term prospect, the rewards and spoils of office, the 
ambition of high command, aU these things were eagerly 
sought and fiercely contested, but when it was asked where all 
was tending, when the provisional character of tlie Govern¬ 
ment would end, what ultimate shape it would assume, all was 
uncertain. Government propaganda and school indoctrination 
confined itself to a narrow and uninteUigent nationalism more 
often concerned with criticism of the Western nations than 
of the Japanese. The Chinese are a highly inteUigent people; it 
is not possible to enlist their co-operation in this way. The in- 
teUectuals withdrew from politics; the careerists controUed the 
party and strove to secure the favour of the Generalissimo, upon 
whom aU depended. 

The Chinese people are not averse to die personal rule of an 
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autocrat; they had accepted the Empire for thousands of years. 
They now accept the ‘leadership’, as it is euphemistically called, 
of Mao Tsc-tung. But with this acceptance goes respect; it is 
necessary for the autocrat to show plainly that he knows his 
job, that he is the master of the Empire, not merely the mani¬ 
pulator of hitrigucs, the arbiter of factions. Chiang Kai-shek 
never really controlled China; he could not prevent Japanese 
infiltration, he could not crush the Communists, he could not 
discipline the Kuangsi generals nor keep Canton loyal; he 
juggled avith the factions of the Kuonhntang, but only ruled 
bv playing one off against the other. A military ruler to com¬ 
mand respect must be successful in war; a civilian autocrat 
must, like StaUn, construct an instrument of government both 
efficient and loyal. Chiang was an unsuccessful general; his 
party was neither loyal nor efficient. 

Under the Kuomintang the worst evils of the warlord era 
were reduced, or eliminated. The internal situation did not 
seriously deteriorate, but it did not improve. Tire external 
situation changed for tire worse. Instead of the limited en¬ 
croachments of the Western powers, anxious for trade open¬ 
ings, for profitable concessions and special rights, but not at all 
anxious to take over the immense task of conquering and 
governing China—^in place of these gadflies, the Kuomintang 
faced Japan, who did in fact intend to conquer China and to 
incorporate the whole Empire in her own. 

The Kuomintang never faced tliis danger or made a policy 
to meet and counter it. They refused to see that to oppose 
Japan, which really did threaten, it was wise to conciliate the 
Western powers who did not. They failed to understand the 
change which tlie first world war had wrought in the West. 
The European powers were now faintly ashamed of their 
aggressions of the past. Their active Left parties were openly 
critical of‘imperialism’. These nations were now no longcj- any 
danger to China; it was not a question of whether they would 
seek new rights and concessions, hut of how long it would be 
before they gave up what still remained to them. 

Moreover, the West was now aware tliat democracy was on 
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the defensive; it was prepared to encourage, even to aid in re¬ 
sistance to totalitarian aggression. America was no longer the 
aloof self-contained country of the early Republican period. 
America was already moving towards that contest for the 
Pacific which Japan also foresaw. The true policy for the Kuo- 
mintang was to place themselves unequivocally on the side of 
the democracies; to introduce those reforms which would con¬ 
vince the West that China had the same faith, and to show such 
resistance to the Japanese as to bring close the danger of a wide¬ 
spread war. The West was anxious to maintain peace; the 
prospect of a war throughout China, and one which might 
perhaps engulf the Eastern posse.ssions of the West, would have 
stimulated the European and American leaders to take active 
steps to restrain Japan. 

Instead, the obvious trend in Cliina towards Fascism, the 
preference for German advisers in the militaiy sphere, the w'Cak 
yielding to Japan wliich gave no promise of national survival, 
and the continued covert hostility to the Westerner which the 
Kuomintang constantly displayed, these traits cooled the in¬ 
terest of the West, and induced the widespread belief tliat 
Cliina was doomed to succumb to Japan, that there was no 
sense in engaging in a quarrel which Cliina would not support, 
and that ncutraUty was the best policy for the Western nations. 
When the war came, Cliina was left alone. 

The Kuomintang was, of course, to a large extent the 
prisoner of its own past and of the stdl-dccaying ancient 
Cliincse social system. It strove to arrest the course of the revolu¬ 
tion, to stabilize society while the necessary basis did not yet 
exist. The attempt to modernize China without interfering 
with the land system, the endeavour to fit some rags of Con- 
fucian doctrine to a party dictatorsliip, which itself was sup¬ 
posed to be temporary, to deny the practice of democracy and 
still pretend to be preparing the people for it, to proclaim and 
teach nationalism, and yield to the national enemy, this medley 
of contradictions could not form a coherent policy wliich 
would win mass support. The Kuomintang failed for lack of 
vision, for lack of any long-term poHcy thought out in terms 
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of reality, and thus became a prey to selfish ambitions, to cor¬ 
ruption and to nepotism. 

In 1936 it was clear that a crisis was approaching. The Com¬ 
munists had completed their Long March, they were plainly 
not ‘exterminated’ and they were safely ensconced in North 
Shensi. They were also appealing to the nation for unity 
against the Japanese. In Lurope the rise of Llitlcr and the dis¬ 
union of his opponents threatened a new war, and wholly in¬ 
hibited the democratic powers from liindering or opposing 
Japan. The Japanese were soon to inflict public humiHation on 
the British inhabitants of Tientsin without evoking anytliing 
more than protest from the British Government. They were 
to sulk an American warship in the Yang Tze and escape the 
consequences. Given these circumstances, and the Japanese 
military mind, it was obvious that within a few months Japan 
would make some further sweeping advance in Cliina, expect¬ 
ing no intervention from without, and very little opposition 
from Avichin. Peking and North China had been virtually 
detached from the control of Nanking by the Ho-Umetsu 
Agreement in 1935. 

The protests of Chinese patriots had been silenced by im¬ 
prisonment and censorsliip. The Government, still pursuing the 
will-o’-the-wisp of internal pacification, was deaf to the cries 
of the outraged citizens of the north, heedless of the Japanese 
threat to what remained of China. 

In December 1936 Chiang Kai-shek was planning one more 
‘extermination drive’ against the Communists in Shensi. The 
base of operations was the city of Sian, capital of the province. 
The army facing the Communists there consisted of local 
Shensi forces and the North-Eastern Army—the troops of 
Chang Hsueh-hang, son of the warlord Chang Tso-hn, and 
ousted ruler of Manchuria. His men, like liimself, were natives 
of the Manchurian provinces, exiles, who saw httle hope of 
return, and less point stiU in fighting tire Communiste, who 
were, so they said, anxious to fight the Japanese. There had 
been coinings and goings between the nominally hostile 
armies. There ivas, in fact, a virtual armistice in operation. 
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The Manchurian troops were m no mood to continue attacks 
upon the Communists. When the Generalissimo heard some 
rumours of this disaffection he decided to proceed to Sian to 
deal with the situation and press forward the offensive. 

He arrived in that city with his staff by air on December 7. 
On December 12 when at a hot-spring resort outside the city, 
he was surrounded and made prisoner by the mutinous troops 
of Chang Hsueh-liang and ms Shensi colleague. Thereafter, 
well treated but held prisoner, the Generalissimo was forced 
to listen to the arguments of his captors. These arguments were 
in favour of peace with the Communists and resistance to 
Japan. The Generahssimo was at first adamant. He would never 
pardon rebels. Soon it became clear that if that were to be liis 
attitude he would never have the opportunity to pardon or to 
punish. Meanwhile in Nanking, intrigue and alarm were woven 
m an intricate pattern. The family of Cliiang were utterly 
opposed to measures against the rebels which would endanger 
his life; others were not so solicitous. There was a conflict 
between those who wished to uphold the policy of the Kuo- 
mintang at the risk of CJiiang’s life, and those who wished to 
save his life at the cost of throwing over his policy. 

In Sian, while this debate continued, and preparations for an 
attack both by land and air went forward, the Generalissimo 
had had to see another visitor, one most unwelcome to him: 
Chou En-lai, the Communist leader who had organized the 
Shanghai uprising, and narrowly escaped with his life when 
Chiang carried out Ids counter-revolutionary stroke. Chou had 
several talks with the leader of the Nationalist Party. He at last 
convinced him of two dungs; firstly that only by accepting the 
terms whicli the rebels and Communists proffered could he 
save his life, for, unless he accepted, the rebels would put him 
to death. Secondly, that if he accepted these terms the Com¬ 
munists would acknowledge his authority as head of the State. 
The terms were amnesty for the rebels; an annistice and peace 
pact with the Communists, and a united front to oppose any 
further Japanese aggression. Cldang accepted. 

By diese agreements the Communist Party undertook to 
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abolish iLs titular independent State, whicli was renamed the 
Border District Administration. It also undertook to suspcjid 
land distribution and confiscation, but insisted on rent ix’duc- 
tioii in its areas. It finally agreed to abolish the name of Red 
Army and call its forces the Eighth Route Army of the 
national forces, under the supreme strategic direction of the 
Generalissimo, whose authority and government were also 
acknowledged as legitimate. These were big concessions, even 
if some were more nominal than real. They aroused the scorn 
of Trotskyist Communists, the wonder of ordinary Chinese. 
The Communists henceforward had a fascination for the 
Chinese educated class; could it really be tliat hei-e was a party 
ready to sacrifice its own interests for the good of China? That 
may not have been in fact, as will be shown, what the Com¬ 
munists were doing, but the appearance was very valuable to 
them and won them wide support. 

The ‘face’ o!' the Government was saved by these terms, so 
skilfully cotnbinccl to give Chiang ‘face’ and the Communists 
the substance of what they wanted. The long war was over; 
the internal pacification had at last been achieved, now the 
Government could with good grace go forward with the policy 
of resistance to external pressure. But in reality, as every think¬ 
ing man could see, it was Chiang who had yielded, and Chang 
I-Isuch-liang and the Communist Party who had forced him to 
throw over the policy be had followed for ten years, and adopt 
that which the Communists had made their own. 

The internal pacification had been achieved not by con¬ 
quering the Communists, hut by making peace with them; 
the rc.sistancc to the Japanese was their policy, forced upon 
Chiang Kai-shek. The ‘face’ wliich Chiang comforted himself 
with was also poor coin compared with the reward in public 
esteem which the Communist Party won for ending die civil 
war and compelling the Government to resist Japan, Hitherto, 
since 1927, the Communists had lacked the .support of the great 
mass of the educated class. Now they won bach all and more. 
Their Yenan university in the Shensi hills became the resort of 
the active and enterprising students from all over China. The 
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Communists were respectable; members of the united front, 
patriots; perhaps only ‘agrarian reformers’, a harmless name, 
which they cunningly allowed to be given currency. 

The object of these manoeuvres by Mao and lois colleagues 
is now clear. They had adopted, for several years already, a 
new long-term programme, which should make possible the 
idtiinate triumph of Communism. War with Japan was essen¬ 
tial to that plan. War would mean the speedy defeat and re¬ 
treat of the Nationahst armies, which, however well they 
fought, had not the equipment to resist Japan for long. The 
Japanese w'ould overrun wide stretches of China, but while 
they would root out the Nationalist regime, destroy its ad¬ 
ministration, drive away its officials, and substitute their own, 
or puppet rulers, they could not garrison the countryside and 
still have the troops to conquer all China. .Either they must 
advance far and wide, leaving the villages alone, or they must 
intensify tlie occupation of a restricted region, which would 
mean that the war could not be fought to a conclusion. 

The Japanese counted on the surrender of a defeated Cliina. 
They might get that from the Kuomintaug, or they might not, 
but the Communists, who had ten years of experience in 
guerrilla warfare behind them, could be sure of being able to 
keep the field, for years if need be, till they, and they alone, 
represented Cliincsc resistance. One day they would win, and 
they would be automatically the rrders of Cliina—Communist 
China. 

Whether Mao expected a total Japanese conquest, and thus 
the disappearance of the Kuomintang, or a surrender to Japan, 
and the discrediting for ever of the Kuomintang, or a stalemate 
in which, as happened, the Nationalist Government was de¬ 
prived of three-quarters of its territory but managed to defend 
the remainder, in any case the Communists would win. They 
were the fish, the people were the sea, and the people of China 
were in every village, Japanese-occupied, Kuomintang or 
‘liberated’. It is probably true to say that Chiatig Kai-shek also 
saw this prospect. The reluctance to accept peace with the 
Communists, or to oppose the Japanese, came from this cause. 
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War could only be fatal to the Kuomiiitang unless it were won 
for China swiftly, by powerful alhes. But China had no allies. 
Yet Europe w'as on the brink of war, and world war offered to 
the Kuoniintang its one chance of victory and survival.In the 
belief that general war in the Far East would soon precipitate 
a wider conflict the Nationahst Government was prepared to 
take the inevitable risk and in the words of one of its more 
able mihtary leaders ‘sell space to buy time’. 

Both Chinese parties thus concluded the truce, which ended 
tlie civil war and prepared for the national war against Japan, 
with mental reservations. The Communists saw the way to 
ultimate triumph tlirough the disasters which war must surely 
bring to China. The process of levelling the old order would 
be greatly accelerated by the universal ruin and impoverish¬ 
ment wliich invasion must bring. They thought they could 
afford to be the ally of the Kuomintang because that party 
would perish and the Communists would be their heir. 

The Kuomintang entered the war with less hope; yet for 
them also there was some prospect of advantage. National re¬ 
sistance under the leadership of Nanking, if at all effective, 
would do much to restore the fallen prestige of the Kuomin¬ 
tang. It might win sympathy abroad; it could look forward to 
the support and alliance of the great democratic powers, who 
would not want the Communists to be left as the sole de¬ 
fenders of Chinese independence. If Japan could be held—at 
whatever sacrifice of space—then time would bring the suc¬ 
cour of the West, ultimate victory, and the Communists could 
be cast aside and if necessary crushed by force. Since neither 
side was sincere mutual accusations of treachery are equally 
irrelevant and equally jusdfied. 

The course of the war fulfilled the expectations of both 
parties—^with a twist. The Japanese made all the mistakes which 
the most fervent Chinese patriot could have hoped for. They 
advanced far into the interior, only holding key cities and lines 
of communication. They sought to destroy die Chinese field 
armies, those of the Kuomintang, but neglected to search out 

* A> it does today. 
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and scotch the beginnings of guerrilla resistance. They con¬ 
tinued to cherish the hope that the capture of this or that city 
would bring the capitulation of the Chinese Government. They 
permitted their troops to treat the population with great 
brutahty and disgraced their army by the ferocious sack of 
Nanldng, the wanton attacks on universities and other cultural 
institutions, and the slaughter of prisoners. They alienated all 
foreign sympathy or tolerance by open disregard of the rights 
of foreign nations and iU-treatnient of their nationals. They 
could not have adopted poheies more calculated to rouse the 
Chinese people to enduring opposition. 

In the early stages of the war the Japanese easily took pos¬ 
session of North China, which they had already infiltrated. 
Only a symbolic resistance was offered by the provincial armies 
of that area. The attack from Shanghai—using the hitcrnational 
Settlement as a base—^was, however, very firmly opposed by 
the main strength of Chiang’s modern army, and held for tlu-ee 
months. This defence of Shanghai won the Chinese the respect 
and wondering admiration of the world. No one had thought 
the Chinese arinics capable of such steadfast courage and en¬ 
durance. The Kuomintang gained much prestige by this action, 
and still more by the battle of Tai Erh Chuang, in Shantung, 
in which a Japanese force, moving imprudently southward, was 
caught and totally routed by the Kuonuntang General Li 
Tsung-jen. 

Up to the end of 1937, and even far into 1938, the Kuo¬ 
mintang seemed to he malemg the better show of resistance, 
and die Communists gained httle praise or consideration. For 
one thing, while the battles fought by the Nationahst forces 
took place in the coast region, where foreign correspondents 
operated, and where well-known places were involved, the 
Communist forces fought in the mountain zone of North- 
West China, and they engaged from the first in guerrilla rather 
than positional warfare. Their effort was dius not spectacular 
and passed almost unnoticed. 

In ip3 8 and 1939, wliiie China still fought unaided and alone, 
the picture began to change. The Nationahst Government had 
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been driven from its capital, Nanking, at the end of 1937. In 
the latter part of 193 8 it also lost the temporary capital, Han¬ 
kow, four hundred miles farther up the Yang Tzc. Canton, its 
last link with the coast, was captured by the Japanese witlr so 
little resistance tliat talk of treachery and cowardice was every¬ 
where repeated. The Kuomiiitang was now driven to the ■west¬ 
ern mountain region of China; all the coast was lost; all the 
North China plain; all the middle Yang Tzc Valley. These arc 
the richest, the most populous, and the most developed pro¬ 
vinces of China. They contained all China’s heavy industry, all 
the railways, all the navigable rivers except the difficult Upper 
Yang Tze. They also contained, in the big coastal and river cities, 
all the modern-minded and foreign-educated Chinese who had 
given the Nationalist movement its leadership and its strength. 

Many of these indeed chose to follow the Government into 
the western mountain provinces; the universities, to their great 
honour, did the same, abandoning their buildings, their 
hbraries and often much of their laboratory equipment and 
taking refuge in ancient Buddliist monasteries far from any 
contact with the world of learning. Much equipment with 
truly Chmese patience and labour was carried away in small 
boats, on the backs of men, and on pack animals. In the fir 
west the Chinese intellectuals bore hunger, neglect and in¬ 
sanitary and unhealthy conditions for six years, but did not 
abandon their intellectual pursuits or their standard of scholar¬ 
ship. 

The Nationalist Government, from the end of [939, never 
made any further miUtary effort to recover lost territory; it sat 
patiently in Chungking, the wartime capital, waiting for the 
world war to alter the whole scale of the conflict. It held the 
passes and defended, with some success, the rice-producing 
area of Hunan, which was very necessary to the victualling of 
the army and the swollen population of the west. It did not 
engage to any serious extent in guerrilla warfare behind the 
lapanese lines. 

This task was left to the Communists who had set about the 
infiltration and organization of the so-called occupied areas. 
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They sent in dicir trained forces in small units, collected and 
reorganized the scattered bands of former soldiers, or patriots 
who were in arms against the Japanese, linstaUcd themselves in 
the more inaccessible hiU regions, set up a civil administration, 
collected taxes, reduced rents, associated the population of all 
classes in the administration of these ‘liberated areas’ as they 
were now called, and waged a skilful but hmited guerrilla war 
against the Japanese. It was not much publicized, but gradually 
it became an important factor. The Japanese at first ignored 
these activities as ‘banditry’; presently they found that whole 
regions were slipping into the hands of the ‘bandits’, and had 
to take ‘punitive’ measures. Villages were burned, peasants 
slain, but the elusive guerrillas were not brought to battle. All 
that the Japanese gained by such expeditions was a firmer re¬ 
sistance and more widespread hatred. 

It may be asked why the Nationalist Government did not 
from 1939 onward organize its own resistance, send in its orra 
guerrilla units, and keep aUve its claim to be the Chinese Govern¬ 
ment of the occupied provinces. Some small and unco-ordin¬ 
ated attempts to do this were indeed made, but they were half¬ 
heartedly supported, left without proper supervision and 
gradually were either taken over by the Communists or 
liquidated by the Japanese. The real reason for tlic failure to 
expand Nationalist guerrilla activity was the jealousy of army 
commanders for irregular formations, and above all the fear 
that the Government entertained of arming and rousing the 
peasantry. 

It was the prospect of social revolution following die war, 
the fear that the armed peasant who had been a guerrilla would 
never become once more a docile tenant, tliis very real danger 
inhibited all Kuomintang .siqiport for the guerrilla resistance. 
The failure to follow the revolution through, to carry it to the 
villages, and complete the task, was now sho\vn to be the fatal 
error of the Nanlring Government, and the ultimate cause of 
its downfall. 

During the years between 1938 and 194.1, the Nationalist 
Government was divided into factions favouring continued re- 
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sistance or negotiated submission to the Japanese. Germany, 
seeing the danger of Japanese aggrandizement on the one hand, 
and of her entanglement in China on the other, tried to induce 
Chiang to make peace, and even obtained considerable modifi¬ 
cation of die more extreme Japanese demands. It must always 
be held to Chiang Kai-shek’s honour and credit that he re¬ 
jected these tempting offers, and refused to follow what seemed 
the easy way out. Wang Ch‘ing-wei, his chief rival, was a 
weaker man, and took what he deemed to be his chance. He 
fled from Chungking by way of Indo-China, and accepted the 
Japanese post of nominal head of the ‘Chinese Government’ in 
Nanking. Wang’s flight was not copied by other prominent 
Kuomintang leaders. The ruling policy still remained to ‘sell 
space for time’, and wait and hope for Japan to become em¬ 
broiled with the democratic powers. 

In this the Chinese were, as is well known, justified. Japan 
had a programme of aggression and empire which required 
the expulsion of the Western nations from the Far East. The 
conquest of China would not have deterred her from those 
plans, and the failure to conquer all China did not modify 
them. It is true that for China the prospect in 1940 appeared 
dismal. The Western powers were going down hi defeat 
before triumphant Germany. America was neutral; so was 
Russia. Had Japan then attacked Britain and France their 
participation hi the war against Japan could have done Chhia 
no good. It must also be credited to the Kuomintang leadership 
that they had long-term faith in the cause of the Alhes, and 
counted on changed fortune m the future. Here, too, they were 
right. Japan could not fulfil her aims without war with 
America, war between Japan and America was China’s chance, 
and worth more than any offer wliich Hitler could induce the 
Japanese to make. The Chinese saw America’s danger from 
Japanese attack, and Japan’s fate as a consequence of such an 
attack, more clearly than either Washington or Tokyo. 

The Communists had less to hope from foreign intervention. 
Their only real foreign friend was Russia, who was careful to 
^ve the Japanese no grounds for displeasure, and was not yet 
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at war with Germany. The Russians, moreover, still eyed Mao 
Tsc-tung and his party with a cold and questioning glance. 
The united front was, of course, a policy approved by 
Moscow, but the united front against Japan did not at that 
time fit Moscow’s foreign policy. The past differences of the 
Chinese Communists with Moscow were not forgotten, per¬ 
haps by either side, and the Russians remained very dubious 
of the real strength and potentiality of the Chinese Communist 
Party. 

Lace in the war, in 1945, Stalin could say to Harry Hopkins 
that he did not regard the Chinese Communists as a serious 
factor, and recognized only Cliiaiig’s Government as that of 
China. It may, of course, be doubted whether Stalin was 
sincere. He may have intended to lull American suspicion, he 
may at the same time have reassured Mao. Yet it is also true 
that many incidents, to be related later, show that Russia did 
not appreciate the real position in China, and was as much 
surprised by the outcome as the Western powers. 

On the other hand the Communists in Cliina had not much 
to expect from victory won by foreign arms. If the Kuoinin- 
tang was saved by America the future of the Communist Party 
would at best be uncertain, at worst, in jeopardy. The longer 
the war went on, the more the Communist control of the 
so-called occupied areas deepened and intensified. An abrupt 
end to the war would interrupt this process. A long inconclpsive 
war was Mao’s interest, swift victory was Chiang’s hope. Both 
were to be disappointed. The first result of Japan’s aggression 
upon American and British possessions in the Far East was the 
rapid collapse of the Western powers in that region. Years 
were to pass before American strength could repair these 
disasters and pass on to final victory over Japan. When that 
victory was attained it was too late to suit the Kuomintaiig, 
but, since it still survived, it was this regime alone that the 
victorious powers recognized as the legitimate Government of 
China. The Communists were treated as dissident forces who 
should properly submit to the authority of Chiang Kai-shek. 
Their claim to share in the surrender of the Japanese, or to 
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administer the provinces in which they had maintained re¬ 
sistance for eight years, was not accepted. 

One reason for tliis situation was the growing dissension 
between Chungking and Ycnan, the Communist headquarters, 
in the years following 1940. The truce came to be almost a 
dead letter. The obvious success of the Communists in or¬ 
ganizing guerrilla warfare and resistance in the north and cast 
contrasted painfully with the failure of the Kuomintang in the 
later years of the war to maintain the spirited resistance of 
1937 and 1938. Their inactive armies, short of food, of muni¬ 
tions, and of low morale, made no warlike moves. In £ict, in 
many places, a clandestine trade with the enemy was not un¬ 
known. Corruption, encouraged by the rapid inflation of the 
currency, spread through the officer corps from the generals 
downward. The Chungking Government saw with alarm that 
their cause in the occupied areas was going by default and that 
the Communists were becoming identified in the minds of the 
people with the Cliincsc resistance. 

When the Communists showed signs of organizing fresh and 
large guerrilla forces, not in North China, but in the south-east, 
regions wliich though now occupied by tbe Japanese were the 
normal stronghold of the Kuomintang, dissension flamed into 
actual hostility. The New Fourth Army, as the Communist 
formation was called, was attacked by the Nationalist forces as 
it crossed the Yang Tze, and suffered very heavy losses. The 
Communist attempt to organize large-scale guerrilla warfare in 
South-East China was thus frustrated. This affair left very bad 
blood between the two parties. The Nationalist army stationed 
in South Shensi, adjoining the Communist base area of Yenan, 
imposed a blockade upon the Communist region which cut it 
off from the only source of foreign aid from the West, the air 
lift to Yunnan flom India. Not merely war supplies, but even 
medical supplies expressly contributed by sympatluzcrs in the 
West were prevented from rcacliing the Communist regions, 
The Communist penetration of the north and cast of C hinn 
could not be prevented. But by successfully preventing the in¬ 
filtration of large-scale Communist guerrilk forces into tbe 
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south-east, the Kuoinintang was able to regain control of the 
rural areas of (he Japanese-occupied provinces south of the 
Yang Tzc. 

From 1941 to the Japanese surrender in September 1945, 
there were really two wars in China. The Kuomiiitang posi¬ 
tional war, mainly passive defence, in the south, and the Com¬ 
munist guerrilla war in the north and north-cast. These two 
forces maintained to each other an attitude of suspicious and 
armed neutraUty. No co-ordination existed between them, no 
exchange of plans, no co-operation. In Chungking the Com¬ 
munists had a delegation, which was treated with the reserve 
usually accorded to the diplomatic mission of an u nfr iendly 
power. The civil war, if not in actual operation, was mani¬ 
festly merely in cold storage; Japanese invasion alone restrained 
the two parties from open warfare, and even that menace was 
not always sufficient. 

In 1945, although early in the year Germanyhad capitulated, 
and Japan had been driven from the Philippines and from. 
Burma, few people in China believed that the end of the war 
was in sight. It wa.s thought that the Japanese army in China 
and the still more powerful force which garrisoned Manchuria 
would continue the struggle even if the home country was 
invaded. The expectation of a large-scale American landing on 
the East China coast, which would be the prelude to a vigorous 
and prolonged campaign of liberation, was general, and was 
indeed tire alternative plair of the Allied Command. The otlicr 
alternative was the atomic bomb, the best-kept secret of 
modern history, whicli no one in China could, of course, 
anticipate. The two Chinese parties in die summer of 1945 
were thus planning on the assumption of American landings in 
the autuimi. These landings would be on the south-east coast, 
a region in wliich Communist guerrilla strength was slight. 
The advance would be directed to the lower Yang Tzc Valley 
and the capture of Shanghai. Thus the ICuomintang could 
expect an early restoration to its home provinces, the lower 
Yang Tze region. The Communist area to the north would, 
on the contrary, be the scene of the subsequent campaign, and 
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the Japanese could be expected to secure this region, their 
immediate rear, in great strength. It was a prospect unfavour¬ 
able to the Commimist cause. 

Before these plans could be realized the atomic bombs on 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki, coupled with a much greater decline 
of Japanese strength than was known to the Alhes, brought 
Japan to surrender. The invasion of China never took place; 
only in Manchuria, the Soviet, hastily fulfilling her engage¬ 
ments after the atomic bomb bad been dropped, invaded and 
rapidly occupied the whole of the Japanese puppet empire 
of Manchoukuo, except the province of Jchol. The Japanese 
army was in control of all the cities in Northern and Eastern 
Cliina, and of those along the Yang Tze as fir as Ichang. The 
first question that arose was the fate of the cities held by the 
Japanese in the midst of Communist guerrilla country. 

The AlUed High Command had allocated the China Zone 
to the supreme direction of the Chinese Government—a very 
reasonable and normal provision. This meant in practice that 
Chiaiig Kai-shek could decide upon the military dispositions 
in Chinese territory of all Allied forces. He promptly claimed 
Iris right and required die US Air Force to lift his troops to the 
occupied areas and thus obtain the surrender of the Japanese 
to the forces of the Kuoniintang, not to those of the Com¬ 
munists. Further, the Japanese and their puppet Chinese forma¬ 
tions were ordered to hold aU posts against Communist attack 
and only surrender them to Kuoniintang forces. These orders 
were carried out; Peking, Tientsin, and all the great cities of 
North China and the Yellow River Valley, situated in areas 
where Communist guerrillas controlled the countryside, and 
where Nationalist forces had not been seen for eight years, 
were handed over by their Japanese garrisons to Kuoniintang 
forces flown in by the US Air Force. Puppet Chinese forces 
were allowed to declare for the Kuomintang, and added to the 
Nationalist army. 

Once again, as in 1925, the Western conception of Icgahty 
had come into conflict with the Cliiiiese principle of com¬ 
promise. To the West these proceedings were the only legiti- 
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mate course of action. Cliiang Kai-slick was not only the legal 
head of the legitimate Government of China, the Allied power 
which all States recognized, but also the Zone Commander- 
in-Chief, The Communists were a Chinese party which had in 
1937 pledged itself to abide by the strategic decisions of the 
Nanking Government, and recognize that Government’s title 
to legitimate rule. Nothing, legally, had happened since to 
upset this situation. It might he that the Western powers 
thought Chiang unwise, a bad ruler, or imprudent. That could 
not alter the legal position. What else could or should he done? 
Were the Communists, in defiance of the legal Government’s 
protests, to be allowed to participate in the Japanese surrender 
as an independent power? That meant a denial of Chungking’s 
sovereignty over North China. To deny the use of the air 
force might have been possible, but would have appeared both 
unfriendly and partisan—and might be construed as a viola¬ 
tion of the agreement on zonal command. 

The Chinese, not only the Commmhst Chinese, saw the 
matter in a different light. Chiang was not only the head of 
the Chungking Government, he was the leader of the National¬ 
ise Party, a corrupt dictatorship which had grossly deteriorated 
during the war. He wished to regain power over the north 
so as to crush the Communists and halt the land reform move¬ 
ment which was rapidly .spreading through tire hberated areas. 
The Commmiists were the actual liberators of millions of 
Clrincse in the north; to deny diem the cities they had so long 
encompassed meant the certainty of civil war, for they would 
never accept this decision. 

The Kuomintang Government was extinct in North China 
and to put it back by American aircraft could only destroy the 
one hope of internal peace, which all thinking liberal Chinese 
desired. If the Communists occupied all North China they 
would be too strong for Cliiang to crush. He would have to 
compromise, there would be a coalition Government which 
would eliminate the worst features of Kuomintang rcacdon 
and restrain the most extreme manifestations of Communist 
revolution. Such was the view and the hope of the Chinese 
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educated class, now almost entirely alienated from the Kuo- 
mintang, but not yet by any means wholly gone over to the 
Communists. 

The rcahzation that a new civil war must, whatever the out¬ 
come, finally ruin the existing economy and society, must 
destroy all tliat war had left of Chinese industry and com¬ 
merce, these things seemed to the Chinese mind infinitely 
more important than legal niceties. They could nol believe that 
America was really animated by such academic ideas, and 
therefore heeded the Communists who were quick to claim 
drat the ‘imperiahsts’ were backing Chiarig for their own 
sinister motives. The sense of public opinion was so strong 
against civil waiy the reoccupation of the north by the Kuo- 
mintang so hicvitably meant civil war, that the force of 
opinion was swung over very strongly to the Communist 
side. Many who did not approve at all of Communism felt 
that the Communists were this time being provoked and 
attacked. The reoccupatioii was felt to be deliberate sabotage of 
internal peace and the hope of coalition government, wliich all 
suspected was anathema to the Kuomintang, but was the only 
solution wliich at that time had mass pubBc support. 

These opinions did not prevail; the rcoccupation proceeded, 
and the Communists retaliated by at once, and finally, cutting 
all railway communicarion between north and south, atid inter¬ 
fering perpetually vuth such lateral railways as existed in the 
north. The Kuomintang garrisons in the north could only be 
reached by air; they were more isolated than the Japanese from 
whom they took over, and they and the cities they occupied 
were dependent on foreign supplies of food sent in by air also. 
If tills situation was to continue, the loss of the cities and their 
garrisons was certain; if the Government attempted to relieve 
them, large-scale war was inevitable. 

The only possibility of peace lay in the reconciliation of the 
Kuomintang and the Communist Party. Alarmed at the 
threatening prospect die United States sent one of her most 
able citizens, who had personal knowledge of China, to 
mediate between the factions. General Marshall’s mission was, 
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however, a tacit acknowledgment that the Communist Party 
was now an equal force, which could not be ignored. China 
was no longer one country, but two; Couiraunist China had 
arisen durine the war and Kuomintang China had withered in 
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CHAPTER FOUR 


THE TRIUMPH OF COMMUNISM: ‘JEN MIN’ 

PERIOD 

IN THE CHINESE language the term coined to mean republic is 
Min Kuo, meaning literally ‘People’s State’. This term was 
used for the early years of the Republic until, after the rise of 
the Nationalist Party, the variant form ‘Kuo Min’ was used 
to mean ‘Nationalist’, the word for ‘State’—‘kuo’ now coming 
before that for ‘people'—‘min’. This was a significant though 
possibly not an intentional indication of the relative importance 
of State and people in a democracy and in an authoritarian 
regime. The Communists, needing a word to mean ‘people’ 
in the sense of ‘masses’ and yet one winch would be distinct 
and unassociated with the terms used by the Nationalist and 
bourgeois republicans, invented ‘Jen Min’, in which the force 
of ‘min’—‘people’ is reduplicated by adding before it the word 
‘jen’ which also means ‘mankind’. The expression ‘State’ thus 
falls out and the new name for the Republic, the ‘Jen Min 
Kuiig Flo Kuo’ leaves the term for State, ‘kuo’, at the end of 
the phrase, well qualified by the expression ‘Jen Min’— 
‘people’s’ and ‘Kung Ho’ which literally means ‘public hai- 
inony’. Associated with the word for State tins is now used 
to render ‘republic’—^with more resemblance to the Latin 
origin of that term. 

It is also perhaps not without significance that the new ex¬ 
pression ‘Kung Ho’ is not really new at all, but very ancient, 
since this phrase was used in antiquity to describe the only short 
period in wliich Cliina had no sovereign, the interregnum in 
the Chou Dynasty which is one of the earliest accurately dated 
events in Chinese history, hi a country where terminology is 
and always has been very important, these things serve to in¬ 
dicate the trend of thought. 

The purpose of GenerS Marshall’s mission to China in tc)4,<5 
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was to induce the two Chinese parties to form a coalition 
Government and thus avert civil war. Almost everyone in 
China and abroad wished this project well; yet it failed. It is 
worth considering, since this initiative and its consequences are 
still much in dispute, why the Marshall mission failed, and 
whether it could have succeeded. To form a coalition of 
opposed parties is in a democraticcountry apossiblc, but never 
an easy, task. The country needs to be faced with a grave ciisis, 
usually a foreign war, before party feeling can be quelled, and 
a minimum programme, usually victory, can be agreed upon. 
A coalition Government also assumes that each of the coalescing 
parties recognizes the other’s legal right to compete for power, 
and accepts the fact that if one of the parties disagrees pro¬ 
foundly with the policy of the Government it may withdraw 
from the coalition and resume legal opposition. 

These assumptions hardly fitted the Chinese scene. There was 
no constitutional Government, no organ of power other than 
the cabinet appointed by the Generalissimo and dismissed, in¬ 
dividually or collectively, at his will. Neither party ItaJ ever 
received a mandate from electors. Both counted their support 
not in votes but in divisions. Political power in China since the 
fall of the Manchu Empire was identical with military power; 
a party without an army could not exist. This had been demon¬ 
strated, even when General Marshall was still in the country, 
by the fate of the Democratic League, a party formed among 
the intellectuals and university professors, which professed, 
sincerely, a programme of democratic ideals. The Democratic 
League counted among its members most of the best brains 
in China; it was a party of Liberals wlio genuinely believed in 
the democratic system and wished to see it put into practice. 
Despairing of the crude authoritarianism of the Kuoniintang, 
the Democratic League tried to turn back, with more know¬ 
ledge and experience, to the original democratic republic of 

1913. 

It had a wide following among the educated class, and would, 
no doubt, in a general election, have gained the support of 
millions of voters. But tliere was and could be no election; the 
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Democratic League had no armed forces of its own, and was 
not backed by any general who had. Chiang Kai-shek, while 
still negotiating under General Marshall’s auspices for coalition 
Government, had some of the Democratic League leaders 
assassinated, others driven into exile, and when Marshall left 
China the Democratic League was proscribed and destroyed, 
its remnants finally took refuge with the Communists and 
joined the nominal coahtion Government of the Peking 
People’s Republic. 

The Cliincsc situation was in fact revolutionary; in a revolu¬ 
tion, which is by definition the overthrow of constitutional 
government, force alone counts. Coalition government as 
understood in the West was impossible in a situation where 
parties were armies and no right of legal opposition tolerated. 
But there might have been, if not coalition in the con,stitutional. 
sense, then agreement as between equal and rival powers, a 
revival of the truce of i937- That truce had been the con¬ 
sequence of the direct and imminent threat of Japanese in¬ 
vasion, a temporary and, in the minds of the truce makers, 
strictly limited agreement, from which both hoped to profit 
at the expense of die other. The proposed agreement to form 
a coalition in 1946 was, on the contrary, intended to provide a 
permanent settlement of China’s governmental crisis and bring 
the Ciriuese Revolution to a close. The Communists were by 
no means ready to agree to any arrangement by which their 
revolutionary activity, now backed by the vast mass of the 
peasantry, would be diverted from its goal; the Kuomintang 
would agree to nothing which threatened its hold on power or 
permitted the spread of social revolution on the land. 

The Communists demanded suflicicnt control of the Govern¬ 
ment to ensure the spread of Comniiniism and its land pohey; 
the Kuomintang were determined to retain power to prevent 
revolution. Both demanded the reduction of tlic armed forces 
of the other and their evacuation of contested points. Both sides 
committed breaches of the precarious truce which had been 
set up to make negotiation possible. The Communists resented 
the reorganization and rc-cquipmeiit and training of Kuo- 
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mintang armies wliicli continued under wartime agreements 
with American advisers. The Kuoinintang complained that the 
Communists continued to interrupt railway and road com¬ 
munications, and spread their land reform in the rural areas. 

Had the internal situation been easier and the conflict of the 
parties less violent, the external situation in itself would have 
made agreement very diflicult. The war had brought vast 
changes in the alignment of power in the Far East. America 
had stepped forward to the front place, the dominating posi¬ 
tion, master ofjapaii and arbiter of China. Britain had receded; 
the Concessions and extra-territorial rights which had been the 
subject of contention for so many years had been seized or 
abrogated by Japanese invasion, and then, when no longer- 
operative, resigned by treaty to Cliina (1942). Hong Kong 
was still British, and the subject of Kuomintang sniping, even 
when the Nationalist regime was in extremis, France counted 
for notliiiig in post-war China. Russia remained enigmatic as 
ever. 

The Russians had occupied Manchuria, in the ‘nijie days’ 
war with Japan, and were thus in a position to hand over this 
vital territory, the most developed industrial region in China, 
intact to the Cliincse Communists. Had Russia adopted this 
course it would have in effect decided the civil war without 
fighting, since the Communists, who already dominated the 
rural areas of North and Eastern China, could, with the Man¬ 
churian war potential at their command, have overthrown the 
Kuomintang at will. 

This Was not the policy which Russia followed, and her 
actions in respect of Manchuria do not support the simple 
belief in a world Communist conspiracy plamied years ahead, 
and foreseeing every turn of the world situation. Rttssia’s post¬ 
war policy in the Far East, like diat of her rivals the Americans 
and Western democratic powers, suggests inadequate know¬ 
ledge, shortsighted measures of supposed national advantage, 
and improvisation in face of a rapidly and unexpectedly de¬ 
veloping situation. 

The Russians, in accordance with their obligations as allies 
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who recognized only one Chinese Government, the Kuo- 
mintang regime, evacuated Manchuria stage by stage, handing 
back the cities to Nationalist troops flown in to take them over. 
Even Harbin was for a brief period handed over to Kuomin- 
tang rule, aldrough troops were never sent so far north. But 
the countryside was at the same time infiltrated and occupied 
by the Chinese Communist forces from North China. The 
Russians certainly did not prevent this; it is by no means 
certain that they could have done so even if they had wanted 
to, for the guerrillas were innumerable, omnipresent and indis¬ 
tinguishable from the peasantry. 

At the same time as they gave back the cities to the Kuo- 
mintang and abandoned the countryside to the Communists, 
the Russians systematically stripped the Manchurian industrial 
plants of their equipment, carrying off machinery, rolling 
stock and other movables, and thus destroyed, or very greatly 
diminished, the industrial potential of China’s most valuable 
provinces, which could have been handed over to the Com¬ 
munists as an intact and very powerful base area. Thus as a 
matter of historical fact the Chinese Communists were denied 
the. North China cities by American aid to the Kuomintang, 
and denied the Manchurian cities by Russian selfishness and 
acceptance of the Kuomintang’s claims. 

Two explanations of Russian policy in Manchuria are pos¬ 
sible. It may be that the Russians were merely just as stupid 
and lacking in foresight as the Western powers. They had 
seized Manchuria from the Japanese; they could not keep it for 
themselves, but they could loot it to replace Russia’s huge 
losses in industrial power. This plan would also deny such 
power to tire Kuomintang, and so to an American ally; as for 
the Chinese Communists, the Russians believed them to be too 
weak and too deficient in technicians and skill either to hold 
Manchuria if it was given to them or to work its industries if 
they acquired them. At this time Stalin was assuring Harry 
Elopkins that he did not regard the Chinese Communists as a 
serious competitor for power, and only recognized one Chinese 
Government. 
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Russia had been fully absorbed in the lifc-and-dcath struggle 
with Hitler; the Far East was as much a sideshow to Stalin as 
to Churchill; the high Communist command in the Kremlin 
had not had the time to consider the China problem nor study 
the reports of the experts on the spot. Unless one is to subscribe 
to the belief that Commmiism is divuicly inspired, or diabolic¬ 
ally clever, and tliat the ICrcmUn can make no mistake, tliis 
explanation is perfectly possible and contradicts no known 
facts. 

There is, however, another wliich gives the Russians greater 
credit, at least for foresight. By handing over the cities to the 
Kuomintang, but allowing the Coimnunists to occupy the 
rural areas in Manchuria, the Russians induced Chiang Kai- 
shek to over-cxtcncl his military power and engage in a hopeless 
campaign in Manchuria which could not be supported by land 
communications. The Kuomintang strength was thus con¬ 
sumed in the far north-cast and the Communist triumph in 
Chuia proper made possible. By looting Manchuria of its 
potential, Stalin made sure that the triumphant Chinese Com¬ 
munists would be dependent on Russia and could not break 
away and stand on their own feet. Mao had once shown in¬ 
dependence, even heretical tendencies; these had proved suc¬ 
cessful and so won Russian approval; but he must not be allowed 
the industrial strength to show such traits again. 

This explanation also contradicts no known facts; only it 
does not explam what the Russians should have done. If to 
yield the Manchurian cities to the Kuomintang was a trap, to 
deny them to Chiang would have been a hostile act favouring 
Communism. To allow the Communists to infiltrate Man¬ 
churia was a crime; but can it really be expected that the 
Russians should have resisted their entry by force, when even 
the Americans were not opposing the movements of Com¬ 
munist forces in China itself? 

It would seem more probable, and more consistent with 
historical experience, to suppose that the real motives of 
Russian policy were the mixture of folly and cunning wliich 
have at all times and places been the mark of political action. 
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The Vv'ar and industrial potential of Manchuria was a prize 
which Russia coveted. To hand it intact to the American- 
dominated Kuomintang was unwise; to hand it over intact to 
the Communists, a risk; they might be neither strong enough 
to hold it, nor loyal enough to use it to Russia’s advantage. 
To carry it off, let the Communists have the Japanese munition 
dumps in the country, and the Kuomintang the stripped 
cities, was a compromise which kept Russia to the letter of her 
engagements to Cliina—tire Kuomintang—and still gave the 
Communists a helping hand. If they were what they claimed 
to be they now had a good chance to win the war—which 
would in any case leave Chhra still weaker and still dependent 
on Russia. If Chiang could take Manchuria that would prove 
that he was really strong, and it would be a mistake to quarrel 
with him; if he could not, then Russia could not be blamed for 
his failure, and the Communists would need every foreign 
friend they had, and could not blame Russia cither—openly— 
for stripping Manchuria. 

Both Russia and America doubted the competence of the 
Chinese side which they backed; the Americans loiew Chiang 
w'as weak, his regime corrupt, his economy unsound; but it 
might be that the Communists were, after all, only a peasant 
movement incapable of taking and ruling cities. The Russians 
knew that the Communists had a purely agrarian background, 
that they had no support from the few industrial workers in 
China, w'ith whom they had long been out of touch. They had 
no experience of positional warfare, and their Marxist purity 
was at least somewhat suspect, since Mao’s peasant policy had 
been the foundation of his power. Chiang was no doubt weak, 
too, but he might not be too weak to hold on for many years 
yet. The Chinese Revolution was not cut to a Russian pattern 
and so might not he the real thhig; best to treat it with caution 
until the situation clarified. 

hi Peking there was current a story, said to come from Com¬ 
munist sources, that after the war in .Biirope was over StaHn 
sent Mao Tse-tung a Russian book on partisan warfare, the 
firuit of Russian experience during the German invasion. Mao 
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read it, and showed it to Lin Piao, his best military com¬ 
mander, and the greatest expert on guerrilla Avarfarc in China. 
Lin remarked; ‘If we had had this as our textbook we should 
have been annihilated ten years ago.’ Whether founded on fact 
or not, it is certainly true that Russia did not appreciate the 
meaning of guerrilla warfare as the Chinese Communists 
practised it. 

To the Russians the partisans acted in conjunction, and in 
advance of regular army formations for whom they did the 
scout work, the sabotage and the infiltration which prepared 
for an offensive. The Chinese Communists had no regular 
formations in this sense; all their forces were guerrillas, all their 
strategy based on mobility, the absence of fixed bases, the re¬ 
liance for supplies on the countryside and the co-operation of 
the people. The Russian armies of Stalin were the armies of a 
national State; the Chinese armies of Mao Tse-tnng were the 
forces of an armed revolution. The Russians, thirty years after, 
were not able to rccognii:e all the signs of revolution, when it 
differed in pattern from their own. 

The democracies were also unable to realize the scale and 
significance of events in China after the war. Tliey had for so 
many years been accustomed to the Chinese Revolution; it 
rumbled and exploded from time to time Hkc an active volcano, 
but every burst of activity had been followed by long periods 
of quiescence, of incoherent and seemingly purposeless con¬ 
fusion, in which no principles were at stake, no recognizable 
development apparent. 

The Press of the West could not be expected to cope witli 
this sort of news. It did not make sense; the names were difficult 
and hard to remember; the places imfamihar. When Shanghai 
or Peking was involved, the Press, with the relief of a swimmer 
who touches bottom, seized upon the passing event, wrote it 
up, and then as nothing intelbgible resmicd, let it drop. So, in 
the years after the war, the crisis of Cliina’s Revolution came 
unexpectedly upon the world, capitalist and Communist alike. 
The preliminary rounds, which were in fact decisive, were 
fought out in the deep interior, far from correspondents, in 
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Strange places, in an unfamiliar and unsatisfactory (from the 
news angle) fasliion. Guerrilla war is not sensational. 

Seen in retrospect it was obviously hopeless to expect that 
this revolution could be stopped, turned overnight into con¬ 
stitutional coalition Government, and kept apart from the 
deadly rivahy of Communism and democracy. Internal factors, 
the ruin of the wealthy and middle class by war and inflation, 
the corruption and decay of the Kuomintang, the disappearance 
of all but Communist government from vast rural areas, the 
hunger of the peasant for his land and the long-awaited oppor¬ 
tunity to take it, ail these made peace impossible. 

The rising hostility of America and Russia also made peace 
impossible; the Kuomintang rched on that hostihty to make 
America give arms and aid to ‘resist Communism’—and there¬ 
fore compromise was silly; the Americans would always play 
in die end, only let them get a little more frightened and they 
would pay up, reforms or no reforms. The Communists could 
also, as they began to succeed, rely on the support of Russia. 
The cold war was on, and in China Communism was scoring 
its greatest victory; Russia would have to support her fellow 
doctrinaires, unless she was prepared for a great psychological 
defeat for world Communism. The Chinese Communists also, 
for their part, could make the foreign friend dance to their 
tune, and disregard his advice. 

Late in 1946 General Marshall gave up his mission as hope¬ 
less, and left China after uttering a judgment on the situation 
which clearly recognized diat neither side would agree to the 
essential basis of conciliation. Both Communists and Kuo¬ 
mintang were equally condemned. General Marshall pointed to 
the Democratic League as the only group in China who under¬ 
stood and wished to implement democratic government. But 
at the very time he made this statement the Kuomintang was 
destroying tire Democratic League and driving its leaders into 
exile. The Kuomintang was die Government of China, with 
whkh the American Government had a wartime aUiance, and 
with wliich agreements for the training and arming of troops 
had been made. General Marshall condemned that Government 
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as weak, shifty, unreliable and insincere; yet the American 
agreements were not abrogated and the American supplies, 
arms, aircraft and gasoHne continued to reach the armies of 
Cliiang Kai-shek. Those armies were now, in the early spring 
of 1947, deployed in an all-out campaign to conquer the 
Chinese Communists and impose the unreformed Nationahst 
dictatorship on the whole country. 

The course of that obscure campaign can be easily explained 
by attention to its main features. The Communists held all the 
rural areas in tlic north and north-east of China. They had cut 
all the railways connecting North China and Manchuria with 
the Yang Tze Valley, and they continually interrupted the 
lateral railways which connect the east coast with the rvestern 
mountain provinces. They also occupied the rural areas and all 
but the main and largest cities in Manchuria. The Kuomintaiig 
controlled all China south of the Yang Tze River, except for 
a few small and isolated guerrilla areas in the southern moun¬ 
tains. The Kuoniintang also held large parts of the north¬ 
western mountain region, all the major cities on the. coast, and 
all the large cities in the north and north-cast, including those 
of Manchuria. With these they could only communicate 
surely by air, or nrorc uncertainly by sea to the North China 
ports and thence by the often attacked railway from Tientsin 
to Mukden. Tlicy had no land communication between Nortli 
China and the Yang Tze. 

Chiang’s objectives were thus to re-establish communication 
by rail with North Ciiina, to take and control the provinces 
through which the Feking-Tientsin-Nanking railway and the 
Pehing-Hankow railway pass. Secondly, to establish his hold in 
Manchuria on a wider basis and drive the Communists there 
and in North China from the plains to the Irills, where they 
could be starved out or surrounded. The Communists had to 
prevent this inter-communication betw'ccn the Kuoniintang 
areas, and later to seize the cities and destroy the isolated Kuo- 
mintang garrisons. Cliiang first, in 1947, tried to conquer 
Shantung, so as to open the Peking-Tientsin-Nanking railway; 
he also concurrently tried to expand his control over Mati- 
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churia. In the opinion of liis American advisers the second 
objective should have followed the successful achievement of 
the first; diey held that Chiang lacked the power to hold 
Manchuria and conquer North Cliina at the same time. They 
were right. 

It must be said that the Kuoniintang had reasons for the 
double attempt. If Manchuria was left alone it would be 
wholly lost. Once lost it would become the Communist 
base, too strong to retake, and menacing tbc Kuoniintang in 
North China. The history of China, first with the Manchus, 
later with the Japanese, had shown that if a strong hostile 
power occupied Maischuria the loss of North China, and thus 
general invasion of all China, must follow. It was all or noth¬ 
ing; China cannot be divided. The Americans fiiled to under¬ 
stand this, and Chiang was not aided to the degree necessary 
to make the double conquest of Manchuria and North China. 
He was not sufficiently convincing as an ally, and the cost was 
too great. American troops probably, the US Air Force cer¬ 
tainly, would have had to have taken part in massive strength. 
The danger of Russian intervention could not be ignored. It was 
the choice repeated a fciv years later in Korea, and it was in¬ 
escapable. 

In 1947 Chiang’s best armies failed to conquer Shantuug, tlic 
key to North Cliina. They were in fact very heavily and disas¬ 
trously defeated there, although no real publicity was given to 
these events. They also failed to expand in Mauchiuia, after 
some initial progress, and were forced on to the defensive. By 
the end of the year the Manchurian railways also had been cut, 
and the Kuoniintang held only large islands of territory around 
the major cities. Chiang saved liis face, or tried to, by the vain 
and useless success of taking Ycnan, the Communist wartime 
capital, which was evacuated after Cliiang’s forces had pene¬ 
trated into this remote region, no longer of strategic im¬ 
portance. 

The war was won in 1947, by the negative result of the 
Kuomiiitang failure to establish communication with the north 
or expand control of Manchuria. In 1947 tlie Kuomintang were 
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forced on to the defensive, at first passively, hy the blockade of 
their isolated North China areas and their Manchurian zones, 
later actively by the opening of the Communist counter¬ 
offensive. That counter-offensive opened in the summer of 
1947 with a sudden swift movement southward into the Ta 
Pieh Shan mountains which form the northern waterslicd of the 
Yang Tze Valley. This had been an old Communist area, in the 
pre-war period, and in it tlie Communists now established a 
new base, threatening tlie lower Yang Tze Valley and placed 
on the flank of any further Kuomintang effort to conquer the 
north. 

Chiang’s counter to this deadly stroke was a further and futile 
effort to break out of his blockaded Manchurian strongholds. 
The best Kuomintang troops, the armoured divisions, the 
American-trained forces which had served in Burma, 'were 
sent north by sea to land upon the coast of Manchuria and free 
Mukden from its siege. Shantung, Honan and South Hopei, 
the keys to the conquest of the north, were virtually abandoned. 
This insistence on the conquest of Manchuria, now hopeless, is 
one of the puzzles of the Kuomintang strategy. Perhaps the 
belief that success there would involve Russian intervention, 
and thus entrain American intervention on the grand scale, the 
one hope for the Kuomintang, was the secret motive for these 
ill-starred ventures. 

The Communists, who had estabUshed their new head¬ 
quarters in South Hopei, some two hundred miles south of 
Peking, had now to decide their strategy. It is of interest and 
significance that although Nortli Manchuria and the great 
modem city of Harbin had been in Communist hands for over 
a year, and Ycnan their old base lost, the Chinese Communist 
Government and military headquarters were not established in 
this safe territory but remained in the guerrilla areas of North 
Cliina. Had the Chinese Communists been the puppets of 
Moscow as piortraycd in Nationahst and later American pro¬ 
paganda, Harbin was the obvious site for the Russian satellite 
regime. Had the Chinese Comnuuhsts been the accepted and 
loyal alhes of Russia they might have chosen Plarbin alsO'—the 
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filct that they were neither compelled, to go there nor wished 
to do so suggests that relations with Russia were not yet wholly 
clear. It also suggests that Mao Tsc-tung preferred independence 
to too close proximity and understood the vital importance of 
North China for liis cause. 

In July 1948 a conference was called in South Hopei to deter¬ 
mine the strategy which the Chinese Communist movement 
should adopt in the approaching autumn campaign season. 
Peking and Tientsin, with a narrow ribbon of land around the 
Peking-Mukden railway as far as the Great Wall, were all that 
remained of Kuomintang North China. Isolated points in 
Shansi, the industrial city of Tai Yuan, and the strategic gate in 
die Wall at Kalgaii, with precarious railway communication 
with Peking, still held out. The guerrillas occupied the rest, and 
even these areas at night. Communication between Peking and 
Tientsin was interrupted two or three times each week. At 
night aircraft had to be flown oflf the West Field because the 
Communist guerrillas infiltrated at dusk to the very walls of 
Peking. 

In Manchuria, Mukden with a huge army of over 100,000 
men had been besieged for a year. Food was short, the garrison 
precariously fed by a constant airlift, the civilians liable to 
starve within a matter of weeks. Changchun, another ‘island’, 
was smaller and less well defended. One by one all other 
Kuomintang garrisons in Manchuria had fallen or withdrawn. 
The Communists controlled Shantung, apart from one or two 
large cities; they had occupied rural Honan, and isolated the 
Kuomintang there; they had advanced into the Yang Tze 
Valley; Shansi was in their hands; the Kuomintang had been 
fought to a standstill. 

If the military situation of Chiang Kai-shek’s regime was 
thus bad the economic situation was far worse, and the political 
prospect catastrophic. Inflation, uncontrolled, fantastic and 
calamitous had destroyed the value of the national currency, 
forced the population to rely on clandestine holdings of silver 
dollars, American currency and gold bars, ruined trade, cor¬ 
rupted the Civil Service, discontented and disheartened the 
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soldiers. By means of a rigged exchange, personal monopolies, 
shameless appropriation of so-called ‘enemy property’—in fact 
very often Chinese property whicli the Japanese had seized 
during the occupation—a small handful of the top leaders of 
the Knomintang, the ‘Four Families’, Chiangs, K'ungs, Soongs 
and Ch‘cns, had grown rich beyond the wildest fables of a 
fairy tale. Private enterprise was at the mercy of these com¬ 
bines, foreign trade was milked by the exchange control, every 
sort of corrupt practice flourished, and the middle class, the 
intellectuals and the ofiicials—unless corrupt—were ground 
down into poverty equal to that of the coolie. 

Such misgovernment, so Uttle regard for the citizen, so little 
care for the country, had finally and fully alienated the edu¬ 
cated class. The rmiversities were suffering the heavy hand of 
the ‘Te Wu’, the special secret police of the regime. Sudden 
and secret arrests, mysterious disappearances, assassinations, a 
covert reign of terror prevailed in academic circles. Students 
were suspect, professors watched, freedom of thought, of pub¬ 
lication and of speech suppressed. In so far as the choice between 
totalitarian and democratic government was concerned, it did 
not exist; the Chinese people groaned under a regime Fascist 
ill every quality except efficiency. The Kuomintang had long 
lost the peasants; now they had cast away their only asset, the 
support of the scholars. The educated no longer feared the 
victory of Communism; what they feared was a continuation 
of civil war. An end, any end, was wdiat they hoped for. Only 
one end was now possible. 

The Chinese Communists, when they assembled to debate 
their future course of action, were wcU aware of this situation. 
They had received within the last two years a constant stream 
of recruits from the students of all the Clnnese universities, 
tlieir underground movement was effectively organized in 
every Kuomintang area, and their secret supporters placed in 
every organization. They had accurate information about every 
Kuomintang unit and could appreciate the political and mili¬ 
tary pos.sibilities with .small risk of error. 

Yet to this conference came one of their leaders, who had 
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just returned from Moscow, with the views of Stalin upon the 
Chinese situation. Stalin urged through Liu Shao-ch‘i that the 
Chinese Communists continue guerrilla war and refrain from 
pushing their victory to a decisive conclusion. He argued that 
the Berlin crisis, then at its height, would not in fact lead to 
world war, and that therefore it was important to waste 
America’s strength by prolonging her useless aid to the Kuo- 
mintang. No real danger existed, said Lin, of American inter¬ 
vention by armed force, such as might be feared in the event 
of world war. 

The contrary thesis was argued by Chou En-lai, one of the 
ablest Chinese Communist leaders, and the one who as nego¬ 
tiator for the Communist side had lived in Nanking, met the 
Americans and contacted tire outside world. Chou said that 
China was now ripe for the final act ot the Revolution; the 
moment for wliich the party had worked and suffered for 
twenty-two year.s was now at hand. One strong offensive, one 
determined effort, and the Kuomintang house of cards would 
go down ill ruin. A single campaign would give the Com¬ 
munists at least half of Cliina, two campaigns would end the 
war. This conclusion was the more necessary because he did 
not feel so confident that world war would be postponed. The 
Russians could be mistaken, the Americans could act more 
forcefully than they supposed. If war came, America would 
openly enter the Chinese Civil War and give aid to Chiang on 
a massive scale. The Communists would be driven back to the 
hills, to endure perhaps many more years of hunted guerrilla 
warfare, while China perished. If the civil war was won 
before the world war broke out, then they, the Communi.sts, 
would be the arbiters of China’s fate. They could carry on that 
war as they chose; they would stand for China, and they alone. 

News of this debate, though not of its outcome, was soon 
heard in Peking. The city was then riddled with Communist 
sym.pathi2ers, party men of the underground, and contacts 
between these and the foreign Press correspondents and others 
were not unknown or impossible. The opinion of Mao Tse- 
tung, the supreme authority of Communist Cliina, was not 
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known. The event soon showed, indeed, what decision was 
reached and whose pohey had been adopted. Within a few 
weeks the Communist offensive swept away the last strong¬ 
holds of the Nationalists in North China. Tsinanfuin Shantung 
fell in September, the great offensive towards the Yang Tze 
opened in October, and the end of the Kuoiuintang in Man¬ 
churia came with starthng suddcmiess on October 31. 

If the Russians really meant to advise the Chinese Com¬ 
munists to confine dicmsclvcs to guerrilla war and leave the 
great cities in Kuomintang hands, they must have been sm- 
guiarly ill-mformed of the true situation in those cities, more 
especially in Manchuria. Mukden had been surrounded for 
more than a year. The very large garrison, once among the 
best of Clhang’s troops, had rotted in idleness and on low 
rations. Their morale was low; the hope of relief had faded, 
winter was approaching, and in Manchuria winter is not just 
a change of season. The civil population of tins great city was 
already near starvation level; whether the Communists attacked 
or not, if they maintained the blockade, the fall of Mukden was 
certain before the commg winter ended. The situation of 
Changchun, the other remaining stronghold of the Nationalists 
in Manchmia, was, if possible, worse. The area defended was 
smaller, the garrison very large, the chmate more severe. 

The pick of the Kuomintang troops, once engaged on 
Cliiang’s fatal gamble for Manchuria, were now confined in 
these two cities, and unless relieved before wdnter their end was 
sure. Once they were ehminated a huge Communist army 
would be freed to invade North Cliina, and push iiTCsistibly 
south to the Yang Tze. When CMang Kai-shek is blamed for 
his last desperate endeavour to save Mukden these facts must 
be remembered; maction would have only delayed the ruin 
which failure brought more swiftly. 

The North Clhna cities, Peking and Tientsin, with their 
isolated outposts at Paoting, Kalgaii and Tai Yuan, were only 
slightly better off. The outposts were already for the most part 
under blockade; Peking and Tientsin could sdll communicate 
with the sea at Tang Kn, but the railway conncctmg these two 
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cities was constantly interrupted, the countryside within a few 
miles was under Communist control, and the military situation 
of this distant ‘island’ nearly hopeless. Chiang therefore came 
to Peking in October 1948 to make a last attempt to save 
Manchuria and thus North China. 

This last attempt was made by landing the Kuomintang’s 
best armoured division with supporting infantry on the coast 
of South Manchuria, with the intention of thrusting toward 
Mukden in conjunction with a sortie of the garrison. This 
should clear the railway to the Great Wall and Tientsin and 
re-estabhsh land communications. The armoured division 
landed, pushed inland to Cliin Chow, a town upon the rail¬ 
way, and was there surrounded by the Communist forces. 
After a brief resistance the entire Kuomintang force sur¬ 
rendered. The Mukden garrison unwillingly set out on its 
sbrtie, moved a few miles into the country, met a very large 
Communist army and laid down its arms. Mukden and Chang¬ 
chun then surrendered, hi a brief campaign of a few weeks 
Chiang had lost half a million men, but very few were killed. 

The collapse of the Manchurian strongholds involved the fall 
of North China. Chiang left Pekmg at the end of October, 
when Mukden fell; he never returned. Indeed, his hold on the 
Yang Tze Valley was already threatened. Concurrently witli 
the Manchurian campaign the Communists had opened the 
great southward attack which in the course of November and 
December destroyed the last strength of the Kuomintang in 
the battle of Hsu Chou. By the end of the year the Communists 
stood upon the north shore of the Yang Tze, close to Nanking. 
Meanwhile North China, left to its own defence, had .slipped 
into their hands wdth very little fighting. 

Peking had been the centre, for over a year, of intrigues 
motivated by the Left Wing Kuomintang, the poHtical oppo¬ 
nents of Chiang within die party. To these dissident elements, 
who hoped to oust the Generalissimo and bring a coalition 
Government to power, many intellectuals gravitated in the 
same hope; the last chance of the Nationahsts, of all who were 
not Communists, was the expulsion of Chiang and a nego- 
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tiatcd sctdcmcut of the civil war. As early as the summer of 

1947 elements of the Peking garrison had made tentative 
efforts to rally support for this policy. Communist sym¬ 
pathizers, foreign Liberals, Chinese scholars of non-party out¬ 
look, had been entertained by these officers to sound opinion 
and prepare the way. Nothing came of these manoeuvres, since 
they were detected, the officers concerned either arrested or fled 
to the Communists, and the garrison commander changed. 

The hopes of the Liberals then attached themselves to the 
figure of General Li Tsung-jen, a well-known Kuomintang 
officer of the Kuangsi faction, who before the war had often 
opposed Chiang Kai-shek. During the war Li had won fame 
by his victory over the Japanese at Tai Erh Chuang, in Shan¬ 
tung. He was well known to be in disagreement with the 
extreme wing of the Kuomintang, and when in Peking in the 
early part of 1948 had publicly entertained a number of persons 
of all shades of opinion who were opposed to the Kuomintang. 
In the same summer he successfully stood as candidate for the 
Vice-Presidency, defeating the candidate backed by the Kuo¬ 
mintang machine. Since the electors were none other than the 
handpicked National Assembly convened by the dictator him¬ 
self, this demonstration of hidependence and non-confidence 
in the Government made a deep impression. In the summer of 

1948 Li Tsung-jen, with the prestige of this political victoiy 
beliind him, returned to Peking and started secret negotiations 
with the Communists. 

The proposed terms of agreement were the expulsion of 
Chiang Kai-shek and his close associates from the Nationalist 
Government, an armistice and then a definitive end to the civil 
war, which would be followed by the formation of a coalition 
Government including the Communist Party. Upon these 
general hues both sides were in agreement, but the realization 
of this programme was not so easy. The followers of Li 
Tsung-jen had first to expel Chiang Kai-shek; all else followed 
upon that decisive act, and the Commmnsts insisted on waiting 
for its consummation before carrying out their part of the 
bargain. The negotiations might conceivably have made 
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progress and led to results, had they not been exposed and 
published by the correspondent of a foreign Press agency in 
Peking. Both sides then formally denied the truth of the story, 
firmly declared their intention of fighting the enemy to the 
last and dropped all intercourse. 

The fall of Mukden, the collapse of the Kuomintang hold on 
the Yellow River Valley and the evident progress of the Com¬ 
munists towards the Yang Tze and Nanking reawakened the 
hopes of the Liberals and the courage of the conspirators. 
North Cliina was then midcr the military and political com¬ 
mand of General Fu Tso-yi. Fu was not an original member of 
the Kuomintang; he was a northerner, a native of Shansi, and 
a former officer of the warlord of that province. Yen Hsi-shan. 
Twenty years before, in 1938, at the time of the Nationahst 
advance on Peking, Fu had distinguished himself by the long 
defence of the smaU city of Cho Chou. During the early period 
of Japanese aggression, in 1936, he had won national fame and 
respect by firmly opposing the Japanese and their Mongol 
puppets in huier Mongolia, where he had suppressed a Japanese 
inspired revolt and retaken the rebel stronghold. This act at a 
time when the Nanking Government was yielding on all sides 
to Japan had made Fu a national hero, and had not recom¬ 
mended him to Cliiang Kai-shek. 

Ill 1947 the position of North China was already so weak, 
the local troops so poor and ,the danger of defection so great, 
that Cliiang was forced to invite Fu, then commanding in 
Inner Moiigoha, to take over the defence of Peking and 
Tientsin. It was the first time the Kuomintang had allov/cd a 
northerner to command in the north; it was a sign of weakness 
rather than a change of heart. Fu was popular in Peking. Fie 
kept Iris own troops in order, he did somctlhiig to rehevc the 
peasants, he was personally honest. But he had only a limited 
control over the civil authorities, who were appointed by 
Nanldng, and whose quality was very inferior. When it 
became apparent that North China was wholly isolated, that 
reinforcements from the south could never be expected and 
that the fall of Manchuria had released for the invasion of 
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North China a vast and highly successful Communist army, 
then Fu was at last willing to listen to those who pointed out 
that defence was hopeless. 

Li Tsting-jcn was now in the south, at Nanking, but others 
of his faction and views were still in Peking. One of these, 
General Wei Li-huang, had been the Kuoniintang garrison 
commander at Mukden, from which city he had escaped by 
luck at the last moment. Lie attributed its loss, and that of 
Manchuria, to the blind obstinacy of Chiang Kai-shek and had 
come to despair of his leadcrsliip. Wei had been a cadet of die 
Nationalist Military College at Whampoa, near Canton, back 
in the days when the Nationalist revolution was in full surge 
and the northern expedition against the warlords about to 
begin. 

One of his fellow students was Lin Piao, who becanae a Com¬ 
munist, revolted with Chu Teh at Nanchang in 1928 and had 
since risen liigh in the ranks of the Communist movement. 
He commanded the Communist army in Manchuria, and it was 
he who had brought about the fall of Mukden. In spite of these 
opposite histories, Lin and Wei had not lost all memory of 
early comradeship. When Lin and his forces approached the 
Great Wall at Shan Flai Kuan, the pass which is the key to 
North China, Wei induced Fu to let him open a secret negotia¬ 
tion with Iiis old comrade. 

Wei met Lin Piao near Shan Hai Kuan in November 1948. 
Negotiations were carried swiftly foiward and an agreement 
reached, wliich had two piuts, political and military. On the 
political side it was agreed once more that Chiang Kai-shek 
must be forced from power, and that Li Tsiing-jeii, the Vice- 
President, wotdd then take over, and call for an armistice and 
the formation of a coalition Government to end the civil war. 
This time, as befitted the improved situation of the Com¬ 
munists and the weakness of the Kuomintang, certain cessions 
to the Communists were required. The army was to he ‘re¬ 
organized’, in fact, that is, to be brought gradually under tlie 
control of die Communist Party. 

The military side of the agreement was to be put into 
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practice before Chiaiig fell, and involved the withdrawal of 
Fu’s troops from the vital passes of the Great Wall (or rather, 
in modern terms, of the range of high mountains along which 
the Wall is built) and the peaceful entry of the Communist 
army into Hopei and die North China plain. One Kuomintang 
army, which was not under Fu’s direct command, and which 
occupied Tientsin, was to be left there to surrender or to be 
destroyed by the advancing Communists. Peking was to be 
evacuated and left an open town; Fu’s own troops were to 
withdraw to Imier Mongolia. 

The terms were accepted, and late in November the 
military side was put into effect. Fu’s troops gave up the 
passes and fell back on Tientsin and Peking. Li Tsung-jen, 
however, as before, failed to muster sufficient support to drive 
Ciiiang from office. At this point also, unexpected factors in¬ 
tervened to upset the plans for a peaceful solution, even in 
North China. Chiang Kai-shek had consistently refused to 
supply Fu Tso-yi with any of the equipment and arms which 
he continued to receive from America, hi vain the American 
advisory group officers urged upon the stubborn Generalissimo 
the danger of North China, the consequences of its loss, the 
weakness of Fu’s armament. Fu was not in the inner ring; he 
was not an old Kuomintang man, he was a northerner, he was 
not trusted. At last, almost by their own act, the American 
advisers succeeded in getting a ship loaded with mechanical 
transport, artillery and munitions diverted to Tientsin for Fu’s 
army. This belated succour reached Tientsin soon after the 
agreement for peaceful surrender of North China had been 
secretly made. It wrecked everything. 

In the first place the garrison of Tientsin, a Nationalist army, 
were not Fu’s own northern troops, but men from the south 
under their own Kuomintang general. Fu was determined that 
the arms from America should not fall into their hands. He 
also did not wish them to go straight to Lin Piao and the 
Communists. It would greatly increase his bargaining strength 
when, ‘reorganization’ came if he had those arms for Ids own 
men. Fu therefore delayed the implementation of the agree- 
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ment until he could get the arms unloaded, and sent up to 
Peldng by rail. His retreat was slowed down, liis evacuation 
of Peking postponed. Lin Piao was not long in noting this 
change, and soon discovered the reason. Secrets were not well 
kept from the Communist Party. He came to the conclusion 
that Fu was betraying his word, and, tempted by the prospect 
of the American arms, was about to resist. Lin Piao decided to 
strike first. 

It was early December; Fu was gradually drawing in his 
troops on Peking, preparatory to his later withdrawal. The 
arms were being loaded into trains at Tientsin, six trains. The 
Communists, already inside the Wall, were slowly advancing 
towards Tientsin along the railway, encountering only token 
resistance. In the north-east they had also pas,sed tlirough the 
mountains, and were about fifty miles from Peking. Suddenly 
they fell upon one of Fit’s brigades as it came down through 
the Nankou Pass. The attack was wholly unexpected and com¬ 
pletely successful. The brigade was destroyed, the railway to 
Kalgan cut, and Fu left with about seventy thousand of his 
troops in Pelting. For a few days, extremely indignant, he de¬ 
fended the northern approaches, to give time for his trains of 
arms to reach Peking. 

On the night of December iz Lin Piao moved his troops 
around westward of Peking in a wide turning movement, 
carried out by one of those long marches’ of over forty miles, 
at which the Communist guerrilla-trained armies excel. Early 
on the mornmg of the 13 th Iris advance guards were in the 
suburbs of the city. The railway junction at Feng Tai, a few 
miles from Peldng, was taken without resistance, and in the 
yards, intact, were captured the six trains of armaments from 
the American shipment to Tientsin. Pu’s own headquarters in 
the suburb outside the West Wall were overrun, he narrowly 
escaped capture and his staff papers and records were lost, 
Peking, indeed, was almost captured by a trick. A train was 
seen approaching the railway gate; the signalman at the last 
box realized that it was not a scheduled train, and halted it to 
get confirmation from the army. The occupants, reaHzing that 
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they were suspected, tried to rush the gate, but were fore- 
stalled. They were Conimunist troops who might but for this 
alert signalman have taken Peking by a coup de force. 

Fu retired into the walled city of Peking, an oblong enclosure 
measuring fourteen miles, and in tills medieval fortress pre¬ 
pared, in the twentieth century, to stand a siege against an 
army provided with heavy artillery. Hi.s garrison numbered 
about seventy thousand men, the civil population exceeded two 
millions, hi all the records of modern warfare no other such 
improbable operation as the siege of Peking has occurred to 
enhven the task of the historian. Yet for six weeks, from 
December 13, 1948, to January 23 , 1949, this strange siege 
continued. 

The defenders fired off great numbers of shells into the sur¬ 
rounding countryside, and were at all times ready to open up 
upon foes real or imaginary with machine-guns and rifle fire. 
The Communists rarely fired a shot, and never used their 
artillery. They closed in on the city, taking the outer suburbs 
beneath the walls, occupying the south airfield (Nan Yuan) 
and thus internipting Peking’s communications with the outer 
world. The defenders then prepared an emergency landing 
strip inside the city on the open space which had formed the 
glacis of the old Legation Quarter. On this rough and perilous 
ground some planes alighted, and took off, for the higher ranks 
of the Kuomintang hierarchy and their ‘Tc Wu’ or special 
secret pohee had no desire for martyrdom. 

The defenders had been left without any air support, since 
the Nationahst Air Force had flown off to Shanghai on the 
first approach of the Communists, first scUing its stocks of 
petrol on the black market. As the Conimunist forces, other¬ 
wise now well equipped with captured American arms supplied 
to the Kuomintang and Japanese weapons from the Man¬ 
churian dumps, had no aircraft, the war remained in tins 
respect also somewhat archaic. The Communists did not press 
the siege, because they had no intention cither of damaging an 
historic city which they intended to restore to its ancient place 
as the capital, or of getting a bad name by injuring the in- 
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liabitatits. No possibility of relief existed. The nearest Kuo- 
mintang forces, except the besieged defenders of Tientsin, were 
more than five hundred miles away in the Yang Tze Valley, and 
still retreating. The siege of Peking must end in one way; it 
was only a question of time and of ‘face’. 

Fu Tso-yi had been infuriated by what he regarded as Lin 
Piao’s treachery; Lin Piao felt that Fu was not to be trusted. 
Between these two offended commanders no further com¬ 
munication was possible. So the siege dragged on. No doubt 
the exact difficulty was not appreciated at Communist head¬ 
quarters, wliich had on its hands the final stages of the great 
and decisive battle of Hsu Chou. When, perhaps, Mao Tse- 
tung and Chu Teh could give the Peking problem their 
attention, it was easily solved. Lin Piao was sent with his 
troops to press the siege of Tientsin, and his place as com¬ 
mander of the forces surrounding Peking was taken by Nieh 
Jung-chen, the long-estabHshed Communist commander of 
die guerrilla region adjacent to Peking, who had been in those 
parts since the beginnhig of the war with Japan, yet stiU re¬ 
tained his colloquial knowledge of French and a St Cyr cut 
to his uniform. Nieh, Like many others, became a Communist 
in Paris, not Moscow. 

Negotiations between Fu’s chief of staff and Nieh were 
speedily settled. On January 22 Peking was in fact surrendered 
mider a nominal ‘peace settlement*. The closing stages had been 
hastened by the bombardment, by a very light piece of artillery, 
of the area in which the Kuomintang special secret police had 
their headquarters. The accuracy of this fire gave much satis¬ 
faction to the citizens. A curious incident had meanwhile taken 
place outside the city. On their first approach to Peking the 
Communist forces had occupied the two universities of Tsiag 
Hua and Yenchmg, situated about ten miles from the city. 
When it was found that Fu refused to surrender, Lin Piao had 
seriously envisaged carrying the city by assault, and as this 
would involve brcacliing the walls—immensely thick and sixty 
feet high—artillery would have been necessary. 

Before deciding on the pohit to be breached the Communist 
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command asked Professor Liang Ssu-cli‘eng, ofTsing Hua.the 
leading architect and archaeologist in Cliina, whether the place 
the military favoured was objectionable on historical and 
aesthetic grounds. Professor Liang thought it was; he said that 
the spot chosen, a gate in tlic west wall of the south city, was 
one of the few pieces of unrestored Ming military architecture 
surviving, and it would be a great loss to art and archaeology 
if it were destroyed. He suggested, in turn, another place, also 
opposite a vacant space within the walls, where bombardment 
would neither slay the citizens nor damage an historical monu¬ 
ment. The Communist command accepted this change, but 
fortunately the surrender of the city obviated the need for any 
bombardment. 

Tientsin had fallen on January 15, to direct attack, after a 
brief siege. The fall of Peking, swiftly followed by that of the 
few remaining smaller places in North Cliina, closed a chapter. 
From that date the Communists, who had passed from 
guerrilla to large-scale positional warfare in 1948, were no 
longer a mystery force lurking in the interior, enigmatic and 
obscure. They became at once the rival Government of China, 
estabhshed in the ancient seat of Empire, with the chance to 
prove what they could do when called upon to govern, and to 
show whether they could carry the Chinese Revolution 
tlirough to its end and give the country peace. 

On February 3,1949, a day of swirling duststorm, the Com¬ 
munists entered Peking in strength, in battle array. The long 
columns of artillery, mechanical transport, cavalry and infantry 
took all day to pass through the great south gate, the Ch‘ien 
Men, and then file—dehberatcly—through the old Legation 
Quarter, to humble the last shreds of the foreigner’s pride. 
The parade was exceedingly well controlled and carried out in 
perfect order. The troops, veterans, instantly recognizable to 
all who saw them as real soldiers, not the ruffians in uniform 
who had so long disgraced the name in China, were under a 
firm and rigid discipline. Their weapons were well kept and 
clean, and they were of Japanese or American make in almost 
equal proportions. To the surprise and disappointment of some 
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observers, who had fixed ideas on die subject of Communists, 
no Russian weapons and no Russians were to be seen. 

The fall of Peking and the defeat of the Kuomintang before 
Nanking brought a lull to the civil war. Chiang Kai-shek with¬ 
drew from the presidency, under pressure, hut did not leave 
China, did not relax his secret control of the machinery of 
Kuomintang Government and Party, and so hampered all the 
activities of his nominal successor, Li Tsung-jen, the Vice- 
President. Tt might have seemed that none the less now was the 
time for Li to make his long-cheiished scheme of coalition a 
reahty. Now he could freely negotiate with the Communists. 
He did indeed negotiate. From February to April the negotia¬ 
tions dragged on; no real fighting took place. The Communists 
controlled all China north of the Yang Tze, the Kuomintang 
still held the south and west. 

Towards the end of April the Communists were confident 
that Li Tsung-jen was about to accept their terms, terms which 
they subsequently made public. The days of equal bargains 
had now passed. The Communist terms of April 1949 were in 
fact surrender terms. The Kuomintang had to accept coalition 
on conditions which would have made the Communists 
supreme in the Government; they had to accept the surrender 
of their armed forces and their reorganization under Com¬ 
munist control. For tliis they were offered some participation 
in the government, some legal right to exist as a party. It may 
be that the Communists, as they claimed, really hoped that 
these terms would be accepted. They would have gained at 
once, by as.similation of the recognized legitimate Government 
of China, that complete international recognition and acknow¬ 
ledged status which they have subsequently sought in vain. 
They would have occupied China’s scat at UN. There was not 
much else that the surrender, as opposed to the conquest of the 
Kuomintang, could have given mem. The participation of 
Kuomintang politicians and officials in government was a dis¬ 
advantage to the Communists. 

At the last moment Li Tsung-jen, as it is said under threat of 
assassination by the ‘Te Wu’ of Chiang Kai-shek, refused to 
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sign the agreement and fled from Nanking. The Communists, 
who were ready for any eventuahty, thereupon gave the order 
to cross the Yang Tze and began the rapid conquest of South 
and Western China. It was on this occasion, near Nanking, that 
the Communist troops crossing the river and their supporting 
artillery became involved in the clash with the British sloop 
Amethyst then on her way to Nanking. 

What was almost certainly originally an accidental encounter 
was soon inflamed into a serious clash. Other British warships 
which tried to come up river to the assistance of the crippled 
Amethyst were fired upon and driven back with loss. The 
Chinese Communist troops, long taught that the ‘capitaUst 
imperi alis ts’ were the friends of the Kuomintang and the 
enemies of the Chinese people, easily believed that the British 
were assistmg the Nationalists to repel the crossing. The in¬ 
cident was eventually smoothed over, but it is improbable that 
British ships of war will ever again sail on the waters of the 
Yang Tze. 

The fall of Nanking, a few days later, the precipitate retreat 
of the Nationalists, their speedy loss of Shanghai and the main 
provinces of the south, even their brief sojourn in Canton until 
the summer rains were over and the Communists reorganized 
for the coup de grace, all these swift disasters were but the after- 
math of the decisive battles of the previous autumn and the 
failure of the peace negotiations of the spring of 1949. The 
Kuomintang preferred to go down in defeat and to take refuge 
in Formosa, The Communists passed on to total victory and 
to the establishment of a new regime owing nothing to the 
support, or to the surrender, of tlie Kuomintang or any of its 
factions. The period ofnationahsm, ‘Kuo Min’, was over, and 
the People’s Republic, the ‘Jen Min’ era had arrived. 

In this last phase of the Cliinese Revolution the ancient rule 
of Chinese history had been once more proved true. Only with 
the support of both the peasants and the scholars can revolution 
in China succeed. The original RepubHcan revolution of 1911 
was tire work of a small number of Western-educated men, 
with the passive acquiescence of the mass of the people. Since 
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it lacked any active support from the peasants and failed to 
retain what it had had from the educated, it failed and ended 
in military tyranny. The Kuomintang revived the hopes of the 
scholar class, and in 1926, with the Communists in alliance, 
roused the peasantry also. Success was swift and sweeping until 
the breach between Right and Left drove die Communists into 
opposition, and with them went the support of the peasants. 
The Japanese invasion once more united the two main forces 
in Chinese society, and made possible the resistance to Japan, 
so hopeless in cold calculation. 

In 1945 the only hope for peace was in the agreement of the 
two main parties, but that agreement was impossible so long as 
one party worked for revolution and the other for reaction. 
The scholars were lost to the Kuomintang through its corrup¬ 
tion, nepotism, misgovernment and inefficiency. They were 
won by the Communists, who in a long period of exile and 
hardship had learned to practise moderation, to govern honestly 
and to build a discipUned army. The Kuonuntang had lost the 
road to democracy, and the Communists had travelled far 
from the pattern of the Russian Revolution. Thus the scholars 
and the peasants found they could give support to the Com- 
mimists, and could not survive under the Kuomintang. 

Neidicr party offered the Chinese people democratic govern¬ 
ment. The ideJs of 1911 were forgotten. The Cliinese people 
looked now for a Government which could govern, which 
knew its mind, had power and purpose, a theory and a practice 
which fitted together—in fact for a modem version of the 
government under which they had lived for so many centuries. 
The totahtarian aspect of the Communist regime does not 
dismay the Chinese people: the Empire was also totalitarian, 
though the word was not then coined. It was absolute, and so is 
Communism; it was hierarchic, ruling through a chosen group 
of specially trained men, the Confucian ‘Mandarin’. So is 
Communism, ruling by its party, who arc brought up on 
Marx and form a class apart. The Empire had its doctrine, its 
total explanation of philosophy, politics and economics; the 
teaching of Confucius. So has Communism, for wHch Marx 
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as interpreted by Lenin, Stalin and Mao Tse-tung explains all 
and justifies everything. 

So the Revolution went full circle, the old order fell, chaos 
followed its collapse, until from the fundamental forces of 
Chinese life and thought a new order, borrowing forms more 
than ideas from abroad, hut claiming modernity by virtue of 
its foreign dress, has arisen to restore the Chinese Empire in 
the form of the People’s Republic. As ever in China, form 
does not matter, but content is all important. 



CHAPTER FIVE 


CHRISTIANITY IN THE CHINESE REVOLUTION 

WHEN CHRISTIAN MISSIONARIES of the European nations first 
penetrated into Western China they found, in the city of Sian, 
the ancient capital of the T‘ang Dynasty, a stele on which 
was recorded the rise and prosperity of the Nestorian Church 
in China during the seventh and eighth centuries of the 
Christian era. Princes had been enrolled in that church; great 
ministers had contributed to its funds and restored its shrines. 
In the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries nothing else re¬ 
mained. No trace of Nestorian Christianity was to be found 
among the Chinese, no literary evidence of its existence, no 
tradition, no memory. At first the missionary scholars were in¬ 
clined to doubt the authenticity of so dismal a monument of 
regression. But the Nestorian tablet is genuine enough; otlier 
evidence, painfully assembled from texts, and some few traces 
of inscriptions, crosses and other Christian emblems, have been 
found to substantiate the fact. The Arab liistorians confirm it. 
In the T‘ang period Nestorian Christianity flourished in Cliina, 
then waned and vanished away. 

Tliis uncomfortable fact needed explanation. The most 
ready, and the most soothing, was to emphasize the fact of 
Nestorianism rather than Christianity. Nestorius was a heretic; 
the Cathohe Church had cast him and his followers out, to 
proselytize, if they could, among the Oriental nations beyond 
the Roman frontier. The Protestants had accepted, centuries 
later, tire Cathohe condemnation of their own forerunners, the 
great heresiarchs of the early church. Thus both Catholic and 
Protestant missionary could agree that Nestorius was a heretic, 
and his followers not true Christians. Their failure in China 
was explained and need not prejudice the hopes of the Western 
missionaries. The Nestorian failure was fortunately complete, 
it had left no heretical church in China to dispute with, the 
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Upholders of purer doctrine. China was a free field with no 
favour, and it was the greatest opportunity Christianity had 
found smee the conversion of the Roman Empire. 

In many ways it seemed to be a similar opportunity also. In 
China there was no estabhshed faith, fanatical and traditionally 
hostile to the Christians as m the Islamic world of Western 
Asia. Nor was there an all-embracing reHgion, entering into 
every detail of hfe and moulding society in its pattern, as in 
Hindu India. The Chinese world resemhled the European 
classical world in that the ruUng class were philosopliic pagans, 
more interested in ethical doctrine than in religious beHefs, 
and the mass of the people polytheists who had no theological 
prejudices, but merely worshipped their gods with traditional 
rites. This seemed a very fair prospect for Christianity. Yet it 
has proved the most frustrating of all die mission fields, the 
great blind alley of Christian endeavour. 

The early CathoHc missionaries, perceivmg the resemblance 
to pagan Rome, and realizing that the emperor was the font 
of Confucian orthodoxy, saw that to convert the Throne, to 
make a Clunese Constantine, was the swiftest and surest road 
to success. They concentrated on the court. They used then- 
scientific skill as astronomers, engineers and even as artillery¬ 
men, to win them acceptance; they gained a foothold in 
official circles, they made some conversions among men of 
influence, and they themselves became accomplished Chinese 
scholars. In fact, among the early French and ItaHan mis¬ 
sionaries it became a question whether Cliina was not convert¬ 
ing the missionai'ies faster than they were converting the 
Chinese. 

The ready acceptance of Chinese customs, the conformity 
to Confucian ideas, and the erosion of European concepts 
which took place in the missionary to Peking soon alarmed 
the Vatican. Certain practices, such as firing oft' crackers when 
celebrating Mass, were forbidden. Still more serious, the easy 
tolerance of reverence to ancestors and what were m fact re¬ 
ligious rites to ancestral tablets, which the Jesuits had admitted, 
were now rigidly condemned. The result was a swift loss of 
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imperial favour, the ruin of the Trojan horse which the early 
missionaries had skilfully constructed, and the persecution of 
the church. The liigh level attack upon the Throne had failed. 

In the middle of the nineteenth century the Protestant 
nations, following in the wake of British mili tary and naval 
power, forced the Chinese Government to admit them to the 
Empire and permit their teaching. This second Christian 
offensive was thus from the first bound up with the pohtical 
power of the seafaring nations, and was made possible only by 
their success ha defeating the Manchu Empire ha war. As such 
it was and remained suspect and unwelcome to the Chinese 
educated class. The Protestants paid no attention to the court, 
and tended to ignore the official class also. They endeavoured, 
by translating the scriptures into Chinese, by street comer 
preaching, and by evangeUstic tours to win a wider audience 
and convert the people. Protestantism had always come up 
from below, and the experience of Europe should be valid in 
Cliina. 

It very nearly was; some years after the first Protestant mis¬ 
sionaries had worked in Canton, and made a partial translation 
of the Bible, tlais work fell into the hands of a Chinese of the 
educated class, but a failed candidate for the CivU Service, 
named Hinag Hsiu-ch‘uan. Hung was also a Caiatonese, or 
rather a Hakka, a member of a community descended from 
northern immigrants, but long settled in Kuang Tung. Dis¬ 
appointed and hi. Hung came upon the Gutzlaff translation 
when on his sick bed. He had already had visioi;s; these seemed 
now confirmed by his reading of the Bible. Hung rose from 
his couch a religious leader, a divinely iiaspired prophet, and 
before long was at the head of a religious sect, which soon 
became a rebellion. 

The T‘ai P'ing rebellion, or the Great Peaceful Heavenly 
Kingdom, as Hung called bis movement, was in some ways 
yet another great peasant upheaval, coming, as before, when 
the dynasty was in decHne, and using an exotic creed as its 
rallying point and inspiration. The Yellow Turbans had done 
the same nearly two thousand years before. The difference was‘ 
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tliat tliis exotic creed was not some variant of Taoist magic or 
esoteric Buddliism, but a form of Christianity, and thus open 
to the influence of the West. Hung taught his followers the 
Christian religion as he knew it. He further claimed to be 
divinely mspired, by visions in which he had conversed with 
Jesus and with God. He took the title—so offensive to the mis¬ 
sionaries—of ‘Younger Brother of Jesus Christ’. By this it 
would seem he meant no more than that he, the prophet and 
instrument of the Deity, was adopted as the brother of Christ, 
just as the Emperor was the ‘Son of Heaven’, the adopted son 
of the Supreme Deity, appointed to rule the earth. 

The early success of the T‘ai P‘mg movement was sweeping. 
They overran much of South China, took Nanking and there 
established their capital (1853). They narrowly failed to take 
Peking also. They penetrated into West China and every¬ 
where overthrew the government of the Manchu Dynasty, 
destroyed the temples of the Taoists and the monasteries of the 
Buddhists, and tried to establish tlieir own new religion. ETerc, 
it would seem, was the great chance for Christianity; here at 
last was the Cliincse Constantine, who would subdue the 
whole Empire to the true faith. The assistance of the Christian 
powers of Europe would have made his victory swift and 
certain. 

The Chi'istian missionaries did not see the matter in this 
hght. To begin with, the missionary body was at least half 
Cathohe, and the Cathohes regarded Hung, whose inspiration 
was Protestant as a heretic, and a menace to the faith. The 
Protestants were in a more difflcult situation. ITung was cer¬ 
tainly insphed by their work; they did not quarrel with much 
of his creed, which was their own. But he had never been 
baptized. He had not received any direct instruction from a 
foreign missiona-y, his doctrine was defective in some pomts, 
and inadmissible at odiers. To admit Hung as a prophet was to 
add sweeping and far-reaching tenets to the Christian faith, 
behefs which the churches at home would be slow to accept, 
would in fact indignantly reject. Yet nothing short of tlris 
would meet the situation. Hung was clearly not going to re- 
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nounce liis creed and bis visions, accept baptism from a mis¬ 
sionary and listen to liis teaching. Such a course would have 
destroyed his influence with his followers, would have been un- 
thiiflrable to a man inspired, fanatical and convinced of his own 
divine mission. 

The Protestants temporized, sent emissaries to inquire, 
doubted and debated, and finally rejected the T‘ai P'ing pro¬ 
phet as an impostor, and so lost their share in the only Christian 
movement which ever had a chance of converting die mass of 
the Cliinese people. The Protestant powers, England and even 
America, were ready to lend arms and officers (including 
General Gordon) to the Manchus to repel the assault of the 
Cliristian T‘ai P‘ing rebels. The French, although not at that 
time under a Government much hifluenced by the church, were 
even more ready to crush a heretical Protestant rising which 
threatened to build a strong Cliina. The T ai P'higs had no 
friends. 

The powers had just made a very satisfactory treaty with the 
Manchu court (i860), by which concessions, tariff privileges 
and the virtual foreign control of the Chinese Customs had 
established their trade in a sure and sound position. Their 
naval power dominated the China coast; any further trouble 
from the Manchu court could be dealt with expeditiously and 
firmly. The prospect of the fall of the Manchu Dynasty, and 
the rise in its place of a strong new regime, claiuhng to be 
Christian, yet admitting no foreign dhection m its religion, 
wfihng to modernize China, and doubtless before long asserting 
its rights and its equaHty with the West, all tliis was not wel¬ 
come to the statesmen of nineteenth-century Europe. 

The Christian European States thus assisted the pagan 
Manchus to crush the Christian, if heretical, Chinese T‘ai 
Phngs. They were utterly destroyed. Their leader took liis life, 
his followers either perished at the hands of the executioner or 
fled into hiding. The fallen faith was forgotten, the T‘ai P'ing 
movement had no successor and no survivals. Thus ended, in 
effect, the Protestant offensive to convert China to Christianity. 

. This fact would be strongly denied, was not admitted, arid vvas 
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never even understood as a possible truth. For another ninety 
years the Protestant churches have poured money and effort 
into Cliina. Missionaries gave up their whole hves to the work; 
Chinese pastors have carried it on, some promment men have 
been converted; but the mass of the Chinese people has never 
responded. 

The only mass reaction wliich came from the peasant popu¬ 
lation, as in the Boxer Rising, was strongly hostile to Christian¬ 
ity, and for tlie significant reason that it was ‘foreign’. ‘Primary 
Devils’ were, for the Boxers, the Christian foreign missionaries; 
‘Secondary Devds’, equally deserving of death, the Chinese 
converts. The open expression of this attitude died with the 
Boxer rebellion; the inner conviction, the unexpressed belief, 
continued to restrict and hamper die progress of conversion. 

Other psychological obstacles opposed the Cliristian mis¬ 
sionary. Some of diese were of his own making, others deep 
rooted in Chinese tradition. The aims of the Catliolic and Pro¬ 
testant missions were not identical, and their methods con¬ 
flicted; this led a peasant and rural Cliinese to treat them as 
two conflicting religions, the one supported by the power and 
money of England, the other by the influence and wealth of 
France. The fact that not all Protestant missionaries were 
British, and not all Cathohe missionaries French was either 
never generally understood or simply ignored. The belief was 
firmly held, even by those not inimical to the missions. 

The vague but persistent idea that to become a Christian 
was ill some way to become a dependent of the foreigner, to 
cease to be fully Chinese, also acted powerfully. This was not 
a new idea. The Chinese Moslems, a small minority in most 
provinces, were in part at least, on the paternal side, descendants 
of foreign mercenary troops and Central Asiatic tribesmen. 
They had long intermingled with the Chinese and spoke only 
the Cliinese language. Yet to the non-Moslem they were not 
‘Han Jen’—Chinese, but ‘Hui Tze’—^Moslem, a different race 
as wcU as an alien faidi. Much of this attitude was transferred 
to Christian converts. 

The Protestant missionary, often a fundamentahst, believed 
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ill the approach of Armageddon, and the doctrine of the Elect. 
He thought that what was most urgently required was to 
bring some knowledge of the Gospel to all Cliinese, among 
whom might be, indeed certainly were, some of the un¬ 
recognized Elect. He therefore tended to diffuse his activity 
over as wide an area as could be covered from the mission 
station base. Social work, although undertaken by many 
missions, was by some regarded as a side issue, not really worth 
the main effort or the diversion of funds which should be used 
more properly for evangehstic work. 

Other Protestant missions did consider medical and educa¬ 
tional work to be very important, but also with the basic idea 
of reaching by these means a wider audience. The Protestant 
missionary was true to the doctrine of individual salvation and 
bcheved that such saving of souls, rather than conversion of 
the masses, was his duty and his proper work. The Protestant 
also brought to China some of the prejudices which work in 
his home country had instilled. Drink was an evil; the slums of 
Victorian England proved the fact. Therefore prohibition of 
the use of wme in China was a Christian duty. The stage in 
Europe was, or might be thought, free and even Hcentious. 
Therefore the Cliinese drama must be forbidden to the 
Christian convert. Other minor habits, such as smoking, were 
frowned upon, and many little foibles of the European Re¬ 
formed Churches erected into basic dogmas of the Christian 
rehgion. 

The Catholic missionary approached China in a very dif¬ 
ferent way. Christianity in his view was a way of life, as well 
as a doctrine for salvation. What was needed in China was the 
same method which had succeeded two thousand years ago hi 
the Roman Empire; the slow creation of small Christian com¬ 
munities, separate and close-Unked cells of the new faith, who 
should hi time spread and grow, imperceptibly if possible, by 
adapting as much of Chmese culture as could be easily accepted 
by the Christian, and slowly changing die rest. There should 
be no sharp break with the past, but rather a conservative 
transformation from within. 
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It followed that mass movements must be superficial and not 
to be trusted; individual conversions were a necessary step, but 
only a step; the building of the Christian family, not the 
salvation of tlic individnai soul, was the real aim. When the 
community was Christian the individual would be automatic¬ 
ally brought up in the faith; tliis mattered much more than the 
conversion of old women, men at odds with their fellows, or 
those of deeply religious temperament. They could all come in, 
but the birth of Christians was more to be desired than the con¬ 
version of those past childbearing. 

The missionaries of both the Reformed and the Catholic 
churches fomid that the greatest obstacle to their progress was 
not the fanatical devotion of the Clhnese to some pagan creed, 
but their tolerance. It was not the refusal to worship God or 
acknowledge the divinity of Christ, it was the readiness to add 
these acts of faith to the worship ofidols, the belief in Buddliism 
and its Boddhisattvas, the reverence to ancestors and the sacri¬ 
fices to their tablets. The Chinese people did not reject the 
Cliristian faith, but they were unwiOing to grant it the ex¬ 
clusive title to behef which to the European seems so natural. 

‘Three ways to one goal’ the Chinese proverb says, meaning 
that Buddliism, Taoism and Confucianism are all admissible 
pliilosopliies, all tend to civilize the human race and disciphne 
the passions of the heart. But the ‘goal’ is not salvation, not tlie 
life after death; it is the good hfe, the right conduct, here on 
earth. The conception of a unitary religion which excludes all 
other faiths from any claim to truth or trust, the idea of the 
‘infidel’—meaning one who holds another faith as tenaciously 
as one holds one’s own—these ideas have never found a place 
in Chinese thought. Consequently the basic assumptions of the 
Christian religion were alien, to the Chinese and found no 
welconie- 

With tins went another idea, strange to the West, but deeply 
set in the Chinese mind—the view that all religion wliich had 
supemaroral sanction, all belief in God or gods, was in some 
way backward, dHterate and unciviHzcd. A well-known 
Chinese writer of the present age once remarked: ‘In China 
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tlie educated believe in nothiiag, the uneducated in everything.’ 
Underlying this just observation may be seen the constant 
opinion of the educated that notliing is -worthy of ‘behef’ in 
the dogmatic rehgious sense, and that such belief is the mark 
of the undiscriminating illiterates. 

For ages past the Confucian scholars had mocked and up¬ 
braided the Buddhist religion, denying power to its gods, 
rejecting its relics and its miracles. The Taoist polytheism was 
also regarded as only fit for the ‘stupid people’. The fact that 
the Imperial Government found it wise to subsidize temples 
and maintain monasteries only underhned the contempt which 
the scholar felt for such rehgions. They had to be humoured 
to keep the people content. That rehgion is the opiate of the 
people—^Trotsky’s phrase—^would have been warmly endorsed 
by the officials of the Empire—only they would have drawn 
from it a different conclusion. 

When the Sung pliilosophers recast Confucianism in more 
modern form in the tenth and eleventh centuries a.d., they 
tried to prune away all the numerous evidences of religious 
behef and divine powers which survived in the texts of an 
earlier and less sopliisticated age. They themselves repudiated 
any idea of a supreme god, substituting the more abstract 
Moral Law. ‘There is no man in heaven judguig sin,’ said Chu 
Hsi, the greatest Confucian of the later ages. It was this abstract 
morahty free from supernatural sanction and ‘superstition’ 
wliich so much appealed to the European scholars of the 
eighteenth century who first became aware of Chinese thought. 
It was also tliis which was the greatest obstacle for their more 
devout descendants, the missionaries of the next century. 

The approach of both Catholic and Protestant failed to meet 
any real need in the Cliinese mind. The sacrifices which tlie 
Protestant demanded, wine, theatre and tobacco, seemed irre¬ 
levant and merely quaint to the Cliinese. They compared them 
with the equally peculiar and, to them, meaningless, Moslem 
prohibition on eating pork. The individual approach, the 
doctrine of salvation for the soul, but not necessarily for the 
community, which might be doomed to Armageddon; this 
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seemed to the Chinese socially irresponsible and dangerous. 
The Protestant failed to ask for the right renunciations, or to 
gear liis demand to the level of the whole society. The Catholic 
did not ask for enough. 

The Catholics would have accepted the Empire, unreforrned, 
so long as it became Christian. They did not want to educate 
the people to a new culture, but to convert them to what the 
Chinese thought of as a new superstition. The aim of individual 
salvation, the Protestant panacea, seemed anti-social, the 
Catholic objective of converting the faith of the populace 
without altering their economic condition or changing the 
structure of society seemed pointless. Why change men’s 
behefs, what did it matter what they believed, so long as they 
acted in accordance with the Coiifucian virtues? 

The antithesis of salvation and damnation, the prime motive 
for Christian conduct and orthodox belief, was absent in the 
Chinese nhnd. The people could never really understand that 
this was the motive of Christian mission teaching. To travel 
abroad and live among strangers, not for profit or advantage, 
but merely to alter their religion and substitute another, equally 
steeped in the supernatural, and thus to the educated, equally 
unsophisticated, seemed a most improbable explanation. It was 
much easier to beUeve, with the mass of the people, that the 
missionary was the agent of some foreign power. 

If the missions failed with the conservative scholars and the 
people for these reasons, they had, for a time, a certain success 
with the discontented and progressive element among the 
educated class. To those who saw the weakness and decline of 
the Empire, and had come to doubt the efficacy of its ortho¬ 
dox doctrine, the idea that Christianity was inseparable from 
modernity, that the foreigner’s religion and iiis material power 
were in some way coimectcd, came as a new hope. If tlie 
Chinese became Claris tian they would also acquire these powers 
and make this material progress. Some missionaries, more 
simple-minded than insincere, gave colour to these ideas in 
their teaching. 

That such converts as they made came to Christianity for 
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things it should not oifer, and would bring to it things it did 
not want to accept, these fears did not occur to them. To some 
converts of this type the adoption of a new religion was wel¬ 
come because it automatically discharged them from observing 
the obligations of those that they renounced. To become free 
from prejudice and ‘modern’, that is, no longer bound by the 
rules of the old society, was an attraction for those who had 
found the rules hard to observe. 

There was also the restless but sincere ideahst who was 
appalled by the misery of the poor, the antiquated character of 
law and government, and had become convinced that demo¬ 
cracy and Hberty could only exist in a Christian background. 
These potential revolutionaries tended to jom the Protestant 
churches. They expected a new order of society to arise from 
the conversion of the Chinese people, and diey became dis¬ 
contented with the slow progress of evangelistic work, and 
doubtful of the appeal to the individual. Many of these later 
drifted into the ranks of Communism. 

In the early period of the Republic the missionaries and their 
Chinese converts were alike convinced that the Chinese Revo¬ 
lution was the great opportunity for Christianity. The Throne 
had gone, and with it the stronghold of Coufucian orthodoxy. 
Once tills barrier was down it should be possible to sweep 
forward to success. The founder of the Republic was a 
Christian. Dr Sun, indeed, did not make the conversion of the 
Chinese people one of his political objectives, but he gave an 
example. The new universities founded by mission societies, 
the returned students who had been converted abroad and 
were now sure of die best positions and the most influential 
academic posts, all these tilings should carry Christianity for¬ 
ward to victory. Buddhism was manifestly a spent force, 
Taoism a hocus pocus in wliich only the most ignorant believed. 
Confucius was dethroned. There was no obstacle left to con¬ 
quer—except the Chinese mind. 

There were in fact contrary tendencies of die greatest power 
operating on that mind. Many students abroad might become 
Cliristians; many more found that Christianity in its native 
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lands was not taken at the value the missionaries put upon it. 
They found the Left anti-Christian on the Continent, and the 
intellectuals in all Western lands at least uncnthusiastic. They 
came to see how divided Christian churches were, how little 
science and learning conformed to the dogmas of those 
churches, and how few among their teachers believed that 
the adoption of Christianity was the solution for China’s 
woes. 

They found, too, that many Europeans took the same view 
of religion as their owm conservative scholars. The vision of a 
Christian republic soon faded. The Repuhhc was dominated 
by warlords who were not Christians, and the one that was—■ 
Feng Yu-hsiang—showed a vciy'- unchristian aptitude for 
treachery, and a cold-blooded ferocity in disposing of liis 
enemies. Above all, the First Great War and the Russian 
Revolution dimmed the hopes of Christian success. 

The war did great damage to the prestige of the European 
peoples in Asia. This was illogical, since the Europeans had 
always practised war and had gained their position in Asia not 
by peaceful means but by force; but they had seemed to act 
together, or at least to avoid, in Asia, the worst evils of their 
dissension. Now they had destroyed each other, eagerly em¬ 
ployed and cajoled Asiatic peoples to take their part, and worst 
of aU, weakened themselves. The whole philosophy of Western 
Europe was called in question. Democracy suffered, and 
Christianity could not escape. The East, the Chinese, could and 
did make war, they could and had practised upon each 
other all the cruelrics of racial and political hatred. But so now 
had the West; if in the name of Christianity these things were 
also done, why become Cliristians? What virtue was there in 
the foreign religion? To the Chinese there appeared to be httle 
to gain from such a change. They looked elsewhere for the 
new doctrine. Christianity had not the answer. 

The positive side of the Russian Revolution, the doctrine of 
Marx, the theory of Communism, had effects in China which 
will presently be considered. The negative side had also power¬ 
ful consequences. The Russian Revolution overthrew the 
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Christian church in Russia, It proclaimed its atheism, de¬ 
nounced and exposed the superstitions of the church and under¬ 
took an active campaign to deride its doctrines and uproot its 
behefs. The Cliinese saw this witli interest. It seemed as if now 
one European power was drawing aside the mask which had 
covered the true face; and exposing the real character of 
Western rcHgion and its link with imperialism. 

Not all the Russian anti-God propaganda could strike a re¬ 
sponsive note m China, but much of it was only a modern 
version of what the Confucian scholars had said of Buddliism 
since the T'ang Dynasty. Now the Russians were saying it 
about Christianity. At tliis time Russia was very popular. She 
had renounced her extra-territorial rights and special privileges. 
It was widely bcHeved that her exposure of the plots and 
ambitions of the powers in the East, made from the Tsarist 
arcliives, wore all too true; so was, perhaps, the exposure of 
the Christian church. It cannot be doubted drat this Russian 
propaganda had a great effect among the young Chinese 
scholars of the new generation. 

The prospect of a rapid extension of Christianity in China as 
a result of the fall of the Empire thus proved illusory. The rise 
of the Nationahst Party and the Second Revolution confirmed 
tbc trend away from Western ideals and consequently from 
Christianity. The Second Revolution was in its early stages 
openly hostile to the missions. The foreign nationals of those 
powers which profited from unequal treaties were all alike 
subject to the deepest suspicion and made the victims of hostile 
attacks. Most mission stations along the Yang Tze and in South 
China had to be evacuated; there was a demand for the re¬ 
nunciation of the privileged status of missions and missionaries, 
and with these demands many of the more thoughtful mis¬ 
sionaries agreed. 

It was reahzed, too late, how deeply the work of evangeliza¬ 
tion had been compromised by the fact that the missionary 
enjoyed extra-territorial rights and had his country’s armed 
power behind liim. These rights and this power had seemed 
necessary to the missionaries of the nineteenth century, who 
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othei'Vk'isc doubted whether they could have entered Chhia at 
all. In the twentieth century they were branded as marks of 
‘imperialism’ and served to inflame nationaUst opinion against 
the missions rather than to protect the missionary. 

In spite of these setbacks, Cliristianity could count certain 
notable conversions as signs of success. Dr Sun was indeed 
dead, and even in liis later hfetime had seemed to drift away 
from his Christian behefs towards Nationalist ideals. But shortly 
after the break between Cliiang Kai-shek and the Communists, 
the new leader of the Nanking Government himself amiounced 
his conversion. With Chiang there were also his brothers-in- 
law, T. V. Soong and H. H. Kung and their influential wives. 
The Kuomintang higher leadership was strong in Cliristian 
converts. 

Even at the time, fresh from the disheartening experience of 
the evacuation and anti-Christian ride in the provinces, many 
missionaries felt dubious about the value to their cause of these 
Nationalist leaders. They doubted, with good reason, whether 
the practice of Christian virtues was always as prominent as 
profession of the faith. They could not ignore that whatever 
the beliefs of the leaders, the conduct of the Kuomintang 
Government was not marked by virtue of any sort. 

With the passage of years, the increasing signs of dictator- 
sliip at Nanking and corruption in the administration, the hope, 
held only by a minority, diat the Christian leaders of the Kuo¬ 
mintang would lead the country as a whole towards salvation 
and conversion, was quietly abandoned. It was only too plain 
that Christianity in China was fightmg, not a victorious cam¬ 
paign under tliis leadersliip, but a difficult and losing battle in 
the provinces against the Coimmmist guerrillas, then very 
hostile to the missions, and in the universities and schools an 
equally hard fight against die appeal of Marx. The Nationalist 
Party, putting its nationalism before the Christianity of its 
leaders, insisted on vexatious regulations concerning the teach¬ 
ing of religion in the schools. Pressure against missionary 
schools and activity was kept up, in various ways, by both 
sides- Open hostility from the Communists, more insidious 
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opposition from many elements on the Nationalist side. 
Christianity was now on the defensive. 

The Cliincse people as a whole had lost interest in the 
question of Christianity. The decline of Christian influence in 
the European lands, the falling away of large classes of their 
people from active beHef and worsliip, the rather old-fashioned 
theology and umepresentative rehgion of the later missionaries, 
all these things had caused a widespread belief in China that 
the missions no longer represented the vanguard of Western 
civihzation and modernity, but were in their own countries 
somewhat in the position of the Buddlrists in Cliina. 

The rise of modem secular education, the spread of know¬ 
ledge of Western languages derived from lay institutions, and 
the establishment of many Government and private universities 
had broken the early monopoly of Western Icarnuig wliich the 
mission colleges had once enjoyed. Stfll more, the revolutionary 
situation of the country prompted reformers to look for a creed 
which embraced all aspects of the problem, political and 
econoinic as well as spiritual, and thus the hniitcd objectives 
of the missionary, as they seemed, were disregarded. 

Yet it must be recognized that Clirisrianity and the missions 
accomplished many thhigs in China, though not the thing they 
most desired to do. They broke into the closed world of Con- 
fucian learning, and sowed there the seeds of scientific know¬ 
ledge, of Western pohtical thought, and of Western economic 
theory. They started the first hospitals in China, and the whole 
Chinese medical profession owes its origin to their teaching. 
They opened the Cliinese mind to the consideration, though 
not in this case to the acceptance, of a different ideology, 
an alien but yet ancient orthodoxy which China had ig¬ 
nored. 

The Christian missions, staffed by men of different sects and 
various nationalities, showed that it was possible to have a 
world-wide faith, a system of values which was applicable in 
many countries. All these were new ideas to the Chinese. It 
may be said that Christianity stormed first into the breach in 
the Confucian citadel; it was repelled and overcome; and on 
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its back the ultimate thctor. Communism, mounted to the 
assault. 

It is sometimes suggested that the original inspiration of 
CoimiiLinism came from Christianity, that the ideals of the 
brotherhood of man, of the rights of the humble, and the com¬ 
munity of property, were first expounded to mankind by the 
Sermon on the Mount, and were unknown, or at least not 
practised, before. If this is so, and Communism is the last off¬ 
spring of that teaclhng, neither parent nor child are willing to 
acknowledge the relationship. Yet in organization and dis¬ 
cipline, in the system of control and selfless devotion of the 
rank and file it is obvious that Communism has borrowed 
wholesale from the church and the monastic orders. The 
Cliinese Commmiists took these tilings at second hand, from 
the practice of the Russian Party, but m other respects they 
sought to imitate the work of the missions, and have at long 
last, in the fullness of power, acknowledged the debt. 

Any close observation of the Chinese Communists reveals the 
strong resemblance between them and a religious organization. 
The single-mindedness, not to say fanaticism, the devotion to 
duty, the complete belief and unquestioning acceptance of a 
dogmatic creed, the sense of sin, absent before hi China, and 
the practice of confession, all tliese things are familiar to tlie 
European from Christian experience, but were strange to the 
Far East. The insistence of the Chinese Communists on rigid 
and even pedantic honesty in money matters is reminiscent of 
the Puritan horror of blasphemy and bad language. Corruption 
has become as repugnant to the Chinese Communists as foul 
language was to Cromwell’s Ironsides. It is hard to doubt that 
some of these characteristics come from Christian examples, 
not only from the maimers of the Russian Communist Party. 

This seems the more probable as the Chinese Communists 
during their formative guerrilla years, a whole generation, 
were never in touch with Russia, and hardly in relations with 
the Russian Party. They were, however, in the deep interior, 
in contact with tlie missions, and witli men who had first¬ 
hand knowledge of their work. It is true that in the early years 
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die Chinese Communists treated the missions as imperialist 
outposts, harried the missionaries, put some, principally 
Catholics, to death, and drove others from the country. 

In time they came to see that the missions had some tilings 
to their credit. They had fed the hungry and nursed the orphan. 
The best of them had tried to instil a sense of human equality 
and decency into the relationship between rich and poor. The 
idea that every man and woman has a soul, and an equally 
valuable soul, though not a Communist belief, leads also to 
the better treatment of man by man. The Communists were 
hard to the Catholics, very often because of the unwise coii- 
centratioii of land in the hands of the church. The Catholic 
mission had often become a large landlord and as such the 
missionary was in Communist eyes a ‘class enemy’ and treated 
as such. Some at least of the Protestant missionaries whom the 
Communists made captive and held for months came back to 
speak moderate things about their captors and did not deny 
the virtue of some of their practices. 

The period prior to die war with Japan in 1937 was neverthe¬ 
less one in wliich the Communists were professedly hostile to 
Christian missions, and in the areas in which they operated 
drove the missionaries away. After the Long March and the 
truce between the Communists and Kuomintang, active per¬ 
secution of religion ceased, and subsequent policy has been to 
grant toleration. This was made explicit after the Communist 
victory by Article 5 of Chapter i of the Common Programme 
of the Chinese People’s Political Consultative Conference, 
adopted on September 29, 1949. Tliis article guarantees to the 
people die hcedom of religious belief. Freedom of belief had in 
fact been permitted in Communist areas since the truce of 1937. 

Yet the truce did not save the missions from further disasters. 
A new and far more formidable enemy was about to take the 
field. The Japanese army was not only indoctrinated with its 
Shinto paganism, not only hostile to Christianity as such, but 
treated the missionaries at first as suspects, later as open enemies. 
"Wlien the conflict broadened out into die Pacific War in 1941 
most of the missionaries became ‘enemy aliens’ to the Japanese 
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and their puppet regimes. As such they were interned, and their 
mission stations either closed or left to converts. 

It was not only the numerous British and American inis- 
sionarie.s who suffered this fate; most of the European countries 
were under German occupation, and dieir subjects also were 
treated as enemies. Dutch, Norwegian and Belgian missionaries 
suffered equally. The Germans had for some years been forced 
to withdraw or hand over their activity to others owing to the 
Nazi policy of restricting funds to foreign missions. Among 
tlie Catholics the position was a little different. Many of the 
Catholic missions were cither staffed by Spaniards, who were 
neutral, or Itahans, who were allies. These the Japanese had to 
leave alone. 

Tills favour did not help them in the end. The Chinese Com¬ 
munists gained control of most of the rural areas in the so- 
called Japanese-occupied provmces; they occupied, also, the 
vacant mission stations, and wliile treating any missionaries 
who managed to remain, if Allied subjects, as friends, they 
grew very hostile to the Catholic missions run by Axis and 
neutral missionaries, whom they accused of co-operating with 
die Japanese. This issue of co-operation with the enemy was 
later used to drive out ahnost all the Cathohe missions wliich 
survived in the North Chma countryside. 

By the end of the war the combined liostiHty of the Japanese 
to the Allied missionaries, mostly Protestant, and the opposition 
of the Communists to the Cathohe missions, mostly Aids or 
neutral, had virtually rooted out all tb.e missions in the interior 
of the northern provinces. Those in the large cities, which the 
Japanese occupied and the Kuomintang took over at surrender, 
were able to return after the war, but the countryside, once in 
Communist hands, was never reoccupied by the foreign 
missionaries. 

During the course of the civil war wliich followed the break¬ 
down of General Marshall’s truce negotiations, the distinction 
between Cadiolic and Protestant missions and churches became 
sharper in the pohtical sense. The Protestant churches in China 
had gone a long way towards autonomy; the missionary stiU 
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worked where he could, but the direction of the church and 
many of its higher offices were now in the hands of Chinese 
Christians. The war, and the internment of most Protestant 
missionaries, had hastened a process which had been in action 
even before the war, since the great anti-foreign movement 
of 1927. 

Wherever the Cliinese Protestant Clirisdans formed a com¬ 
pact and numerous conimmiity they were thus able to claim 
the benefit of the religious toleration proclaimed by the Com¬ 
munists, and w'erc allowed to enjoy it. Where, in the deep 
countiy, the mission had made but shght progress, and was 
later closed by war, die Christian community tended to lose 
identity and its rights. Churches were closed or used for other 
purposes, mission stations taken over by local organs, wdien 
they had not been destroyed by Japanese or Chinese forces 
during the war. 

The Catholics, however, under the general opposition to 
Communism which the Vatican had endorsed, tended to the 
support of the Nationalist cause. The ieadmg members of the 
Chinese hierarchy were openly on the side of the Kuomintang. 
The foreign missionaries who, as among the Protestants, no 
longer occupied most of the highest posts, were also strongly 
anti-Communist, and although not great admirers of the Kuo¬ 
mintang, stiH felt that from the point of view of reHgion it was 
the cause to back. Not all foreign Catholics agreed with this 
attitude; many would have preferred neutrality, but the churdi 
as a whole came to be regarded as one of the few non-govern¬ 
mental organizations which supported the Kuomintang. This 
did it great harm in the years that followed. 

The Communist victory in 1949 has now^ faced the two 
churches with a new situation, one which requires a wholly 
new approach. Communist poHcy has been made clear, at least 
in respect of the Protestants; and in respect of the Catliolics it 
would appear to be also fairly plain. The two religions are not 
to receive, the same treatment, this can he assumed ffiom the 
fact that the policy announced by the new regime was specific¬ 
ally confined to the Protestant churches. 
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Ill June 1950 tiic leadcus of tlic Chinese Protestant churches 
were summoned to a conference in Peking, called by the 
Government, to announce and discuss the policy of the regime 
towards these churches. Only Cliincse Clmistian leaders were 
invited and no foreign missionaries attended. The meeting was 
held, in the Comniunist manner, at night, and the Premier and 
Foreign Minister, Chou En-lai, presided. Chou was very 
friendly to the delegates, and the conduct of the proceedings 
was intimate and informal. 

The Communist leader began by saying that the Communist 
Party had come to recognize that the Protestant churches had 
contributed, by their social and educational services, to the well- 
behig of the Chinese people. The party, he added, appreciated 
that fact and respected the churches for this work. It was work 
wliich they alone had undertaken, and which, limited though 
it necessarily was, was yet of great value and merit. Sooner or 
later, he said, the party would take over such social services, 
and as it would have behind it tlie resources and the power of 
the Chinese State, it would do these tilings on a larger scale, 
and better. 

In die meantime, however, the State was not yet ready or 
able to do tliis work as it would wish to do it. Personnel had 
to be trained, the necessary finance provided; the reorganiza¬ 
tion of the economy was still far from complete, and the State 
had too many other pressing matters to deal with. When the 
State was ready to go into tliis field it would wish to do it on 
the grand scale, and would not want to make only a small 
beginning. Therefore the Govermiient wished the Protestant 
churches to continue their social work, and if possible to expand 
it. They would do so with the full favour of the Government, 
and could rely on its support. 

The Prime Minister then added, with a chuckle, that of 
course the party realized that the churches would not wish to 
confine themselves to social work only; they would desire, 
they would probably insist, on the right to continue their 
evangelistic work also. They wanted not only the right to 
worship God in their way, but to persuade otlrcrs to do die 
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same. Now, lie said, the Communists regarded Christianity as 
a superstition; tliey considered the preaching and teacliing of 
superstitious behefs to the people to be wrong and reactionary. 
Yet unless the churches were to be allowed to continue such 
teaching, they would discontinue also their social work, which 
the party wished to sec continue. 

The Prime Minister smiled; and leaning forw'ard intimately, 
.said: ‘So we are going to let you go on teaching, go on trying 
to convert the people; provided you also continue your social 
services. After all, we both beHeve that truth will prevail; we 
think your behefs untrue and false, therefore if wc are right, 
the people will reject them, and your church w'iU decay. If 
you are right, then the people will believe you; but as we are 
sure that you arc wrong, we are prepared for that risk.’ 

Then he added that tliis only apphed to Chinese Christians; 
if the Chinese wished to follow this faitli they might do so, 
but they must have no foreign aid. No further missionaries 
would be admitted to Cliina; those who left, whether on re¬ 
tirement or on leave, would not be allowed to return. Those 
who remained, provided they obeyed the laws, could stay till 
they died or retired. Only such individuals, doctors or teachers, 
whose services are useful in those other capacities, not as mis¬ 
sionaries, would in special cases be allowed to return, but not 
to undertake any evangcHstic or rehgious duty. 

The poHcy has been accepted by the Protestant Cliristian 
churches in Chma. They had no choice, or rather the only 
choice was between acceptance and closure. Thus the policy of 
China under the People’s Repubhc has come back full circle 
to that of the Empire after the Jesuits failed. The Chinese may 
be a Christian if he wishes, but he must not have support or 
instruction from abroad. A somewhat later pronouncement, 
not so official, but emanating fl-om the new Bureau of Reli¬ 
gions, states that Cliina wdl admit missionaries of foreign faiths 
on a strictly pro rata basis. So many foreign missionaries may 
come to China, if an eq^ual number of Cliinese missionaries are 
permitted to enter the land from which the foreigners come. 
What faith these Chinese missionaries would preach is not 
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specified, but can easily be predicted. Nor is it likely that the 
Christian countries who formerly sent the missionaries to China 
will be w illin g to accept a quota of Chinese Communist pro¬ 
pagandists in return. 

Towards the CatlioUc Church no such explicit poHcy has 
been announced, but that restrictions still more severe will be 
imposed cannot be doubted. The CathoKc missionary is equally 
for ever excluded hi the future. Those who remain can stay, but 
in recent months there has been a trend to persecution which is 
clearly intended to ehminate the foreign Catholic missionary. 
Accusations of offences such as black marketing, iU treatment 
of children in orphanages, sabotage or espionage for the 
Americans or for other imperialist powers’ have been lodged 
against Catholic priests and nuns; and these charges, always 
followed by conviciions, have resulted in a large number of 
expulsions. That the purpose of tliis campaign is to eliminate 
the foreign priest is clear. The Protestants, to avoid such 
troubles, and in the behef that the churches can and should 
stand on tlieir own feet, have now decided to withdraw their 
missionaries, hi a few years the missionary to China, so long an 
important figure and a prime source of knowledge of the 
country, will be a tiling of the past. 

In the opinion of many Cliinese who are not Communists, 
this policy of cutting off the supply of missionaries has been 
undertaken in the firm behef that they were nod only the source 
of Cliristian tcaclung, but the essential support of the churches. 
The Communists are said to beHevc that once the missionary 
has gone—^witliin a few years at most all wiO. have either gone 
or died at their posts—the Christian movement wfil wither 
away, like a plant whose root has been cut. The Communists, 
and many other Cliinese also, think that Christianity will strike 
no permanent root in China by the activity of Chinese con¬ 
verts alone. They expect that the history of Nestorianism will 
be repeated, and that in a century or less, only sonic monuments 
win remain to attest the story of the Christian missions. 

They may not be whoUy right in this expectation; Cliina is 
no longer, even under Communism, as isolated as the T'ang 
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Empire. There arc perhaps larger numbers of Christians, about 
four milhon, than there ever were in that time, and even the 
proportion of the population, small though it is, may well be 
greater. Yet it would seem very probable that the Chinese 
church, Uving under a Communist Government, cut off from 
close contact with the Christians of the West, will undergo a 
considerable change in character. Chinese Christianity will 
become more Chinese, less Western, perhaps also less Christian. 
It will try to adapt itself to the Chinese environment, and under 
the revived orthodox and exclusive State, the Empire of Com¬ 
munism, this must mean conformity, and conformity to tilings 
very ahen to the Christian tradition of the West. 

The prospect for the CathoHc church in Chma is darker yet. 
The leading Cliiuesc members of the Cathohe hierarchy, men 
■who had made their support of the Kuomintang obvious and 
open, have left the country, and are either sthl with the Kuo¬ 
mintang remnant in Formosa, or abroad. The leading foreign 
bishops and priests are under direct persecution, which is in¬ 
tended to end in tlieit expulsion. Whether the Vatican can 
replace them and the Chinese bishops by others acceptable to 
the Peking Government would seem improbable. Those accept¬ 
able to the Government would not be so to the Vatican; those 
whom the Vatican might wish to send would not be admitted 
by the Chinese Government. If this is what must happen, then 
the Chinese Cathohes will be left, before long, eitlier -without 
bishops, or with such as the Peking Government may force 
upon dicm. In either case they -will be brought under the firm 
control of the Communist regime, in circumstances dismaying 
to those who are now Christians and discouraging to aU who 
might be inclined to baptism. 

It can be said, as a certainty, that in the foreseeable future 
China -will be on the whole hostile to Christianity, will admit 
it only on hard terms, and will try to isolate all Chinese 
Christians from the West, Christianity has not provided the 
mspiration for the Revolution, nor the spiritual force which 
moves masses of mankind. Once, under the T‘ai P'ing leader, 
it might have done so; it would not have been the Christianity 
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that Western Europe knew, nor that of Rome nor the Oriental 
churches. It would have been a new force, a new religion in 
fact, a heresy to the orthodox of the old forms, but perhaps the 
spiritual sustenance of a new and revived form of the Chinese 
monarchy and culture. That did not happen, and the initiative 
was never recaptured by forcign-taught Christianity. The 
missions did mdeed exert great influence, but not in the way 
they hoped to do. They became object lessons m social service, 
in modern ways of living and hygiene, but their spiritual 
mission was on the whole, by the vast majority, unliceded. 

The Communist Party has found its own new creed, and 
has prowded the Chinese people with a new orthodoxy, a 
new vision of the Chinese World Empire, this time expanded 
to the scale of the globe, and with Marx as its prophet. From 
Christianity it has undoubtedly borrowed much, sometimes 
witli no acknowledgment, sometimes with a nod of recognition 
such as Chou En-lai bestowed upon the Protestants. But the 
essence of the new ordiodoxy, as of the old Confucian one, is 
that all must believe, and all must obey. 

Confucian scholars tolerated Buddhism and Taoism because 
these were the religions of the people, and kept the people 
quiet. The Communists have claimed to be the people; to rule 
in their name, and to equate the scholar and the worker. There 
can be no toleration of ‘superstition’ because it is fit only for 
the people; that would be treason against the sovereign mass. 
Clnistianity camiot hope for the refuge which Buddliism 
found for so many centuries. Christianity is not a religion of 
recluses and mountain retreats; it is social and bound up with 
the community; therefore it must be a challenge to Com¬ 
munism. 



CHAPTER SIX 


REVOLUTION AND ORTHODOXY 

‘those who do not occupy the seats of authority should not 
concern themselves with die government.’ This succinct ex¬ 
pression of the non-dernocratic outlook is an old proverbial 
Chinese saying. It embodies the characteristic authoritarian 
point of view, the thcoi-y upon which the Confucian Empire 
was governed. The cliiin tzu, the ‘aristocratic man’, or as some 
translators have put it, the ‘superior man’, reserved to himself 
the functions of administration and the full exercise of political 
power. As servant of liis prince, who in turned ruled by virtue 
of the Mandate of Heaven, the superior man was educated and 
trained to govern. No other occupation was worthy of his 
special talents, no other class was entided to share his burden 
or participate in his privilege. 

The Empire was overthrown by the repubhcaii revolution; 
the ideals of democracy were introduceci to China, misused, 
abused and cast aside. The Communists triumphed in the civil 
war, and set up their regime. On that occasion they pubhshed 
a pamphlet giving relevant documents concerning the founda¬ 
tion of the Communist State, and among these, acting as a 
commentary upon the provisional constitution, is the speech 
which Mao Tse-tung delivered on the twenty-eighth anniver¬ 
sary of the Chinese Communist Party. Mao in his speech 
answers his opponents, first fairly stating the criticism which 
non-Communists made of his party and policy. 

‘You are autocratic’ (say the critics). ‘My dear gentle¬ 
men, you speak truth; wc are indeed; . . . havuig been 
called upon to put into effect the authority of the People’s 
Democracy, wliich is the dictatorship of People’s Demo¬ 
cracy, we shall deprive the reactionary party of the right 
to speak and only allow that right to the people.’* 

* The Chinese People’s Republic. Dacuinetlts upon ihe foundation of the State. Speech 
of Mao Tse-wng on July i, 1949: ‘On the dictatorship of People's Democracy’. 
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Once more the superior man is in high honour, and once 
more his critics may not criticize, since they may not occupy the 
seats of audiority. But the modern superior men are not Con- 
fucian scholars, they arc ‘the people’. This term, however, is 
neither vague nor all embraemg. Those who are to have the 
right to speak and govern are very clearly defined. Mao Tsc- 
tung does not allow his hearers to go away with any illusions, 
for orthodoxy is once more enthroned, and doctrine must be 
plainly proclaimed. 

‘who arc the pcoplee’ says Mao, and answers: ‘In China, 
and in present circumstances, the people are the working class, 
the peasant class, the small capitahsts and the national capitalists. 
These classes, under the leadership of the working class and the 
Communist Party, have united and risen to set up their own 
State, and chosen their own Government which will exercise 
authority, autocratic authority, even oppression, upon the 
running dogs of imperiahsm, the landlord class, the bureau¬ 
cratic capitalists and the reactionary party of the Kuomintang 
which represents these classes. We shall not allow them to 
speak or act wildly; we shall keep them luider strict control.’* 

The comparison between the proverbial expression of the 
power and authority of the old Empire and the specific claims 
to similar authority made for the new Communist Republic 
reveals both the basic similarity of the two systems and their 
more superficial differences. The Empire was old, long estab¬ 
lished, universal (in Chinese eyes) and assured. It was not neces¬ 
sary to specify the nature of its enemies. It was the accepted 
government of the Chhiese world. Opponents must either be 
barbarians who had not yet understood the benefits of civiliza¬ 
tion, such as the northern nomads, or criminals who sought to 
overthrow authority in order to enrich themselves. No ‘class’ 
of enemies was recognized because it was assumed that every 
honest and civihzed person would naturally accept the rule of 
civilization, which was diat of the emperor. 

The Communists Uve in a wider world, and in a post¬ 
revolutionary age. They cannot yet assume that their system 

* ojj dt. 
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and their regime will be accepted as inevitable, natural and 
right. They must stiU preach their doctrines, repress their 
enemies, and stigmatize them with opprobrious names so that 
all may laiow who are the enemies of the ‘people’. But if 
allowance is made for these temporary expedients of pro¬ 
paganda, it is clear enough that to the Communists, as to the 
Confucians, there is one truth, one doctrine and one class. This 
truth alone may be published; this doctrine alone must be 
the basis of aU instruction, and this class alone is entitled to 
govern. 

The new doctrine is of course expressed in terminology 
which is alien to China. The words of Mao are the language 
which Stahn uses and winch Lenin taught. The Chinese Com¬ 
munist leader recognizes and proclaims this fact. It is made very 
clear to all that Marxism is not Chinese, but universal, that 
Lenin is the prophet, and that Lenin was a Russian, The 
Russian Revolution is the starting-point of the new world, the 
message of Lenin and Marx came to enlighten the darkness of 
the Chinese and show them the way out of their troubles. 
Mao answers his critics who accuse him of incHning to the 
side of Russia, by openly proclaiming that he does so, must 
and will do so, tjecause it is from Russia that Communism 
has come to China, and therefore Russia is the only true friend. 
Confucianism was a Cliinese doctrine, evolved in China to fit 
Cliinese conditions. Marxism is universal, with a strong Rus¬ 
sian colouring, and it is not at first sight apparent diat it will 
fit Cliina or Chinese conditions. 

When the dogmas of Marx are applied to China it is neces¬ 
sary to make some unadmitted compromises. ‘In China and in 
present circumstances,’ Mao is careful to say, and drus tacitly 
admits diat in Cliina and under present circumstances things 
are not what they were m Russia, or in Western Europe in 
the time of Marx. The working class, as understood by Euro¬ 
peans, is very small, and very little representative of the nation. 
So inteUectuab, ‘brain workers’, must be admitted to he 
workers, and can claim the rights of the sacred w’orking class. 
This enables the Communist Party to recruit students and 
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literates, essential to tlie workings of government and to the 
spread of education and propaganda, but in fact very far from 
‘working class’ in origin. 

The peasants, who in Russia proved obdurate opponents of 
the Communist regime, arc the real foundation and chief sup¬ 
port of the Chinese Communist Party. So they, in alliance with 
the ‘working class’ which means in practice with the intellec¬ 
tuals, arc to be among the elite. Tlris again is strange Marxism. 
But ‘in China, and under present circumstances’, it is very good 
sense and wise policy. Still stranger, among the ingredients of 
the people, the all-wise and virtuous people, are small capitahsts 
and even ‘national capitalists’. It is true that these classes are 
not quite admitted to equality. They are not fit to occupy posts 
of real authority nor take direction of tire Revolution. Mao ex¬ 
plains why: these classes, though necessary at present because 
China’s industrialization is still so slight and her economy so 
backward, are unfitted for executive power, because, rooted in 
their capitalist rank in society, they lack the qualities of 
courage, foresight and enterprise wliicli only ‘working class’ 
Communists can possess. Then he makes a naive admission; 
‘Moreover many of them fear the masses.’ In other words they 
do not believe in Communism. 

Here, too, one of the principal differences between the new 
orthodoxy and the old is revealed. The Confuciaii system was 
stabilized and admitted no need of change. It looked back¬ 
ward, in fact, rather than forward. The rule of the sage kings 
of tire remote past was die ideal and all modern government 
at best an imitation of that ancient model, at worst a degenera¬ 
tion from it. The Communists on the contrary preach change. 
The present circumstances are but a passing phase. New demo¬ 
cracy must be transformed into Socialism and then into Com¬ 
munism, and far off, in the future, lies the true golden age, the 
classless society, when die party itself and all the organs of the 
State must perish and give way to ‘the higher form of human 
society’. It is this Messianic quahty, diis striving towards a 
distant goal, that mainly differentiates Communist totalitarian¬ 
ism from its Chinese predecessor, the Confucian Empire. 
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It may well be that therein lies the greatest contribution 
which contact with Western Europe has brought to China, 
the reversal of the ancient backward-looking philosophy, which 
made stability its aim, and the institution of an outlook which 
sees change as a good, and conceives its ideal as lymg in the far- 
off future. It is certainly not the form which the Western 
teachers and missionaries expected to see triumph in China. 
Neither the reUgion nor the pohdeal system of the West could 
find a secure lodging-place in the Chinese mind, but the idea 
of progress, of advance towards a new society, thought of in 
terms of perfection, tliis very Western idea has taken root in 
China and become the inspiration of the new regime. 

It is often argued in the West that the Communist doctrine 
of a future classless society, when the power of the State will 
wither away, is unreal, a mere form of words to cover the 
actual establishment of a police State. It is always possible that 
tliis doctrine, like that of the milleimium which it so closely 
resembles, will be honoured in words and never realized in 
practice. But it would be probably as inaccurate to suppose 
that the Communists of the present age are insmccre in their 
profession as to think that the early Christians did not really 
believe the second coming to be imminent. Wlaatever may 
be the present state of beUef in Russia, it is obvious to any 
observer that in China the Communist doctrine has established 
itself as a religion, and that a great part of its success is the appeal 
which it makes to men of religious temperament. 

The reasons why Communism, as interpreted by Mao Tse- 
tuug, is more successful than was Clmstianity, even as inter¬ 
preted by Hung Hsiu-ch‘uan, the Heavenly ffing of the T‘ai 
P'ings, are worth consideration. Under the Empire, in the old 
Chinese society, there was no institution which ministered to 
tlie psychological needs of those who are by nature inclined to 
rate future bliss more Inghly than present comfort. The Con- 
fiician ideology preached obedience to the ideal of the distant 
past; Buddhism promised Nirvana to the individual, but saw 
the world as ‘illusion’ and as evil. To the fonner society was 
degenerate, to the latter irremediable. The Chinese who saw 
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the evils of society, hoped to cure them and planned for , 
brighter future for posterity got no encouragement fron 
cither of tlie prevailing ideologies. This gave Christianity it 
opportunity, but it failed because with the Christian doctrun 
went other things incompatible with Chinese traditions anc 
habits of thought. 

The educated classes in China had grown accustomed fo, 
many centuries to deride belief in the supernatural as un¬ 
sophisticated and crude. They could not accept the Christiai 
dogmas, and at the same time were disappointed at the Christiar 
indifference to the world. The world for the Chinese has alway: 
mattered more than heaven. It has always been what to dc 
about the government of mankuid rather than what to dc 
about the individual soul which has seemed to them importani 
and urgent. To the very many and mcreasing numbers oj 
Cliinese who saw that the world was faffing to pieces and thal 
Confucian orthodoxy had no remedy for the catastrophe anc 
no plan for the future, it became necessary to find a doctrine 
which should speak with the tone of authority and convictior 
that the Clhncse expect from orthodoxy, which should pre¬ 
scribe positive measures for putting the world to rights, and 
wliich should not base itself and its claims upon supernatural 
sanctions and beliefs which the Chinese educated class could 
not share. 

These conditions have been fulfilled by Mao Tse-tung’s 
Communism. The new religion proclaims its own infaffibiffty 
and the perverse wickedness of its opponents. It makes no pre¬ 
tence of democracy or free will, it docs not permit any other 
view to share its power or dispute with its authority. It an¬ 
nounces a programme, taking many years to achieve, which 
promises a steady improvement in the condition of human 
hfe, ending in a paradise: and this paradise will exist here on 
earth, not in some imagined heaven. This programme is not 
dependent on the favour of gods but on the efforts of men, and 
above all on the guidance of the elect, the Communist Party, 
the incarnation of the leadersliip of the working class, the most 
vital element in human society. 
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This doctrine seems unsatisfying to most Westerners. The 
ideal of an earthly paradise in the remote future, which will 
never be seen by tliose now living, but only enjoyed by pos¬ 
terity, seems unattractive to men who have been brought up 
to appreciate individuahsm and the value of die human per- 
sonahty. Many Europeans will not welcome the promised 
independence from divine protection, even if they could 
beheve that God did not in fact inspire the universe. To most 
Europeans the suggestion that one group of citizens, because 
of the nature of then: occupation, and irrespective of tlieir moral 
quahties, are alone entitled to assume leadersliip and political 
power is a contradiction of liistorical experience and a most 
undesirable ideal. Whether the ruling group are to be workers 
or landed gentry, the West would not m modern times accept 
the concept of divine right, and regards any such doctrine as a 
reversion to more primitive forms of social organization. 

It is therefore culEcult for the West to beheve tliat the 
Cliinese people can have voluntarily accepted Communism. It 
is hard to credit the free support given to a regime wliicb. 
denies freedom to some and only hands out a very qualified 
form to others. And yet tliere is no real doubt that the new 
system has obtained the support of the people, has satisfied 
the aspiration of the literates, and has won to itself the devotion 
of the men of reKgious temperament. The Communists in 
China are dedicated men, selfless and sincere, bhnd to any 
criticism of their belief, narrow and devout, hard working, in¬ 
corruptible and self-assured. They have learned a doctrine and 
understood its teaching; they practise its virtues, they have no 
conception that it can have defects. They are fanatics. 

As understood in Cliina the Communist doctrine makes the 
people sacred and sovereign. The people can do no wrong, the 
people are the source of all power and authority. The Com¬ 
munist Party is merely the agent. Just as the Emperor was the 
agent of heaven sent to rule the earth, so the Commtmist 
Party is the instrument by wliich the supreme people rule 
themselves. Heaven was a convenient symbol or fiction wliich 
authorized the actual autocracy of the Throne. The sovereignty 
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of the people, a notion as intangible as the authority of heaven, 
equally serves to justify the retention of power by those who 
claim to rule on the people’s behalf. 

But towards those members of the people who can be seen 
and encountered the Communist must practise the virtues 
Vydiich his faith upholds. The people, and the individual 
member, must be treated with kindness and consideration. The 
Communist must not assume that because he is the appointed 
ruler he can treat the people like subjects. At least in the 
present phase of Communist power in China this distinction 
is valid and important. Over the whole nation the party exer¬ 
cises an autocracy as absolute and much more efficient than 
that of the Empire. Towards individual members of the people 
the Communist is khidly, courteous, helpful and mdulgent. 
The fact that these virtues have been instilled into the troops, 
who not only pay for their requirements but have been trained 
to behave with exemplary disciphne towards the people, is 
well known, and can be explained by the need to gain the 
support of the masses. The fact that examples of real kindness 
and sympathy can be observed when only individuals are con¬ 
cerned and no supervision by party members or ofEcers is 
possible, cannot be explained away. 

No one who has observed the Chinese Communists in then- 
daily treatment of the poor and simple peasantry will deny 
that a very different and wholly new spirit has been shown, a 
spirit which in otlacr circumstances would be claimed as an 
example of Christian conduct and a product of Christian teach¬ 
ing. The corollary of the absolute faith in tire doctrine of Marx 
and Mao Tse-tung is the actual practice of virtues which this 
faith commends. The religion of the Commurusts is not all 
one-sided; with beHef goes performance, and the nature of the 
Conununist good works is as closely related to the central 
doctrine of their faith as Christian charity is to tlic Sermon on 
the Mount. 

When high-ranking Communist officers, driving by in their 
staff car, came upon a peasant whose cart had slipped off the 
embanked road into a ditch, dicy stopped, took off their coats, 
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and pushed and pulled in the mud till they got the cart back 
on the road. When the poheeman helps an old man to push 
his heavy barrow across the tram tracks and holds up the motor 
cars and trams till he has finished, these acts, which are praise¬ 
worthy in any country, have a deeper significance to those 
who perform them. They were helping a man of the people, 
proving to themselves and to him that they were good Com¬ 
munists, that their beliefs were real and that they lived up to 
them. To help the people is more than an act of kindness, it is 
almost a religious rite. 

The party member is indeed die priest of the New Order. 
He expounds the doctrine which guides his own conduct; he 
lives a life apart, at the disposal of the party, mamtained by 
them in austere poverty, at their orders to depart to some 
distant place at once, making no contacts beyond the party, 
cntertahiing no friends, renonneing all mundane tics. That is 
to say all tics beyond the party. Within that select order he 
may many and relax. He may make merry and indulge his 
personal tastes. The Communist system in China imposes 
many restrictions on its members and demands many renuncia¬ 
tions, but these restraints arc not those which a Christian pastor 
or priest accepts, nor are they adopted for the same motives. 
It is not to disciplme the individual soul and purify the character 
that the Communist renounces normal Hfe, but to promote the 
ends of the party. This is a religion not of personal salvation 
but of collective improvement. 

It has been assumed in the West that the promotion of virtue 
and the establishment of canons of right conduct were in¬ 
separable from belief in God and die practice of religion. It was 
thought that although atheists or free thinkers might behave 
with perfect morality this was because they still accepted the 
standards which Christian teaching had laid down, were in 
fact merely Christians who had renounced the beliefs but not 
die ethics of the faith. It is also often claimed that the virtues 
of the Communists, in Russia or elsewhere, are of the same 
order; that these virtues are really Christian or religious, and 
may be expected to decline when die generation which was 
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formed in a Cliristian atmosphere has passed away. The Chinese 
Communist movement provides a test of this theory. 

It must first be observed that the influence and knowledge of 
Christianity in China was shght. It is not the case that the 
Chinese Communists arc largely recruited from former 
Christian converts. For the most part they had no direct con¬ 
tact with Christian teacliing. The leaders of the party were 
brought up in the Confucian tradition, and although they have 
renounced that doctrine as ‘feudal’ it is probably from that 
source that the secular character of Chinese Communist ethics 
derives. Confucian ethics were also divorced from bchef in 
God and supernatural sanctions. Though traces of earlier behefs 
remained imbedded in the classical literature, the Confucian 
scholar, since the Sung period, was in fact an agnostic. The 
Chinese htcrate class which as a whole ‘beheved nothing’ as one 
of them put it, retained for several centuries a strict moral code 
inspired only by the ethical teaching of Confucius and his 
Sung interpreters. 

Confucianism was not, however, a dynamic creed. It looked 
back in a half-antiquarian spirit to a supposed golden age in the 
distant past. It did not attempt to arouse enthusiasm, to inspire 
the mass. It was quite content to let the ‘stupid people’ worsliip 
any manner of god as and how they wished. The Communists 
being by definition the party of the people must make a re- 
Hgion wliich will satisfy the people, but which must be no 
more ‘superstitious’ than the ethical system which used to be 
the privilege of the scholars. The people have no reason to 
think that they were happy in the remote past, any more than 
today, so the new heaven must be cast into the future, to which 
all may strive, even if few wfll see it come to pass. 

The gods must be overthrown, since they promised nothing 
in this life and the Communists are oiJy concerned with this 
world, to them the only reahty. The people must also be 
aroused, given purpose and hope, simple ideas and clear mani¬ 
festations of the improvements which the Communists seek 
to bring about. This is achieved by making the mass, the in¬ 
definable ianumerablc people, into a God- The people are 
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themselves God. They can do notliing wrong, because by their 
doing it it becomes necessarily right. They camiot be identified 
with any one or two faUiblc human beings; even the party, 
the chosen instrument, may make a mistake, may fail to do 
the will of the people. The fact that it has made a mistake is 
itself evidence that it has not done the wiU of the people, just 
as its triumph is evidence of the ‘correctness’ of its Hne. ‘Cor¬ 
rect’, the word most on the lips of the Clhnese Communists, 
means to them what ‘righteous’ meant to the Christian. To be 
correct is to be in hue widi reahty, to do what is going to 
succeed, for what succeeds must he what the people want. 
Notliing against the will of the people can ultimately triumph. 

The only hmitation upon the power of the divine people is 
its own ignorance and the wicked machinations of the class 
enemies, who play the role of the devil in the new theology. 
The party, acting as the prophet of the people, must lead the 
nation towards the promised laud, the triumph of Communism, 
and the ultimate heaven of the classless society. Just as Satan in 
the Christian theology is in the end powerless before God, a 
figure of tragic failure doomed to pursue an illusion which 
can never succeed, so, to the Communists, die capitalists, land¬ 
lords or imperialists are fated only to enjoy then- power for a 
space. Their end is certain; they may be troublesome now, but 
as their activities are noxious to the people they can never 
prevail. Happier than the Christian Satan, they are not im¬ 
mortal, and members of these accursed classes can be re¬ 
deemed. This, indeed, is a very necessary article of faith, since 
Mao himself, many of Iris collaborators, and the prophet 
Lenin, were all born into that class of capitalists wliich Mao 
says has neither the courage nor the vision to lead the people. 

Every dogmatic rehgion is open to philosophic criticism; 
the rise of Islam and die Reformation of the Christian Church 
appeared to opponents as senseless exhibitions of mistaken 
fanaticism; it may indeed be legitimately doubted whether 
these movements have made the peoples who followed them 
happier or wiser than they were before. Much suffering and 
destructive wars have been die usual consequence of every 
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great spiritual upheaval, but when the centuries have passed 
it is always found that things arc much as they were before, 
the human animal continues to behave with as much or as httle 
wisdom, and the great surge of change breaks upon some dis¬ 
tant shore, where conditions are so different to the homeland 
of the new movement that the inliabitants arc not impelled 
to overthrow tlieir own form of society. Islam failed to conquer 
Europe; Protestantism was rejected by the Latin countries. 
Communism finds scant support among the democratic 
nations of Anglo-Saxon culture. 

The criticism of enemies is never listened to nor taken mto 
account by the devout. The Moslems were not deterred by 
Christian comment upon their theology; the Puritans paid no 
heed to Cathohe mvective; both sides accused the other of 
every vice of authoritarian oppression, both sides persecuted 
those who did not accept their doctrine, to both sides their 
own was the ‘free’ world. If such critics are listened to the 
hearer must wonder why those of the opposite opinion, pre¬ 
sumably sane men, can possibly accept and submit to doctrines 
described as an atrocious perversion of the values of human 
existence. But die credulous listener would get this same im¬ 
pression by accepting the criticism of eidier side. 

When Chinese Communism is examined it is easy to see the 
characteristic defects of a dogmatic religion and a totalitarian 
system, but diis in no way shakes the faith of the Clihicse in 
their new regime, and in no way explains how it came to 
exercise its present authority over the mhids of men. The 
pohtical revolution wliich changed Cliina from a monarchy 
to a republic and then from a Nationabst to a Communist 
authoritarian State was paralleled by a literary and cultural 
revolution which had an equally profound effect on thought. 
The military success of the Communists would have been in 
itself insufficient to secure the new regime had it not been 
accompanied by a conversion which has aligned the great 
majority of Chinese intellectuals beliind the Communist move¬ 
ment. This has been the greatest triumph of Mao Tse-tung 
and liis party, and assures to them a basis of support far stronger 
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than that enjoyed by the Communist regimes of Eastern 
Europe, where political revolution was not associated with 
widespread intellectual support for Conununist doctrine. 

When the Empire fell it was inevitable that the old standards 
of literary criticism, tire old style of literature itself, and the 
long-established traditions of Ihstorical and philosophic writing 
should be shaken and overthrown. In the early days of the 
republic the younger generation of Chinese scholars already 
realized that the educational system of the Empire and the 
prevaihng hterary fashion were inadequate and outmoded. 

The Chinese language is written in an ideographic script, of 
great antiquity. Tliis system has not all die disadvantages 
wdiich arc often ascribed to it, for although it involves a severe 
strain on the memory and takes much longer to learn than 
alphabetic scripts, it has two great merits. Firstly, being in¬ 
dependent of sound, it is not affected by dialect differences, and 
can be equally intelligible to men who camiot speak the same 
language. The Cliinese system, like the Arabic numerals, uses 
symbols wliicli denote ideas, not words. ‘5’ is not pronounced, 
or if sounded the word used differs in various languages, but ‘s’ 
remains equally intelligible to French, Slav or English speakers. 
This system which is familiar to the West in the restricted field 
of numerals is used throughout the Cliinese written language. 

Secondly being independent of sound the Chinese script is 
largely independent of time. An ancient document, provided 
it is still legible, is no more difficult than a modern one, if 
written in the same style. The Chinese Dynastic Histories, 
written at periods between the first century b.c. and modem 
times, use the same style and are equally intelligible to an edu¬ 
cated man. It is only when documents of high antiquity are in 
question that stylistic differences, archaic forms of tire ideo¬ 
graphs, and tlic obsolete use of some of these, require special 
study to be understood. Even so it is probable that a Chinese 
scholar finds less difficulty in reading die Oracle bone inscrip¬ 
tion of the Shang period, fifteen hundred years before the 
Christian era, than a European scholar will find in reading the 
Anglo-Saxon Chronicle or a mediaeval charter. 
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Independence of time and independence of sound had the 
effect on Chinese style of rendering it extremely concise, 
lapidary and, to the uneducated, obscure. AU that was needed 
was to convey the sense to the eye, the ear was not involved. 
The use of ancient phrases and expressions which no longer 
convey any meaning when spoken was common. As the 
Chinese spoken language is an old one it had long since shed 
almost all grammatical terminations, inflexions, parts of speech, 
tenses and genders, and become a monosyllabic speech with a 
high percentage of homophones, distinguished by tonal em¬ 
phasis. In common speech it had long been the practice to 
combine two monosyllables of similar meaning to make the 
sense plain. Thus in colloquial speech one docs not say ‘cliin’ 
for gold, because many other words sounded ‘chin’ exist; 
‘huang chui’—yellow gold—^is the colloquial term, which 
identifies the ‘chin’ in tliis phrase. But in writing it was not 
neccssaiy to use two words; only the word of primary mean¬ 
ing was employed, and thus a page of the classical style read 
aloud became a wholly unintelligible string of homophones. 

In the remote past, at the beginning of the Christian era, it is 
probable that the Chinese language still retained sufficient dis¬ 
tinctions between the sound of words to be written nearly as it 
was spoken. The style which then came hito general use, in the 
Han period, may have been as close to speech as literary 
English or French is today. Certainly many words then re¬ 
tained consonantal termhiations wliich have vanished. The fate 
of the word Buddha, introduced into China with the rehgion 
in the third century a.d., is illuminating. It must be assumed 
that the early Buddliist missionaries taught the Chinese to say 
‘Buddha’ as it is stfll sounded in the Indian and cognate lan¬ 
guages. The Chinese have a habit of shortening any word 
which requires two sounds, and thus in transliteration two 
characters, to one, using the first only. ‘Mel Kuo’—^America— 
is commonly spoken and written with only the first word 
‘Mei’. So Buddha was shortened down to Bud. It would seem 
probable that die character still employed for the first syllable 
of Buddlia was sounded something like Bud as late as the 
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eighth century. Today tliis character is read in the standard 
Cliincse dialect as ‘Fo’, and it is as Fo that Buddha is known 
to liis Clihiese followers. Yet tliis word Fo is nothing but the 
first syllable of Buddha changed by time and uncontrolled by 
an alphabetic script. 

When such far-reaching changes in pronunciation are pos¬ 
sible it is easy to understand that the original sound of the 
Cliincse language has wholly disappeared; the style of the Han 
period, which may have been near to that speech, now no 
longer bears any close relation to spoken Chhiesc. But as that 
style is elegant, contained the gems of Chinese thought and 
hterature, was perfectly intelligible by virtue of the ideographic 
script and thus never changed, it became and remained the 
usual medium for aU hterature, right up to die revolution of 
1911. This meant that the educated man, who had not only 
been taught to read tlnee thousand and more characters, but 
also to understand what was m fact a dead language, could 
read any Hterature, ancient or modern, Korean or Cliinesc, 
Annamite or even, usually, literary Japanese, with equal ease. 
The uneducated man, or the poor man with a slight knowledge 
of characters, or an imperfect education, could not read any 
literary work, could not understand one if read to him, and 
could at best use liis shght knowledge to keep accounts or 
write simple letters. 

The combination of an ideographic script and a dead literary 
language made education difEcult, expensive and exclusive. It 
was an mstrument perfectly designed to retain power in tlie 
hands of a special and hmited class, the ‘scholars’ who when in 
office were known to the West as the mandaritis. This situa¬ 
tion was repugnant to the new generation of Chinese who had 
seen die West and appreciated its widespread hteracy, its easy 
intellectual communication, and realized diat these fadliries 
were essential to democratic institutions. It was obvious that 
no system of popular education could be constructed on the 
basis of the Htcrary style of old China. The number of ideo¬ 
graphs wliich the cliild must Icam, the obsolete usage of the 
old language, the complexities of its style, the use of obscure 
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literary allusions which presuppose a wide reading, all these 
things make the old Chinese literature the preserve of scholars. 
Two reforms were essential; it was necessary to write Chinese 
as it is spoken, and it was necessary to find some means of 
simphfying the script. 

Some extremists despaired of both; they urged the abandon¬ 
ment of the script and the adoption of the Roman alphabet. 
As this is often suggested it is worth examining the objections. 
The Chinese language is monosyllabic, and although in collo¬ 
quial speech words are combined to simplify meanhig, tone 
stiE plays a very important part in the differentiation of words 
of similar sound. The mere transcription of Cliinesc into 
Roman letters, as is done when teaching the language, cannot 
render a long or medium passage of Chuiese intclhgible. 
Certain modern romanizations do this better than those 
formerly in use, but are still inadequate to convey the meaning. 
If some elaborate alphabetic system were devised which took 
account of tones, it would still mean that only the one main 
dialect of Chinese would be available and that all other dialects, 
and all regions where tone values differ, would be forced to 
use what would be in fact a new language. Their plight would 
be no better dian when the old literary language was in 
use. 

There can be no doubt that the unity of the Cliincse Empire 
and nation has been due in very large part to the use of a 
common written language which transcends all dialects and 
connects ancient and modern times. This unity would be very 
largely destroyed by the aboHtion of the ideographic script, 
and the whole corpus of ancient and recent Hterature would 
become a dead language, confined to the attention of speciahsts 
who would be as detached and small a group as the students 
of Egyptian hieroglyphs. When it is realized that some seventy 
to one hundred miUion Chinese speak the dialects of the south, 
which are mutually unintelligible and wholly so to the 
Mandarin speaker, it will be seen that the abolition of the script 
would make the Cantonese, Fukienesc, Hakka and Amoy 
speakers into foreigners, and sever the cultural connection 
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between them and the rest of tlie Chinese people, and between 
the various dialect speakers themselves. 

The Cliinese people, like the Japanese, to whom the Chinese 
script is much more of a hindrance, since it does not fit a 
polysyllabic language wcU, have shrunk from the sacrifices 
which such a change would imply. They sought, and found, 
other means of bringing their script and their htcrature into 
line with the requirements of modern popular education. Two 
movements neither of which were either political or officially 
inspired in origin arose mdependently to solve the problem. 
The Chinese Renaissance Movement, starting in Peking 
National University in the years 1919-21, was concerned to 
break down the classical tradition in literature and to make the 
use of die colloquial language acceptable and popular. The fact 
that there already existed a restricted hterature in the collo¬ 
quial, the great novels, was of great assistance to the movement. 
The novels, wliich had first appeared in the Ming Dynasty, 
about five hundred years before the Revolution, were deve¬ 
loped from the precis of storytellers, and consequently retauied 
the popular vernacular style which was used in these stories. 

The novels were also, for the most part, rather subversive in 
tone, dealing with the extortion of officials, the wrongs of the 
common people aird the intrigues of official famihes. For this 
reason also they were popular with the new generation, just 
as they had often been harmed by the Imperial Government. 
This literature, inunensely popular and universally kno-wn, 
written in the colloquial style and rather revolutionary in tone, 
was just what was needed to give a firm basis for the new 
movement. It could not be said that this movement was wholly 
foreign when it took as its model the novels of the Ming 
Dynasty. Yet it was also ‘modem’—an essential quality for 
success at that time, because it was eagerly absorbing foreign 
influences and ideas. The combination of the revival and ex¬ 
pansion of a native literary style hitherto despised and neglccted 
witli the latest influences from the West assured the Renais¬ 
sance Movement of support and understanding. 

Tills movement was started by two men whose subsequent 
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history has been very different. Hu Shih, later Ambassador to 
the United States and President of Peking National University, 
has withdrawn to America and become the leadmg Cliincse 
intellectual of the anti-Commiinist exiles. Ch‘en T‘u-hsiu, liis 
old colleague at Peking National University, and co-worker 
in the early days of the Renaissance Movement, became the 
first leader of the Cliinese Communist Party and, later falling 
from grace, died in a Nationalist prison. Yet the fact that both 
trends in modem Chinese thought, the democratic and the 
totahtarian, combined to promote the hterary revolution is 
significant. It was, as in poHtics, not the division between re¬ 
volutionaries and conservatives wliich counted, but the later 
division between Nationalist and Communist revolutionaries. 

The Renaissance Movement, closely associated with modern 
Cliinese literature, and divided later between the Communist 
and anti-Commumst wings, could never be divorced from 
pohtics. It would in fact be true to say that political divisions 
and parties came from tlie literary world itself The influence 
of Russian and Left Wing European writing on modern 
Chinese thought was profound. Prom the period following the 
First World War and particularly from 1920 onwards, when 
Russian Commmiist literature began to reach Cliina in transla¬ 
tion, the whole significant trend in Chinese literature was to 
the Left. The ideas of the European Liberals were already cast 
aside long before the political scene reflected tliis change. Lu 
Hsun, the greatest of modern Chinese novelists, and now the 
idol of Communist writers, died in 1936 and most of his work 
was done in the years 1918-30, some time before the Com¬ 
munist Party had become a significant factor. Other novelists, 
who were not Communists and still would not be admitted as 
such, were deeply influenced by Marxist thought and Left 
Wing opinion. The new medium which made possible the use 
of dialogue and colloquial speech also made possible the novel 
of the people, which was directly concerned with the suffering 
and misery of the poor. Under these influences the Chinese 
cultural revolution moved rapidly to the Left and had become 
impregnated with Communist thought at a time when the 
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Comnninist Party was still struggling for survival iir the 
guerrilla war. 

This partial conversion of the intellectuals, particularly those 
of the younger generation, was a great source of strength to 
the Communist Party, and was stimulated by the Japanese 
occupation in the war years. The Japanese and their puppet 
Govermnents attempted to suppress all modern trends in litera¬ 
ture and to revive the old culture, which they hoped would 
prove subservient to the Imperial traditions of Japan. The result 
was to drive many of the younger and most intelligent Chinese 
into flight to the Communist guerrilla areas, where they were 
received and welcomed. The anti-imperialist emphasis of Com¬ 
munist ideology Gtted in well with the patriotic resentment 
against Japan, and the still-active opposition to the encroach¬ 
ments of the Western powers. It became very difficult for a 
Chinese intellectual to defend the policies of the Right, which 
too often had been first ineffective, then subservient to Japan, 
and lastly identified with the decadence of the Kuoinintang 
and the rise of American influence. 

While the Renaissance Movement had been from the first 
the battleground of political thcoiy', the second great modern¬ 
izing force in the cultural revolution was quite untouched by 
political controversy. The mass education technique called the 
Thousand Character Mass Education Movement originated in 
France, among the Chinese coolies who served in the Labour 
Corps working belihid the Allied Hues during the war ot 
1914-1S. The coohes were illiterate: farm boys and surplus 
peasant labour reemited firom the Nortli China countrj’side. 
They could not read letters if they received any, nor com¬ 
municate with tlieir relatives, nor find any recreation in their 
spare time. A small number of Chinese students bad taken 
service with the Labour Corps as interpreters, and one of these, 
James Yen, was struck by the plight of the men. He undertook 
to teach them to read, was overwhelmed by the instant 
enormous response, and by die difficulty of teaching his pupils 
dirough the medium of the classical literary language and its 
large vocabulary, 
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The solution he devised, to limit the number of characters to 
those wliich corresponded to the actual vocabulary of the 
peasants themselves, and to leave aside aU ideographs which 
were not included in this category, made possible mass educa¬ 
tion in Ciiina. The system is not unlike Basic English; Yen 
originally chose one thousand characters as the maximum 
which it was necessary to learn, tliis number being less than 
one-tliird of the vocabulary of the ordinary educated hteratc. 
Subsequently it has been proved that this figure can be reduced 
to 800. The movement which began so successfully in France 
was rapidly expanded in China in the years after the First 
World War. The educational authorities took it up, voluntary 
associations promoted it, and before many years had passed it 
was proved beyond question tliat with this technique and the 
complementary production of Hterature in the limited voca¬ 
bulary hteracy could be made universal without abandoning 
the Chuiese script. 

No opposition was made towards the programme of mass 
education. It was supported by all parties, and by men who dis- 
Hked all the parties. It was useful to both sides, for it made 
possible mass propaganda. The first conspicuous example of 
the effect produced by the new movement was the anti-foreign 
agitation wliich followed the May 30 incident in Shanghai in 
1935. The use of the new ‘1,000-character’ press for rousing 
popular mdignation and disseminating news, often very dis¬ 
torted news, had a great effect both in spreading the report of 
the incident and in stimulating national resentment. 

The Communists certainly profited from this experience. 
They made the campaign against iUiteracy in their areas a 
major part of their activity, and they used the new technique 
to create an army wliich was both literate and indoctrinated 
in the Communist ideology. The value of a method by which 
almost any man or woman as well as children can be quickly 
taught to read, and once literate can easily advance to a wider 
knowledge of ideographs, was seen to be immense. It had 
already, by the period of the outbreak of the war with Japan, 
had the effect of virtually eliminating iUiteracy in the large 
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cities. The war years probably caused a setback in these places, 
under Japanese occupation, but the guerrilla movement m the 
countryside for the first time brought large-scale educational 
programmes to the reach of the peasant masses. 

The effect of the mass education movement would in any 
case have been revolutionar)--, even in a country where political 
and social conditions were more stable. The poverty of tbe 
peasant had been dumb, but now it could speak and claim a 
remedy. In a democratic country the result of a literacy cam¬ 
paign such as this would probably have been tbe rise of a new 
political party of the Left; hi China it meant hi practice a huge 
increase in strength for the Communists. The Nationalist 
dictatorship had little to say to the newly literate which was 
comforting or inspiring. The Communist message, expressed 
in simple language and clearly making a few easy points, struck 
home, and had already made a deep impression before the 
regime came to pow’er. Now that only that message can be 
printed, and can be and is broadcast with all the resources 
of the State, the mass education movement becomes the chief 
instrument for the propagation of the new orthodox doc¬ 
trine. 

Under the Empire the scholars, trained in Confucian learn¬ 
ing, and using a difficulc and obscure written language, formed 
the elite class which governed and instructed. Their exclnsive 
power was maintained largely through their monopoly of 
literacy and the arduous nature of the education needed to 
acquire knowledge of the written word. The State lacked both 
the means and the wiU to make education universal. Since 
education must be reserved for the few it was desirable that 
diosc few should all be brought up in the orthodox doctrine 
and taught to uphold it and the system which it expounded. 
The Communists have made the people the elite, and it is just 
as necessary for them to see that the people are indoctrinated 
with the new orthodoxy as it was for the Empire to maintain 
the exclusive Confucian training of the mandarins. Mass educa¬ 
tion makes such indoctrination possible, and the power of the 
new State makes it certain that all can be taught to read, and 
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when literate will have nothing to read but literature provided 
by the party. 

Mass education will not enable the people to read the Clhnese 
classics, it will not enable them to read the literature of the 
‘capitalist imperiaUsts’ because, such literature will not be trans¬ 
lated and if it already exists will not be disseminated. They 
will read what the Communists decide is good for them. Since 
newly Htcrate masses are always most susceptible to the truths 
wliich seem to come to them from books, and in China the 
ancient reverence for the written word is stUl widespread, it 
would seem certain that the next generation, Uterate, but only 
in Communist literature, will be brought up to beUeve that the 
Communist system is the only just and desirable form of 
society. Such echoes as reach them of the conditions of the out¬ 
side world will be held to be as barbarous as the customs of the 
nomads seemed to the Confucian scholars. ‘Creatures with the 
hearts of beasts’, the term used in the histories for the Tartars, 
is not very different either in words or in meaning from the 
current phrases ‘capitalist beast’ or ‘running dog of the im¬ 
perialists’. 

The new orthodoxy, the new religion, is thus fortified with 
a weapon more powerful than any in the armoury of the 
Empire. The Confucian doctrine succeeded for many centuries 
in keeping the Chinese people loyal to the system it upheld, 
and contemptuous of the ways of the barbarian. Then it was 
found that the barbarian had outstripped Clhna in the arts of 
war and manufacture; the Confucian system failed to uphold 
the totalitarian Empire or retain the loyalty of the Chinese 
nation. The Communists, declaring themselves to be the 
true interpreters of the new foreign culture and at the same 
time the spiritual heirs of the old authoritarian Empire, hope 
to gain the support of the two main trends of Chinese thought: 
the desire for modernization and national strength, and the 
reverence for an orthodox, universal doctrine which embodies 
authority and co-ordinates the pohtical, social and economic 
systems. 

The consequences of the failure of the original republic and 
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the Nationalist dictatorship have been to convince the mass of 
the Chinese people, and in particular of the educated, that 
modernization and national strength are impossible without 
authoritarian government; that imitation of the democratic 
West did not win the friendsliip of the West, but opened 
China to pernicious influences which sapped her power and 
exposed her to invasion. Mao Tse-tung, in the speech referred 
to above, makes a point which undoubtedly strikes home to 
most Chinese. Describing the movement of thought in the 
nineteenth century in China he says; 

‘Men wished to save the State, to save the State they 
sought to modernize, to modernize they studied foreign 
countries. At that time among the foreign countries oidy 
the Western capitalist States were progressive ... in the 
view of the Chinese of that period Rtissia was a backward 
State, very few men thought of studying Russia. . . . 
Imperialist invasion destroyed the dreams of the Chinese 
who had .studied die West. It was very odd, why should 
the teacher always invade the pupil? A large number of 
Chinese had studied the West, but it did not work, 
theories could never be put mto practice, the condition of 
the country deteriorated every clay, the environment re¬ 
stricted men until life became insupportable; doubt was 
born, grew greater, expanded. . . .’ 

Mao then goes on to claim that no solution was pos.siblc 
until the October Revolution in Russia came to pomt the way 
to China and the world. 

In Chinese Communist writing the October Revolution in 
Russia becomes the equivalent of the Birth of Christ for the 
Christian. From that great event the world is changed, salva¬ 
tion becomes possible, the apostles of the Communist creed, 
Lenin, Stalin (and in Chinese eyes Mao Tse-tung) begin their 
evangel. The striking similarity between the Communist and 
the Christian outlook—the concepts of redemption, future 
bliss, struggle with evil, faith and charity are common to both 
—extends to the pohdeal sphere as well. Ru.ssia, the land of 
the Revolution, is the Holy Land of the Communist. The 
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Christian can now only visit the scenes of the eartlily life of 
Christ, he cannot make close aUiance with the original nation 
of Christians, for such a people never existed. The Kingdom of 
God is not of this world. But for the Chinese Communist it 
is very much of this world—could indeed be of no other. It is 
Russia; tire land where Communism first triumphed, 

Mao Tse-tung insists again and again in all his writings upon 
the sacred character of Russia and the inspired leadership of 
Lenin and Stahn. The necessity of close alliance with Russia is 
stressed. The victory of Communism in China would not have 
been possible without the October Revolution and the aid of 
Russia. The anti-Comniunists will find this admission damag¬ 
ing, but it should be noted that both in fact and in the claims of 
Mao Tse-tung the aid of the Russian Communist Party was 
not material, but ideological. ‘We have fought our foreign 
enemies and those within and without the party. Thanks be 
to Marx, Engels, Lenin and Stalin. They gave us weapons, but 
these were not machine-guns, they were the principles of 
Marxism-Leninism.’ 

The secular religion of the Communists thus makes Russia 
the Holy Land; the classless society, the future paradise; the 
October Revolution, the starting-point of the world’s redemp¬ 
tion. International Communism is Christendom, the com¬ 
munity of the true beUevers. Beyond lies the infidel world of 
sin. These are not all Chinese ideas; they are not really, cither, 
perverted Christian ideas, but the product of the rehgious tem¬ 
perament geared to a secular and not to a supernatural creed. 
The Chinese Communists are sincere believers, almost mystics, 
and the party has attracted to itself the not very large propor¬ 
tion of Chinese who have this sort of temperament. The re¬ 
mainder of the nation, who do not share the faith, must be 
given something more in tune with their past and their 
traditions. 

Communism bridges this gap by restoring the autocratic 
State, making the universal Empire of China into the universal 
empire of Communism, making Marxism the orthodox doc¬ 
trine which governs all and mstructs all. These are Chinese 
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ideas, wliich can be fitted more or less into the Marxist philo¬ 
sophy. The combination works better now tlian it may do in 
the future. While the Communist empire is really, in the Far 
East, China’s old 2011c of power, the empire of Chinese Com¬ 
munism, while the autocratic State governs well and satisfies 
the needs of the people, while the new orthodox doctrine docs 
not retpire any course manifestly opposed to Chinese national 
character, the regime stands secure. 

Yet even now it compromises; the Communism of China is 
not at all in practice the Communism of Eastern Europe. 
‘New Democracy’ was evolved ‘in China and in present cir¬ 
cumstances’. Mao Tse-tung himself says as much, and Mao 
Tse-tung, alone of all the Communist leaders of the v/orld 
who is not a Russian, .stands secure among die prophets in his 
own right. ‘Reconstruct China in accordance with the doctrines 
of Marx, Lenin and Mao Tse-tung.’ Tiiis is the most common 
wall slogan in China today. Marx and Lenin arc dead. Their 
tcachmg is now immutable. But Mao Tse-tung is alive, and a 
hve prophet can still utter new truths. 



CIIAPTLR SEVEN 


‘NEW DEMOCRACY’ 

‘mao tse-tung’s theory of the Chinese Revolution is a 
new development of Marxism-Leninism in the revolutions 
of die colonial and semi-colonial countries and especially 
in the Cliinese Revolution. Mao Tsc-tung’s theory of the 
Chinese Revolution has significance not only for Cliina 
and Asia, it is of universal significance for the world 
Communist movement. It is indeed a new contribution to 
the treasury of Marxism-Leninism. . . . To use the stand¬ 
point, viewpoint, and method of Marxism-Leninism to 
solve die problems of the Chinese Revolution scientifically, 
systematically and in a classic way and thereby also solve 
in general a scries of concrete problems of the revolutions 
in colonial and semi-colonial countries—such a theory is 
Mao Tsc-tung’s theory of the Chinese Revolution. It is 
clear that this is a further development and enrichment of 
Marxism-Leninism and that tliis is a contribution of uni¬ 
versal significance to the world Communist movement.’ 
These words were used in a speech by Lu Ting-yi, member of 
the Central Committee of the Cliinese Communist Party, on 
the occasion of the thirtieth anniversary of the tounding of that 
party, June 25,1951. The occasion was pubKc, the speech given 
wide publicity. One must therefore assume that Mr Lu meant 
what lie said and that this doctrine represents the views of the 
Chinese Communist Party and its leader himself. 

Mao Tse-tung, alone of all the non-Russian Communists 
since the Russian Revolution, and in the select company of 
Marx, Engels, Lenin and Stalin only, is now to be numbered 
among the prophets, the rare and high beings who can enrich 
the ‘treasury of Marxism-Leninism’ and contribute further 
developments to that canon. Furthermore, the particular direc¬ 
tion in which Mao’s contribution is made is left in no doubt; 
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it is his theoiy—and ptacdce—of the Chinese Rcvolut-ioii 
which contains the model for Asia and other colonial and scnii- 
colonial areas—‘the classic type of revolution in colomal and 
semi-colonial countries is the Chinese Revolution,’ says Lu 
Ting-yi in tlte same speech. The Conmiunhts of Asia arc dicii 
exhorted to study this classic model and the words of the 
master. It must therefore be assumed that Mao and China claim 
the direction of tlie revolution in these regions, since they are 
the originators of the classic model which others must follow. 

Mao Tsc-tung’s theory of the Chinese Revolution, ela¬ 
borated in several of liis hooks and speeches, is best expressed 
in the term New Democracy, which must notv on the strength 
of these claims be recognized as the special and peculiar con¬ 
tribution which has made him a prophet. The e.ssence of this 
doctrine of New Democracy' is precisely that in Cliina and 
other ‘semi-colonial’ countries revolution in the Russian 
manner, in one swift all-embracing coup, is not possible, not 
even desirable. A semi-colonial country is one in which in¬ 
dustry has not been developed, imperialism prcssc.s hardly upon 
the barely independent State, and the national capitalists them¬ 
selves, oppressed and frustrated by the power of imperialist 
capitahsni, cannot expand and have become at least in part 
revolutionary in the hope of shaking oif foreign fetters. In fact 
Clihta in the nineteenth and early twentieth century is the very 
type, of the semi-colonial country. Nod only Communist 
Chinese would agree. 

Such being the case the working class, the paladins of Marx, 
are few, w^'cak and unorganized. The peasants, whom the Euro- 
peair Communists held in slight esteem, are numerous, poor, 
desperate and revolutionary. They arc potentially the strongest 
force in the country. The small or petty capitalists, the Asiatic 
shopkeeper and small craftsman, arc also an oppressed class, 
their ancient crafts and markets mvaded by the ruthless power 
of foreign industry and mechanized factories. The national 
capitahsCs arc hardly better off; a part of them, the despised 
compradors, may gain riches by helping the foreign capitalist 
to despoil the rest, but they are only running dogs, and as the 
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ancient Chinese poet wrote, ‘when the birds are slain the bow 
is laid aside; when the fleet deer are caught the hounds arc 
cooked’. 

New Democracy oflers to all these classes the way out. Not 
‘workers of the world unite’, but ‘peasants, workers, petty and 
national capitahsts unite’—under the leadership of the Com¬ 
munist Party—and carry out the first, the anti-imperialist re¬ 
volution, which shall sweep away the power of the foreigner, 
the power of the comprador or bureaucratic capitahst, his 
lackey, and the power of the ‘feudal’ landlord, who is in¬ 
timately hound up with the other two. The bureaucratic 
capitahst, also a Chinese phenomenon, is the official who con¬ 
trols the economy for his own profit, rigs the exchange, mani¬ 
pulates the market, estabhshes monopoHes, seizes State property 
for Iris own use, in other wmrds the Kuomintang. The feudal 
landlord is the same person, often enough, in liis guise as in¬ 
vestor, putting his gains into the land, buying out the farmer 
and rackrenting his tenants. 

The first revolution, now ‘classically’ successful in China, re¬ 
places the rule of the feudal landlords, bureaucratic capitaUsts 
and their masters, the foreign capitalist-imperiaUsts, by die 
Dictatorship of People’s Democracy, wliich is the alliance of 
worker, peasant, petty capitalist, national capitahst under the 
leadership of the Communist Party. This is New Democracy. 
And as Mao explains in his booklet called On the Dictatorship 
of the People’s Democracy it is not very democratic as the West 
understands the term. Towards the defeated class it is self- 
confessedly ‘autocratic’. 

It is also, of course, totalitarian. The stage of New Democracy 
may not yet be Sociahsm or Communism, but it already 
carries with it the essential blueprint of the future regime. Mao, 
in New Democracy, makes this quite clear: 

‘The problem is quite plain; we wish to eradicate the old 
Chinese culture; it is inseparable &om the old Chinese 
Govermnent and the old Chinese economic system. We 
intend to establish a new kind of Chinese national culture 
and dais equally cannot be separated from the new kind of 
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Chinese Government and the new kind of Cliiiiesc 
economy.’ 

In this new kind of Government and economy many 
features of capitalism must survive for a time. The national and 
petty capitalists, shopkeepers and merchants, may still carry on 
their business, taxed but not confiscated, so long as it is in 
accordance with the national interest. The merchant who used 
in the chaotic days of die end of the Nationahst regime to im¬ 
port any merchandise which could be sold to someone, even 
if it were ‘sun kist’ oranges from CaUfornia or scent from 
Paris, must now bring in goods which are of use to the 
‘people’—and to their Govermnent. Merchants seeking to buy 
copper wire or machine tools, cotton or rubber, will be 
granted every facility to go abroad on their business. The 
shops still sell the necessities of daily life but the luxuries are 
frowned upon. The merchant of curios or antiques must also 
at least fill his shop with ‘useful’ goods—such as soap—behind 
which he may still keep a Ming vase or a Plan bronze for un- 
regenerate customers. 

The period during which New Democracy must endure 
before ripening into Socialism or Conununisni—^^Mao uses the 
two terms as if there were no difference between them—^is 
never laid down: but the conditions which are necessary before 
this change can come to pass, before the second stage of the 
Revolution is possible, are suggested. Firstly, Cliina must be¬ 
come a strong industrial State from which all trace of depend¬ 
ence on foreign capitalism has been removed. The land reform 
must be complete, the workers must he educated and en- 
hghtened, the national territory fully recovered from foreign 
servitudes. Manifestly all tliis must take time. Even after the 
triumph of New Democracy many things remain to remind 
the nation of the past. China has no merchant marine and 
depends for her very coastal trade upon the ships of the 
capitalist imperialists, mostly British in this instance. Her heavy 
industry is almost confined to Manchuria and two or three 
other less developed centres. Much of this, too, was damaged 
in the wars. 
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Land reform, though progressing, confronts some difficulties 
in the newly liberated areas of the south where there was no 
worldng model to point the way as in the ‘old’ liberated areas 
of the north. The southern peasant had only vague and hearsay 
knowledge of what his northern cousin actually Icnew from 
close to hand experience. Land reform, under New Democracy, 
is not indeed a very revolutionary programme from the 
theoretical point of view. It is not a policy of collectivization, 
or even of total confiscation of landlord property. Taking a 
slogan of Dr Sun Yat-sen, the founder of the Kuomintang, as 
the text, the Communists insist that they are doing no more 
than was advocated by that statesman when he said ‘Let the 
cultivator own his land.’ Land is thus divided into farms re¬ 
garded as adequate, depending on the region and crops grown, 
to support a peasant family. No one is allowed to retain more 
than tliis, but no one wilhng to work the land is denied 
title to that proportion of his former property. The land¬ 
lord can ‘redeem himself tlirough work’—by becoming a 
peasant. 

The redistributed land is granted to the new owners as free¬ 
hold, a surprising concession from any Communist regime, 
but no doubt one which the Chhiesc Communists had learned 
was necessary to retain peasant support. In return, however, 
the party actively promotes the formation of co-operative 
movements and societies which are under party control and 
which, it would seem, are intended to guide and stimulate the 
production of the villages. The co-operative supplies better 
seed, better inplcments, obtains a few good animals for the 
use ol all die members, markets the village produce and advises 
upon which crops should best be. sown. If the co-operative 
goes about tliis work intelligcndy it can very well so manage 
things that a village of private peasant proprietors is in fact 
producing in die same organized way as would be done by a 
large collective farm. In addition, the psychological satisfaction 
of owning land keeps up morale and prevents the indifference 
wliich would certainly be found among Chinese peasants work¬ 
ing for a collective farm. 
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In nodiing so much as the land policy of New Democracy 
is the hand of Mao Tse-tung and his folltnvcrs more plainly 
evident and the theories of European Marxism least prominent. 
If this feature of New Democracy represents one of the ways 
in which Mao ‘scientifically and systematically’ applied 
Marxism-Leninism to the ‘concrete problems of the Chinese 
Revo ution’, it must be said that the solution is clever and 
sound, but is very httlc in accordance with previous Marxist 
practice or teaching, and would seem to be more a divergence 
than a new contribution. 

It must be supposed that in that time, however distant, when 
New Democracy will give place to Commuiiisni, the land will 
be collectivized. Such at least would seem to be inevitable if 
Marxism is not to undergo an even greater development than 
Mao has already contributed. But if this is envisaged the 
Chinese Communist Party is ver)- careful not to say so. No 
suggestion of future collectivization, no hint that the present 
freeholds are not perpetual, is ever allowed into print. It may 
safely be assumed that the present leaders, having lived with 
and among the peasants for twenty-five years, know what 
they are doing in tliis matter, and appreciate all the real diffi¬ 
culties which would meet any such policy. 

The great and seemingly insoluble problem of the Chinese 
countryside is the pressure of population upon scanty means of 
subsistence. No marked decrease in China’s enormous popula¬ 
tion has resulted from nearly half a century of war and turmoil. 
At best the population has not groAvn so fast as it would have 
done if times had been normal. Now the Communist regime 
has restored peace internally, has opened communications, has 
begun to teach elementary hygiene and to carry out the works 
of flood prevention and conservation which will save many 
thousands of lives when the next year of excessive or defective 
rain recurs. The party is committed to a programme of in¬ 
dustrialization, which it is carrying forward with its great 
energy and organizing power, helped by the will of tlie edu¬ 
cated class to whom modernization is dte chief appeal of 
Communism. 
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In every other country in the world the first result of in¬ 
dustrialization is an enormous growth of population. Even in 
China, the great city of Shanghai, formerly a fishing port, has 
now six million people, all of whom Hve by industry. In Man¬ 
churia, too, local growth at such centres as Mukden and 
Anshan, the coal-mining centre, has followed the well-known 
pattern. Industrialization, if it can be brought about in Chma 
during the second half of this century, might bring China’s 
population near to the level of one thousand miJhons. Even 
this would only be a doubUng of the present population, and 
pubhc hygiene, flood prevention and other improvements wdl 
cause an immense aimual gain in numbers and thus a further 
natural increase. In the face of a problem in these dimensions 
merely dividing the aheady inadequate farms among those 
who now half live from them solves nothing. 

Yet Cliincse Communist hterature seems determined to 
ignore tlris aspect of the internal problem. The troubles of the 
land are put down to feudal landlordism, its connections with 
foreign or native bureaucratic capitahsm, and to notlung else. 
It is never suggested that there are too many of the people. 
Perhaps that would be too hard a saying in a State where the 
people are supposed to be the master. It is even suggested in 
conversation by Cliincse Communist supporters that there is 
really no population problem at all; that it is all an exaggeration 
of the foreign capitahsts trying to shift the blame for their op¬ 
pression of the Cliinese people on to die backs of die people 
themselves. It is difhcult to beHeve that the cool reaHsts who 
have so successfully directed the Chinese Communist Party 
to victory can be thinking of their major problem in such terms 
of fantasy. 

hi other matters silence in the Communist world means 
always that poHcy is being secretly but urgently considered, 
and no word of the possible disputes and varying remedies put 
forward may be let out until the line has been established, the 
decision taken and orthodox doctrine is ready to be amiounced. 
It would seem very probable that this is now the situation in 
China. During the course of the civU war it would clearly 
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have been false tactics to point out to some of the people on 
whom the party relied that they were superfluous. The help of 
all to fight and to die was needed. It is still needed, in Korea, 
perhaps in Indo-China. It would not do to start talking of over¬ 
population. But it is imperatively necessary to start thinking 
about it. 

It may be that here lies a possible grave question between 
Cliina and her fellow Communist partners. The Chinese can 
live with equal ease in any climate. Northern Chinese stand the 
rigour of a Polar chmate as well as any race; Southern Chinese 
thrive in the tropics. Chinese of all parts seem to be very 
adaptable to great changes of climate. A solution which would 
be easy for China would be a constant flood of emigrants into 
Siberia in the north, into the islands and South-East Asia in 
the south. Such movements would be only a logical e.xtension 
of those which have brought the Chinese into Manchuria, 
where formerly the nomads roamed, and into die soudi- 
western provinces where formerly wild tribes thinly occupied 
the country. China is a great colonizing power. The Com¬ 
munists, if they beUevc in the w'orld Communist community, 
may see no reason why the process should, be halted at the 
present frontiers of China, for between fellow Communist 
States firontiers should be umcaL Silence until this great 
question has been agreed upon with her neighbours would be 
fitting for the Chinese Communist Party. 

Whether the Chinese Conununists hope to solve the popu¬ 
lation problem by migration into these neighbouring regions, 
or by other means such as the promotion of birtli control and 
the emancipation of the peasant women (the latter an im¬ 
portant factor and one which the Communists do urgently 
further), it is certain that the pressure on the land must increase 
greatly for at least one more generation. The introduction of 
public health nreasures and better control of epidemics would 
in itself be sufficient to add millions to the population, and 
under any circumstances the Chinese population is certain to 
grow immensely during the next half century. It would seem 
mat this fact alone will prove the greatest test and trial of Mao 
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Tsc-tung’s thcoiy of the Chinese Rcvolutio i aiid of the icgimc 
constructed on that theory. 

The problem is great, but it is often exaggerated by oppo¬ 
nents of the Communist regime. Dire predictions of immediate 
famine when foreign food imports were cut off have not been 
realized even in a bad year such as 1949. The Communists have 
shown great skill, common sense and organizing ability in 
h.andiing the distribution of the rice and grain ciops. Instead 
of the old system of local supply and hoarding by landlords 
and corn factors the regime has tackled the question on a 
countrywide scale. 

Shanghai, the great coastal centre of population, had lived 
since the war on imported rice. It was confidently predicted 
that Shanghai under the Communists would starve. The Com¬ 
munists, however, take the surplus rice of the great granary 
province of Szechuan, 1,400 miles west of Shanghai up the 
Yang Tze, and send this surplus straight down the river, with 
the current, to Shanghai. The local rice production of the 
Yang Tze delta goes to feed the other large cities of that dis- 
trict. The surpluses from Hunan in the south and Hupeh to 
the north of the Yang Tze, which formerly competed with the 
neighbouring province of Szeebuan, are now sent by rail and 
tributary river south and north respectively to feed the huge 
populations of the Cantonese httoral and thb deficiency areas 
of Shensi, Honan and Shansi. Manchurian food surplus, 
formerly exported, is more than sufficient to cover the extra 
needs of the North Cliina region. A clever rationalization of 
the supplies and complete freedom to move them in accordance 
with actual need rather than commercial return makes it pos¬ 
sible to feed the country on its own produce. 

This system is not so modern, either, as it seems. It is in fact 
nothing but an np-to-date version of a very ancient Imperial 
Cliincse economic programme, invented in the Han Dynasty 
by a statesman called Sang Hung-yang, and by him called the 
‘P‘ing Chun’ or ‘equalizing’ plan. The central idea, to institute 
Government control of rice and grain surpluses and transfer 
these from excess to deficiency provinces, so forestalling famine 
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and preventing discontent, is entirely in line with the practice 
of the present regime, and is one more, and a striking instance, 
of the continuity between the totalitarian Empire and the New 
Democracy. The Communists, having the advantage of rail¬ 
ways, and steam boats on the rivers, are able to carry out 
bang’s programme more efficiently than the Han statesman and 
liis many later imitators could do. On the other hand, the Com¬ 
munists have to feed a population very many times greater 
than that of the Han Empire. 

The peasant no longer pays rent to a landlord, or if his area 
has not yet been wholly land-reformed, he pays only a much 
reduced rent while waiting for the final liquidation of landlord 
rights. But he now pays taxes, sometimes steep taxes, instead. 
This fact has been eagerly seized upon by the critics and the 
opponents to prove to their own satisfaction tliat the peasant 
is no better off than before, perhaps worse off. The charge 
needs to be examined. Firstly it must be observed that in very 
many regions, if not in all, the peasant always did pay not only 
his rent but his landlord’s tax as well. The tax was added to the 
rent. The military seized tax grain for years in advance. In some 
areas such as Szechuan taxes by 1942 had been collected up to 
the fifty-sixth year of the Republic—ipdy. To have half this 
burden, the rent, cut off, even if what is left is stiU large, can 
only be relief. 

Secondly it may be observed that the issue is not between a 
system where no taxes are paid at all and one in wliich tax is 
collected. Alternative regimes to the New Democracy would 
not abolish taxation; no evidence on past showing can be pro¬ 
duced to prove that the tax would be less under another form 
of government. Before it can be assumed that the Chinese 
peasant resents his present taxation to the point of wishing the 
end of the regime it must be shown that he has some reason to 
expect better conditions fiom a rival system. No such evidence 
exists, and the record of the Kuomintang is proof of the con¬ 
trary thesis. 

Thirdly the tax now collected goes to the national or local 
treasuries and is not embezzled in part or at all by the tax 
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collectors. Tliis may be only a secondary source of consolation 
to the taxpayer, but it is still an important psychological factor 
in making a liigh level of taxation acceptable to the public. It 
is not only under Communist Governments that the citizen 
grumbles about the weight of taxes, but in China it is only 
under the New Democracy that he has had reason to feel sure 
that his money was honestly used and reasonably well spent. 
It is natural that critics of the regime should fasten upon every 
mstaiice of human nature’s resentment against authority to 
proclaim it as an example of anti-Communist opposition, but 
if opposition to paying taxes is cited as evidence of discontent 
with a Communist regime. Communists can equally well point 
to reluctance to pay taxes by citizens of the democratic countries 
as proof of revolutionary fervour in those States. 

The New Democracy plans, as Mao says, to build a new 
form of Chinese economy, a modern form, an industrialized 
State, with a Government which no longer Umits its objectives 
to maintenance of the peace, collection of revenue and some 
major works of flood and river conservancy, but enters into 
the life of the citizen at every point, raises his standards and 
cares for his health, educates his children and shelters him 
against want. This ideal is shared by odier modern Govern¬ 
ments m greater or lesser degree. As is the case in otlicr 
would-be welfare States, the first result of such a programme 
is the need for more and more money. The old Chmese 
economy and the old Cliinese Government cared for none of 
these things. The citizen could look after his own health, the 
clan could care for their sick, the family could maintain their 
unemployed, the rich could educate their own children, and 
the poor could work or starve. 

It can be argued that the numbers of the Chhiese people, the 
poverty of the masses, the pressure on the land, the backward¬ 
ness of the economy, make a programme of pubhc welfare 
practically impossible of fulfilment. This argument certainly 
appeals to those who did not want any further development of 
the revolution, but it can hardly be addressed to a Communist 
Party, and it is not likely to make an appeal to the very large 
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numbers of Chinese whom the revolution has made conscious 
of their own poverty and Hmited opportunities. These people 
will never now accept a return to the hopeless future against 
which they rose in arms. The New Democracy must therefore 
plan a programme of public welfare, and for that programme 
must raise large sums of money by taxation. 

The peasant may not have formd New Democracy to be 
heaven on earth, but it is very improbable that he now feels 
any desire to see the landlord and his ‘dog leg’—his rent col¬ 
lector—return to the village. One may complain of the cold 
widiout wislihig to be roasted aUve. The merchant and the 
petty capitalist, also partners in New Democracy, have also 
experienced the weight of heavy taxation, and have not the 
comfort of having got rid of the landlord. These classes have 
therefore more to complain about. During the year 1949 and 
the early part of 1950 when the Government was using high 
taxation and forced purchase of victory bonds to deflate the 
economy and bring the puinous inflation to an end these classes 
bore the brunt and suffered. 

However, they in turn benefited more directly and more 
swiftly from the reforms which these stern measures in¬ 
augurated. Under the last years of the Kuomintang, and sriU, 
though more slowly, under the first year of the New Demo¬ 
cracy, the Chinese currency suffered a fantastic, a nightmare, 
inflation. The ‘Gold Yuan’ hitroduced by the Kuomintang on 
August 19, 1948, when the old national currency had become 
without value, was at first exchanged in Peking against the 
US dollar at four to one. Five months later, when the city was 
surrendered to the Communists, diis bogus currency, without 
backing or trust, bad fallen to over a milHon to the US dollar, 
and no one wished to handle it. The new reghne brought in 
its own paper money, which also swiftly, but at a less break¬ 
neck speed, declined in value. The merchant stfll kept his 
money in gold bars, US currency or stiver dollars—-all illegal 
currencies. The ending of this inflation, which had continued 
with mounting intensity from 1940 until the fidl of the 
Nationalist Government, and was not finally brought under 
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control until 1950, has been an immense benefit to merchants 
and business men. 

The merchant class can also count among the benefits they 
have received in return for steep taxation the restoration of 
internal communications: railways, roads and river transport, 
wliich had been to a very large extent interrupted by the civil 
war. Foreign trade has undoubtedly declined, or been diverted 
to other countries, but the internal trade of China has been 
restored by the opening of long-closed lines of communica¬ 
tion. Commerce may thus have found some real advantage in 
New Democracy, but industry, private industry, has many 
vuhierablc aspects when in contact with Communist authority. 
The business man employs labour; he is therefore no longer 
free to hire and discharge as Iris circumstances suggest, for the 
trade union and the Government bclhnd it has resolved that no 
man must be deprived of liis job. The industriaUst has thus had 
to can-y a load of wages which are not justified by his sales or 
his income, and employ a large number of men for whom he 
has no work. 

This situation, a form of unemployment relief directly 
thrust upon the employers themselves, has had its almost 
comical moments. A certain Chhiese mdustrialist of Shanghai 
found that on the death of one of his workers, for whom he 
had no work, the dead man’s younger brother claimed his 
job’ and his wage. The employer refused to take him on. The 
claimant appealed to the union, who brought in the police. 
The employer was faced by these visitors with an accusation 
of sabotage, counter revolutionary thoughts and other im¬ 
ponderable charges. 

He was, however, a member of that Hvely and ingenious 
race, the Shanghai Chhiese, quickwitted, amusing and sly. He 
repHed diat while he denied any such charge, he accused, for 
his part, the claimant worker and the union of ‘imperiafism’. 
Shocked silence; imperialism, the worst of crimes, how could 
a worker, and a trade union, be guilty of that? Flow could he 
justify such an extravagant charge. ‘Quite easily,’ he replied. 
‘Tell me,’ he said, ‘when the Emperor died, without a son, 
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did not liis younger brotlicr succeed to the Throne; Now tlus 
man’s elder brother has died, and he clauns his job by right. 
Is this not “The Emperor dies and the brother succeeds” ? Is not 
that imperialism;’ This ingenious argument nonplussed the 
authorities. An amicable discussion of the difficulty followed, 
and the industrialist satisfied them by giving an undertaking to 
employ the claimant when he had work for him to do. 

The unemployment crisis in Shanghai, mainly caused by the 
Natioiiahst blockade of the port, was in time alleviated bv re¬ 
organization of industry and the opening of new channels of 
supply. Shanghai’s situation began, from the ending of the in¬ 
flation ill May 1950, gradually to improve. The Communist 
approach to die factory ownier and to the large employer of 
labour was clearly marked by caution and distrust. It was felt 
that such people, being capitaHsts—even though nationai 
capitalists—must be watched, must he suspected of trying to 
play some smart trick, must be kept under very' close control. 

The manufacturer who was urged to open his closed factory' 
was required to give figures showing the quantity' of raw 
material he normally consumed in a month, the normal wage 
biU, the number of hands, the usual price he paid for his 
material and charged for his product and the normal margin 
of profit. The authorities then made their own calculations, 
and it was found that they allocated to the industrialist just 
enough raw material at a price just sufficiently' low, and pre¬ 
scribed a selling price just sufficiently liigh to permit the factory 
to run, pay its wage hill and make a profit adequate to pay the 
directors a manager’s salary. It was more wortli while to open 
than to close the factory, but there was no possibility of making 
money or accumulating reserves. To those who inquired w'hat 
would happen when large capital outlay was required for new 
machinery or repair's, the reply w'as usually made that if the 
owners should prove unable to run the factory, the State would 
have to take it over. 

It might be thought that these national capitalists, under such 
a system, would rapidly disappear, or lose interest, and try to 
give up. Many perhaps have had this reaction, though few 
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have been allowed to close their factories and withdraw their 
wealth. But among them, at least in some instances, another 
attitude has been shown. One such capitahst returning from 
liis exile in Hong Kong, where he had fled before the Com¬ 
munists took Shanghai, put it this way. ‘I am coming back,’ he 
said, ‘not because I expect that I shall be allowed to make a 
fortune out of my business, but because I am told that as I was 
not a hard employer the Communists have no complaint 
against me. I shall be able to make a living, my work interests 
me, and although my son will never be allowed to inherit the 
business, he is a good engineer and will always be acceptable 
as a technical expert. Under the late regime I tried to operate 
my business for more than twenty years. Sometimes I made big 
money; then all would be taken from me by some military 
figure, or some monopolist would be granted rights which 
destroyed my chance of profit. I never knew from year to 
year what would happen to me. Now I know; I can run the 
factory, more or less for the State, but making a secure liveli¬ 
hood, and that will go on until I die.’ 

It is certainly the case that the Chinese capitalist faced with 
the regulations and controls of New Democracy was not 
making as great a sacrifice of liberty and prosperity as would 
liis foreign colleague if such a system were introduced into a 
country which has had the Western form of democratic 
government. As Mao Tse-tung has made plain, the position of 
the national capitalists in a semi-colonial country was in fact 
far less favourable than that of their rivals in developed and in¬ 
dependent countries; when in addition they were under the 
corrupt rule of a Government of monopohsts and mflitary 
adventurers their situation was sufficiently precarious to make 
them largely indifferent to the terrors of Communist rule. 

The Communist system of taxation which applies equally 
to Chinese and foreign capitalists is known as ‘democratic 
assessment’. Tliis system, so well suited to the present phase of 
Chinese economy, which lacks a large and weU-trained Civil 
Service capable of fairly assessing taxation upon complicated 
industries, has to be worked by the taxpayers diemselves. The 
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authorities group together in one unit all firms engaged in 
similar business. These are then informed that tire global figure 
for the tax to be levied on, say, the silk merchants, is X million. 
The firms themselves are then instructed to apportion the tax 
payable among themselves at a just proportion according to 
the degree of profit made by each firm, and to ensure that this 
is done they must at request make their hooks available to 
each other for inspection, while one firm must guarantee to 
the Government that his rival is paying Iris due tax—and 
reciprocally. The firm wliich is held in high repute is thus in 
honour bound to make a true return since its figures arc guaran¬ 
teed by a rival of equal standing. The firm of doubtful reputa¬ 
tion will have to expose its books to the keen scrutiny of a rival 
before he will give any such guarantee. The Government, in 
either case, is sure to get its money. 

This system has also been impartially apphed to the foreign 
firms wliich still operate in China. Most of these are very large 
concerns who can survive hard times and who have something 
to offer China which caimot be obtained in any other way. 
The British shipping firms have continued to trade with the 
ports of Communist Cliina, and since their services in bringing 
in and out goods camiot be replaced by ships controlled by the 
Chinese Govenunent, diey have been able to expand their 
business and to cany it on with at least as much return as in 
the days of the Nationalist Government, Better control of 
pilferage and more orderly conduct at the docks has greatly 
reduced the time and the money wasted on loading and dis¬ 
charging ships. The great import and export firms with their 
own shipping Hues have adapted themselves to the new con¬ 
ditions of the Cliina trade with as much skill as they formerly 
dealt with die Canton Hong in the time of the Manchu 
Empire. 

The Communists, true totalitarians, prefer to deal with the 
big firm, rather than with a host of small men. This may seem 
inconsistent with the ideology and contrary to the iiivecdve 
so much employed against ‘capitalist-imperialists’, but here 
again, in Chhia and under present circumstances, as Mao Tse- 
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tuiig puts it, tliete is a need for business with these firms, and 
even the Communist Chhiese stdl understand business. To¬ 
wards the smaller firm, the foreigner who engaged in middle¬ 
man business, the broker, the agent, the professional man, the 
attitude of New Democracy is more stern and less com¬ 
promising. These men arc not, in the eyes of the Chinese 
Communists, ‘useful’ and those foreigners who have the word 
‘useless’ written across their residence permits will not long 
be allowed to remain. 

The theory of New Democracy, or at least the practice, 
seems to imply that a stage of capitalism is a necessary evil, a 
kind of disease of childhood, through which every community 
must pass before reaclung the maturity of Socialism or Com¬ 
munism. The capitalist is to be treated as a kind of dangerous 
beast, domesticated and trained under the whip of his keeper, 
the Communist Government. The future of such an animal 
when he has performed his allotted task is easily conjectured; 
‘when the fleet deer are caught the hounds arc cooked’ appUcs 
equally well to the capitalist under the new regime. But it 
would seem that tliis theory is a little too remote from 
actuahty. The capitalist, after all, is not an untliinking animal 
pleased with today’s fodder and careless of the future. If the 
Communists insist on maldng it all too plain that capitalists, 
whether national or petty, are simply being used to promote 
the rapid industriahzation of the country and the quicker they 
do it the sooner will they be ready for hquidation, the capitalist, 
especially the Cliinese merchant, who has already survived 
many troubles, will think again. It is not only workmen who 
can sec the risk of working oneself out of a job. 

This, indeed, would appear to be the characteristic weakness 
or vice of Chinese Communism: intellectual arrogance. The 
rehgious strain, the certainty of ‘correctness’, the undeviating 
belief in a dogma, the assumption that virtue is inherent in the 
working class and their Communist representatives, tliis new 
doctrine of the elect. All these things have appeared before in 
the world’s history and all have carried with tliem the seeds of 
their own frustration. It would not seem probable that such 
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v,'eakncbses will lead to an early movement of oppobiii<jn to the 
regime, but rather that, faced with very great problems in the 
future, the doctrinaire approach may hinder an objective con¬ 
sideration of solutions. During the period when the Com¬ 
munists were a minority oprposition and the government of 
China was in other hands they showed great skill in diagnosing 
the evils of that society and devising ways of winning the 
support of the masses. 

Now that they are themselves die Government, and have 
set up a new orthodox doctrine wliich must be accepted as the 
explanation for all problems and all policies, they can no 
longer so freely criticize the objective realities. Criticism must 
be cast into a Marxist-Leninist form; sociological studies which 
do not conform to that ideology must be ignored. It may be 
that the silence of the Communists on the most difficult of 
Chma’s problems, that of population, is an example of intense 
Study which will issue forth in a new comprehensive pohey. 
It might also simply mean that this problem is not one which 
Marxisd-Lcninism has chosen to regard as important, because 
in Europe it was not important, and the original prophets of 
Communism had Uttle knowledge of China. 

Mao Tse-tung has indeed claimed—or others have claimed 
for him—the merit of contributing new truths to Marxism, 
and these truths are closely related to Chhrese conditions and 
to Cliinesc circumstances which differ from those of Russia. 
Mao may, by virtue of his prestige and his real abiHty, be able 
to think original thoughts and incorporate them in the Marxist 
canon; but how many of his followers, or of his successors, wnll 
enjoy this privilege? It is not at all apparent that in the schools 
and the universities there is any trend towards academic free¬ 
dom. On the whole die tendency is slowly to wliitde away 
freedoms wliich were at fkst respected. 

When the Communist regime came to power they found 
their warmest welcome in the imiversities, both from students 
and from faculty. The Nationalist regime had done its best to 
alienate the educated class. Stupid and Brutal, though really 
ineffective, police persecution, the arrest and secret imprison- 
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nicnt of students on vague charges; their ill-treatment in gaol; 
the introduction of campus spies—bogus students who never 
passed an examhiation but were in fact pohee spies posing as 
students—all these tilings had completely disgusted and out¬ 
raged intellectual opinion, hi the autumn of 1948 it would 
have been hard indeed to find one university student or one 
professor to defend the Nationahst regime. 

The Coinuiunists at first profited by this situation and seemed 
anxious to prove themselves tlic very opposite of the late de¬ 
tested regime. The presidents of most of the universities, 
Govcrnnient appointees, had eitlier fled or been forced to leave 
the universities before the Communists arrived. The new 
Government waived its right to appoint new presidents and 
put the universities in charge of elected committees of the 
faculty, men who were not Communists at all, and who were 
freely chosen by their colleagues. The pohee spies were rooted 
out, the supervision ended, the persecutions ceased. The uni¬ 
versities breathed with reHef and on all sides men and women, 
some of whom were not Communists, not even Cliinese, but 
Cliristian Western teachers, declared that for the first tune in 
their memory an atmosphere of freedom prevailed on the 
campus. 

Very slowly the new order began to put out its strength. 
Marxism was suggested, and of course accepted, as a course in 
place of the pohtical nationahsm equally forced upon the uni¬ 
versities by the Nationahsts. Russian was proposed as a com¬ 
pulsory subject, it was suggested that English need only be a 
voluntary one. The faculty of one great Chinese university 
accepted this suggestion, sagely reflecting that none of the 
students—or teachers—^knew Russian, and that all of the 
students needed Enghsh to pass their examinations in other 
subjects and to study scientific textbooks. Voluntary EngHsh 
would not be less studied than compulsory English had been. 

The professor of pohtical science, who was a relative of one 
of the leading members of the Nationahst Government, found 
very soon that while he was in no way molested his students 
fell away. His courses were neglected. There was no pomt hi 
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studying democratic political science when in future only 
Marxism would count, only Communist political science would 
be a road to jobs and promotion. No pressure was put upon the 
students to change their course; they just yielded to the psycho¬ 
logical force of the dominant ideology. Presently he felt out of 
it, useless and unwanted; he applied for a permit to leave the 
country, was easily and readily granted permission and departed 
with all Ills family. 

The Communists were not gomg to make the mistake of 
persccutmg university professors and proving themselves no 
better than the Kuomintang. But they were just as determined 
to oust any man whose ideas did not agree with theirs, and to 
see that gradually only doctrines and the interpretations they 
favoured were taught in the classrooms. Subsec^uently, pro¬ 
fessors of Enghsh have been told that many of the courses are 
now redundant; that there is really no job for them any longer, 
but that if they resign they will be offered Government em¬ 
ployment—^in intelhgence work. There is really no alternative. 
Either you resign, and do nothing, or you resign and do what 
you arc told to do. Academic freedom under these circum¬ 
stances is clearly not at all what is meant by the term else¬ 
where. There is freedom for those who conform—freedom to 
conform. There is no other freedom. 

It is certainly the academic group who most—perhaps who 
alone—feel the loss of these freedoms, which were at best but 
partially enjoyed before. The technician, the scientist, working 
on matters less debatable and less political are on the whole 
well satisfied. They find for the first time that their services are 
fuUy appreciated, ably employed and higlily respected. Their 
word counts; their advice is accepted. No nepotism or corrupt 
practice hampers their work. Sticking to technical questions, 
shunnhig political overtones, they wfil be able to exercise in¬ 
fluence and achieve the task of reconstruction and moderniza¬ 
tion. So long as they are allowed, as they are at present, to 
follow tins path witliout interference tlicy arc quite ready to 
ignore any other aspect of the regime winch they would not 
in their hearts approve. 
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In this field the advice of the Chinese expert has on more 
than one occasion been preferred against that of the Russian 
advisory corps. The Chinese advice, though given by men who 
were not Communists, was given on scientific or technical 
grounds, rigidly leaving all political aspects out of account. The 
advice of the Russians was perhaps not so objective. The 
Chinese Communist Party, at the highest level, preferred the 
strictly impartial views of its own technical men. 

These are encouraging signs, not uncommon in China today. 
But today the great body of Cliinese expert and scientific 
specialists is Western trained; men who for the most part 
went to American or to European universities after finish¬ 
ing their courses in the Chinese universities. They were not 
trained in a school of science which accepts Marxism-Leninism 
as the supreme directive. Their minds were formed in the free 
atmosphere which Western science and scholarship regards as 
essential to the discovery of truth. It cannot be assumed that in 
fifty or thirty years hence, when a large number of the Chinese 
scholars and specialists will cither have been whoUy trained 
under New Democracy, or else have completed their educa¬ 
tion in an Eastern European country, the same spirit of in¬ 
dependence and scientific integrity wHl stiU prevail. 

The question of how far the maintenance of this spirit of 
truly free inquiry is necessary to intellectual and to scientific 
progress is central to the conflict of Democracy and Com¬ 
munism. If it is true that under totalitarian direction and re¬ 
straint the inventive faculty gradually withers, the inquiring 
mind withdraws, and the repetition of orthodox experiment 
and the elaboration of orthodox ideology engage the attention 
of men of letters and science, then it must be expected that 
witliin two to tlnee generations the Communist countries will 
begin to fall back, to become out of date, to lose touch with 
the main stream of human thought and change. The Con- 
fucian Empire in Cliina in the late eighteenth and early nine¬ 
teenth centuries was a fine example of such a society, convinced 
of the perfection of its own ways, the soimdness of its own 
interpretations, the value of its own culture, and equally con- 
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vincccl of the falsity, vanity and worthlessness of the ‘barbarian’ 
world outside. 

The Communist Clhnese will argue that this is not a true 
analogy; that the petrification of the Coufucian Empire was 
the expression of its unsound class structure, its ‘feudal’ economy 
and its unenlightened masses. Once the masses have been 
aroused by the guiding light—the ‘star of salvation’ is Mao 
Tse-tung’s own phrase—of Communism no such rigidity is 
possible. The Communist ideal is not one of stability but of 
change. New Democracy is but a stage towards Socialism—or 
Communism—and that hi turn but a stage on the road to the 
classless society, beyond which it is not given to the present 
generation to predict what form the liigher human society 
might take. It will be claimed that the present restrictions, the 
autocracy of People’s Democracy, is the necessary armour 
against the enemy outside, the capitaUst imperiahst, the dis¬ 
lodged feudal bureaucratic capitalist, and the armed power of 
America and the American-protected Kuoinintang remnant in 
Formosa. 

It is indeed doubtful whether the comparison between an 
aged and decaying authoritarian Empire and a new, vigorous 
and stiU developing totalitarian system is vaHd. It may be that 
the Communist State will in time become what the Coufucian 
Empire had, in a very long time, ultimately become. But it 
must be remembered that that Empire, which is now remem¬ 
bered by an elder generation in its last days of weakness, was 
for many centuries the most civilized, the most urbane and 
the most advanced of human communities. In the time of the 
T‘ang or the Sung Dynasties, a thousand years ago, Clihia, just 
as totahtarian, as orthodox and as authoritarian as she is today, 
led the world and achieved a civilization whose works of art 
and literature continue to deUght and astonish. 

The T‘ang poets wrote under the shadow of a court as 
arbitrary and as self-assured as any poHtbureau. The Sung 
painters were the high officials of an authoritarian empire con¬ 
stantly preoccupied with the niceties of orthodox doctrine and 
persecuting the ‘deviations’ of their more original contem- 
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porarics. The personal history of the philosopher Chu Hsi, of 
the Sung period, is a tale of exile, poHcc supervision and per¬ 
secution, not very different from that of Trotsky. The Court 
of the Sung ‘purged’, in the most approved modern manner, 
those of its members whose pohey was no longer in favour. 

It cannot be said, on the evidence of past Chinese history, 
that a totalitarian regime cramps the genius of the Chinese 
people. They have never given greater proofs of genius than 
when under the most arbitrary and powerful governments. It 
is not the periods of weakness and division, when the Chinese 
Empire could not exercise its totalitarian claims, that are re¬ 
membered as periods of great culture and high achievement. It 
is precisely under such emperors as Wu of the Han, the T'ang 
Empress Wu, dre Sung autocrats, or Ming Elung Wu, that 
the Cliiiiese achieved their greatest moments. All these were, 
by democratic standards, tyrants; all ruthlessly slew or liquid¬ 
ated anyone who opposed them, all employed the full power 
of the State to crush opposition, uphold orthodoxy and impose 
their absolute wiU. These were the great figures of the Chinese 
past; under their rule the poets sang, the painters worked and 
the philosophers wrote. Yet there was no trace of intellectual 
or any other Hberty. 

It would seem, perhaps, that the essential factor is not liberty 
or lack of hberty but the acceptabihty of the system to the 
men of mtcUcct. If, like Western democrats, they feel that 
totahtarian restraint would be intolerable, would destroy their 
abihty to produce genuine and worthy work, then they wiU 
not in fact be able to work well under such a regime. If, like 
the Cliincse scholars of the older ages, and also of the present 
time, they do not question the absolute authority of the 
Government, nor dislike the dominadon of an orthodox 
doctrine, then they sunpiy ignore diese things and work as 
freely aud as well as if they lived in a land of liberty. 

It is plain enough that to the very large majority of the 
present generation of Chinese scholars, trained in the West 
though many of them were, the rise of totalitarian orthodoxy 
has not been intolerable. Most of them could have easily left 
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the country, either before the Communists came to power, or 
after. They did not do so. They have in fact freely embraced 
the new doctrines and repudiated much of what they formerly 
professed. Very many have deliberately returned to China from 
safe and comfortable situations abroad, and have given as their 
reason their desire to participate in the new Chinese cultural 
life. 

It is clear therefore that in China we are confronted with a 
new phenomenon, a totaUtarian State of the Communist type 
wliicli has come to power and retains authority with the 
backing and active support of very large numbers, probably 
the big majority, of the peasant, educated and professional 
classes. The small merchants do not feel any active resentment, 
the industrialists and large merchants accept the regime as 
better than they feared and hardly more mimical to their in¬ 
terests than the late Government. The loss of freedoms wliich 
were theoretically enjoyed by a very limited number of edu¬ 
cated people, but which had no practical reality for the vast 
mass of the nation, has not greatly disturbed any section of 
society. The return to orthodox and authoritarian government 
fulfils the unexpressed desire of many, and does so, by using a 
modern form, in a way which is more acceptable to the 
educated than any outright return to some kind of monarchy 
could ever be. 

The collapse of Western democratic influence and the rapid 
decrease in contacts with Western thought are regretted by a 
proportion of the educated, but probably almost welcomed by 
the mass of the people. The foreigner was never really a popu¬ 
lar figure; the graces of Western civilization were known to 
few, the less attractive side was seen by many more in the port 
cities of China. The new hierarchy, the Commimist Party, re¬ 
places the mandarin of the old Empire, and is, Hkc his pre¬ 
decessor, not drawn from any stable class, but selected by an 
educational test. It is as possible for all, of any class, to enter 
the Conununist Party, as it was for all, widi the necessary 
education, to enter the imperial Civil Service. Class origin is 
not in Clnna used to discriminate against persons who arc 
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sincerely desirous of joining die party. Among its members are 
scions of the Mancliu Imperial family, and relatives of National¬ 
ist politicians and warlord generals, in addition to real workers 
and peasants. 

Whether tliis close society of the Communist Party, under a 
strict discipline, Hving a hfe of dedicated service to the party, 
cut off' from normal social contacts, and dehberately dis¬ 
sociated from family and clan ties, will gradually become 
alien and out of touch with the people of China, must be a 
problem which the leaders have often to ponder. The need for 
such a body to run the revolution, to set up pure standards of 
admhiistration, to remain aloof from the corruptions of 
Chinese society which had engulfed the Kuonihitang, was so 
obvious and so imperative that it can be assumed that the 
revolution would not have succeeded without tliis system. 
Whether it must continue to be guided by so select and so 
abnormal an organization is not so sure. It might very well 
happen that the Coimnunists would in tinre become as fanati¬ 
cal, as self-righteous and as much disliked as the extreme 
Puritans became in seventeenth-century England. 

It might also be doubted whether, when to join the Com¬ 
munist Party means prhnarily to enter the governing elite, and 
no longer to endure the hardsliips and perils of guerrilla war¬ 
fare, the quality of the membership will retain this liigh level. 
It was not only the foreign residents of Peking, but much more 
die Chinese themselves, who remarked upon the different 
appearance and manner of the Chinese and the Russian Com¬ 
munists of the advisory corps. A Cliincse Communist, often 
young, gave an impression of confidence, intelligence, purpose 
and devotion. They had often a somewhat fanatical earnest 
demeanour, but they were clearly picked men and women 
trained and tempered by danger and discipHne. 

The Russians were without any expression, at all. They ap¬ 
peared to have composed their faces uito a mask of utter un- 
responsiveness. It was hard to tell what they were looking at, 
what they saw, and utterly impossible to guess what they might 
be thinking, if thinking at all. They seemed hke stage characters 
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acting the parts of automata. Many people asked themselves 
whether this difference was that between Communists of the 
revolution and Communists of thirty years later, or whether 
it was some racial characteristic. But in popular Western 
estimation it has been the Chinese, not the Russians, who are 
supposed to have an impassive appearance. 

At present the Chinese Communist Party is recruited in very 
large measure from the educated class, the university students. 
Soldiers of peasant extraction educated by the army and in¬ 
doctrinated during their service form die other main source of 
recruits. It is thus not really at all a party made up of members 
of the toihng masses. It could not be, because die peasants are 
still mainly illiterate, the workmen very httle educated, and 
too few to supply the dominant element. The university 
students come irom the classes which Mao Tse-tung has 
stigmatized as only in part rehable, and lacking in vision and 
courage, the former country squires or landlords, the city 
bourgeois and the old official families. The party has now 
created its own new universities and has made possible educa¬ 
tion. at the older ones for many members of peasant extraction, 
and this leaven will in time alter the composition of the scholar 
class, but not for quite a long time. The present generation of 
recruits, taken into the party in very large numbers after 
‘Hberation’ are mainly university students, stiU very young. 
They will form the bulk of the Communist Party for another 
forty years. 

Tliis composition is no doubt one reason for keeping the 
party under such strict segregation and discipline. The member¬ 
ship could be easily integrated with just those elements in 
society which still covertly oppose the regime. The young 
Communist from a ‘feudal’ family is of course an idealist; a 
genuine and sincere convert. But it is just as well to keep him 
from mixing too much with his unregenerate relations and 
their friends. The new members from these mandarin families 
are, of course, ardent Communists, sincere believers in the New 
Democracy, servants of the people. They are also precisely the 
same group of people who have governed China for the last 
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two tliousand years. K is in their blood. They arc born to rule, 
and whether by virtue of Confucius and the JEmperor, or Marx 
and Mao Tsc-tung, makes very httle real difference. Deep 
rooted, not in any way destroyed by the Revolution, is the old 
Chinese conviction that government is an affair for the elite, 
for those who sit in the scats of authority, and that the qualifica¬ 
tion for such a scat is knowledge of the orthodox doctrine; not 
blood, nor wealth, but ‘book perfume’ is the real test. 

The Chinese scholar class still rules, and still holds the same 
sort of basic philosophy ot government as its grandfathers of 
the Empire. There is not so much a continuity of ideas as a 
continuity of temperament. The all-embracing doctrine, the 
universal society, arc still dominant. The doctrine is Marxism- 
Leninism with the contributions of Mao Tse-tung, contributions 
wirich may well continue to ‘enrich the treasury’ of this canon. 
The universal society is now the Communist World Com¬ 
munity, in which, httle by little, the Clhncsc claim a larger 
share. The new patriotism, like the old, is not loyalty to a State, 
a kingdom of defined boundaries, but to a form of civiliza¬ 
tion, the only proper and sensible loyalty, which aU Chinese 
of the past felt just as keenly as the Westerner felt patriotism 
for his national State. 

New Democracy is not at all democratic; in some ways it is 
not even very new; but it is Chinese, the Chinese form of and 
contribution to the adaptation of Communism to Asia. 
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THE CEIINESE REVOLUTION AND THE 
WESTERN POWERS 

IT USED TO be said of the Chinese, by their Western critics, 
that ‘this people yields nothing to reason and everything to 
force’. Two observations can be made on this saying; firstly, 
in the amoral field of international relations betvreen sovereign 
States it would be difficult to find an example of one nation 
yielding any substantial portion of its power or sovereignty to 
reason. The European States have only to look at their own 
records and history to see that the aphorism applies equally to 
themselves. Secondly it is necessary to inquire what it was that 
the Chinese were expected to yield to reason. For unless it 
appears that these things were such as the Chinese might 
reasonably concede, the criticism is pointless. 

The first Western nations to come into contact with the 
Chinese were the Portuguese, the Dutch and the English. The 
Portuguese came to the Eastern seas with ideas derived from 
their Iberian background, ideas formed by the intolerance of 
the long struggle with the Moors. To them the nations of the 
earth were divided between Catholics and infidels. Between 
Catholic States relations were based, in theory at least, on 
Christian morality and the feudal chivalric code. Between 
Catholic and infidel kingdoms they were based on force. No 
faitli could be expected of the faitUess and no oath towards 
them need be binding. Therefore the pagans of the Far East, 
though apparently less ferocious than the Moslems of the Near 
East, were no more entitled to fair dealing and Christian 
charity. 

With these ideas in mind the early contacts of the Portuguese 
with China were unfortunate. The Chinese were not, as is 
often alleged, unaware of foreign nations and unfamihar with 
overseas trade. They had received the visits of the Arab traders 
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along their southern coast for over a thousand years. They 
themselves traded to the East Indies and Ceylon. There is 
notlring in Chinese liistory to suggest or confirm the view 
that these Arab traders were a source of disturbance or friction. 
The Arab trading communities in Canton, Chdian Chou and 
other southern ports were large, yet there is no record of any 
attempt to seize these cities or establish fortresses on the coast 
of China. 

The Portuguese, from the very first, tried to do these things. 
They had successfully done so elsewhere, on the African coast, 
in India, the islands and in Brazil. They did not see any reason 
to change their policy in China. There were therefore armed 
affrays; the Portuguese were driven from one port after another, 
and finally only allowed to trade from the safe distance of the 
anchorage at Macao. The Chinese formed the opinion that 
these seafarers were of a difl'erent and more piratical type than 
the Arabs, and must be treated with care and severity. When 
the Dutch and EngHsh arrived things went no better. The 
Dutch were Protestant and considered themselves entitled to 
despoil the Portuguese and seize their bases. They did not be¬ 
have along the Chmese coast with any marked improvement 
over their rivals, and Chinese history records tales of their 
plundermg forays upon tlie coastal towns and island monas¬ 
teries. 

These early contacts left a deep and bad impression. The 
Chinese decided that the sea foreigners—Ocean Devils—as they 
were called, were a dangerous and unwelcome breed. They 
must be contained and confined to minimum contacts. Thus 
when the foreigner asked to be allowed to trade at all ports 
he was refused and kept to Canton; when he wished to send 
missionaries to teach the people Christianity, he was suspected 
of stirring up trouble and denied. These things were not yielded 
to reason because to the Chinese they were not reasonable. The 
proposal to station a diplomatic representative at the Chinese 
court, as was done in Europe, was to the Westerner very 
reasonable, but firmly rejected by the Chinese. They did not 
see this request as reasonable, but as impudent. 
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There was only one sovereign in the world: barbarian kings 
could and did send tribute- or gift-bearing missions, which 
were properly entertained and sent away with appropriate 
rewards and presents. No foreign king had ever sought to keep 
a mission permanently in Peking; thus the sea foreigners’ re¬ 
quest was not normal or reasonable, and probably concealed 
sonic further noxious design. The Arabs had traded with China 
for centuries without diplomatic missions, and if all the 
Western foreigners really wanted was trade, they too had no 
need of diplomatic representation. 

It must, moreover, he doubted whether the European nations 
really were only interested in trade. The record of their dealings 
in Asia elsewhere gives rise to the belief that they traded where 
they were too weak to conquer, and conquered when trade 
had opened to them a sufficient opportunity. Such had been 
the story in India, in the islands, and was nearly the case in 
Japan, until the Japanese, becoming suspicious of die Spanish 
and Portuguese missionaries and their long-term designs, 
turned all foreigners out of the country and closed their ports 
to trade. The Chinese can he blamed for taking inadequate, 
and the wrong, precautions against the power and aggressions 
of the West, but not for seeing the danger of those intentions 
and suspecting the ultimate aim. 

As the precautions were wrong, they failed to prevent the 
danger. The Chinese were successively forced to open their 
ports, admit the missionary, accept the diplomat, and then 
lose first their protected dependent kingdoms, next the control 
of their own ports, and finally to face the prospect of large- 
scale invasions and annexations. Indo-China, Burma, Hong 
Kong, Formosa and Korea were all cither dependent kingdoms 
or integral portions of China one hundred and ten years ago. 
The Concessions in the treaty ports, the leased territories and 
the tariff privileges, extra-territorial rights and legation guards 
were aU successively yielded by Cliina to force. They were 
withheld from Cliina by force, and by force they have for the 
most part been won back. In the liistory of Chinese relations 
with the West the consequences of weakness and strength. 
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first on one side, then on the other, are conspicuous; the opera¬ 
tions of reason and the validity of claims to rights and wrongs 
arc not apparent. 

The Western powers approached China at the end of the 
seventeenth century with considerable caution; the Empire was 
vast, it appeared to be also strong, wcU governed and rich. 
Tire early missionaries, themselves the subjects of Catholic 
Spain or Bourbon France, had no fault to find with its absolutism 
and its ignorance of democracy. Their only complaint was that 
it was not Christian. The traders thought they saw an oppor¬ 
tunity of a vast expansion of their business; the lure of the 
Chinese market, that will-o’-the-wisp, had begun. The Chinese 
were not at all impressed by the foreigner, in so far as they took 
note of him. They did not cross the seas to see him at home, 
and thus formed no just idea of Iris real strength or civilization. 
They did not particularly require, or admire, the products of 
his industry, and they had no desire to embrace Iris strange re¬ 
ligion. They could see little to be gained from contact with 
these remote peoples. 

When the Emperor Ch'icn Lung rejected the British request 
for a permanent diplomatic mission in Peking he did so with 
die patient kindness of a superior being explaining something 
rather simple to a duU-witted yokel. It was useless, and wmiild 
be embarrassing for the British king to send one of his officers 
to live in Peking. He would not understand the language, he 
would know nothing of Chinese etiquette and ceremony, he 
would be quite unfit for polite society. Ch'icn Lung tries to 
explain this in words which will not cut too deep; he clearly 
feels that an improper and foolish request has been made by 
one who does not appreciate the hidclicacy of his conduct. As 
for trade and intercourse, the British kmg, ‘hving in the depths 
of the sea’ at the ends of the earth, must see that such trade as 
went on was not important and not wmrth the notice of the 
Emperor. The Celestial Empire, moreover, produced all things 
necessary in the utmost abundance and had no need for the 
strange and curious products of faraway people. 

The passage has often been quoted as a proof of the bhudness 
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and ignorance of the Cliiiiesc Government and die impossibility 
of dealing widi them in normal ways. Since the Chinese would 
not understand reason, force must be used. Chhen Lung was 
certainly ignorant of the real power of Europe. His language 
sounded strangely in the ears of the polite aristocrats of the 
eighteenth centuiy, yet it would be wrong to dismiss the 
Emperor as wholly ridiculous. Ch'icn Lung was a deeply 
learned man, a very good Coiifuciaii scholar, a student of 
history who made pointed and illuminating comments on his 
predecessors of the past. He was a good emperor, efficient, 
hard-working and courageous. He was in fact a good totali¬ 
tarian. He understood that the Chinese Empire and its claims 
and doctrine were all of one piece. Invade those rights, relax 
those claims, and the whole fabric was endangered. He may 
have known enough of the Idng who lived in the depths of the 
sea and liis admirals to realize that India had experienced more 
than mere trade ventures from England. 

Moreover, the points he made were, in spite of the un¬ 
flattering language, valid. The foreign diplomat could not 
accommodate liimself to Chinese court etiipette, which re¬ 
quired, for example, that the envoy prostrate himself nine 
times—tlickowtow—whichnoWesternrepresentativc was pre¬ 
pared to do. The language difficulty was real, and continued 
to trouble the relations between China and tlie powers. The 
trade situation was, at his time, also as he described it. The 
British had in vain attempted to find a market for their manu¬ 
factures in China. They had to pay silver for the Chinese pro¬ 
ducts they sought to export; not until they discovered that 
opium, grown in India, could be sold to the Chinese and the 
habit encouraged did their trade balance improve. 

Ch'ieii Lung was really right, and the Chinese have always 
secretly thought so. The consequences of his successors yielding 
to force, where he would not yield to reason, proved liim 
right. The result of unlimited foreign trade was the lop-sided 
development of such cities as Shanghai, the ruin of Clrinesc 
handicraft industry, the impoverishment of the peasant and 
consequent unrest, the invasion of new and subversive ideas, 
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tlie situation which in the end brought the Chinese Empire to 
revolution. Ch‘icn Lung may not have foreseen all this, but he 
can claim the credit of distrusting the consequences of foreign 
contacts. 

The later Manchu Emperors gave way step by step, yielding 
to force, but never bcheved that they were doing the right 
thing, never trusted the foreigner and never believed hi the 
ideals he was forcing upon them. Daring the Empire the 
Chinese foreign policy was called ‘playing off one barbarian 
against another’. That is, using the jealousies of the various 
powers as a brake upon their aggressions. This pohey was in 
the circumstances wise and clever; it does not deserve the 
censure which European writers have bestowed upon it, for 
unless it were founded on real dissensions it would not have 
been of any avail. There is no doubt that by the eighties of the 
last century the Chinese Empire was only saved from partition 
by this policy, which the foreigners were able to detect and 
describe, but too mutually hostile to counter. 

Indo-China had been taken by France; Hong Kong by 
Britain. Russia had encroached in the far north of Manchuria— 
a territory wdiich no Chinese then regarded as a real part of 
the Empire, but merely as a Manchu possession. Spheres of 
influence were marked out in which each power had the right 
to build railways to promote its occupation when the time 
for partition came. Britain claimed the vast Yang Tze Valley. 
The French pegged out their .share in Yunnan and Kuangsi, 
provinces neighbouring their present possession of Indo-China. 
The Germans, late in the field, claimed Shantung. The Russians 
were to have Manchuria. The rest of North China might 
perhaps, with Peking, be left to the Chinese—^unless Japan had 
to be bought oft. The Italians, very late comers, tried to put 
in a claim for the maritime province of Fukien and demanded 
a lease of the harbour of San Tu Ao. The Chinese had the 
judgment and tlie courage to refuse. 

This situation was not improved by the movement of furious 
xenophobia which swept North Cliina under the name of the 
Boxer Rebellion. The Boxers were crushed; the court, which 
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had turned their fury from itself against the foreigner, was 
punished by further servitudes. Troops were now stationed in 
Peking itself, where the Legation Quarter was fortified. These 
troops had also the right of garrison at all points between 
Peking and the sea at Shan Plai Kuan. Further Leased Territories 
were exacted in other parts of China, extensions of the Con¬ 
cessions, new Treaty Ports. Yet the Boxers did do something. 
They frightened the home Governments. Troops had had to 
be sent to China in 1900. The war had^been not entirely a 
walkover. The prospect of widespread Boxer rebellions if 
spheres of influence were converted into colonies alarmed the 
home Governments. It was decided that a weak Cliinese 
Government dominated by the powers was preferable to the 
risks of partition, especially as the allotment of territories 
seemed more likely to lead to quarrels among the powers 
themselves than to peaceful possession. 

The Republic did not succeed, as was hoped by many 
Chinese, in recovering the lost rights by the voluntary sur¬ 
render of the powers. The enthusiasm of the republicans for 
Western forms of government was partly due to the belief 
that by establishing these institutions China would automatically 
become a real member of the club, and would be treated as an 
equal. The special rights might be justified by the archaic 
character of the Manchu Government; but a republic was 
surely a modern State by definition; to retain extra-territorial 
rights and Concessions, Leased Territories and legation 
guards in the territory of a sovereign republic was unseemly. 

The foreign powers did not agree. They saw that China was 
less orderly than under the Empire; that all reforms were on 
paper and none in practice. They talked of renouncing their 
rights when the Chinese Government had ‘put its house in 
order’, had ‘modernized its administration’, had in fact done 
those tilings wliich many another foreign State, suffering no 
such disadvantages, had never done or tried to do. Gradually 
the Chinese came to feel that these excuses were unreal; that 
power could only be regained by force. 

TheNationahstmovementofthelate’twenties was motivated 
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mainly ty the resentment all educated Chinese felt against the 
Western nations and Japan. Russia was now persona grata 
since the Revolution. The foreign poHcy of China became 
aggressive, directed to recovery of the lost rights and territories. 
Maps published by the Nationalist Government marked all 
the lost territories with notes showing how and when they 
were taken. No claim was abandoned, no cession really accepted 
as final. Here once again the differing conceptions of law 
which prevail in the West and in China made real under¬ 
standing with the West very difficult. To the Chinese all terri¬ 
tory which had once acknowledged the .Empire as lord, all 
territory which had been part of China, was for ever Chinese. 
Its cession was a concession to force, without validity. The old 
idea of the universal Empire still influenced Chinese thinking; 
it was inadmissible that a territory once reclaimed for civiliza¬ 
tion should be abandoned to barbarians; such had been the 
viewpomt of the rulers of the Empire throughout the ages, and 
in the modern form of a national right to all territory once 
Chinese it still holds. 

It was this strong inheritance from the past which prevented 
the Kuomintang from pursuing a realist foreign policy. The 
facts were plain enough. Japan was powerful and aggressive, 
aiming at the extension of her footholds in China, ultimately 
planning to conquer the whole country. The Japanese had con¬ 
vinced themselves that this was their ‘manifest destiny’, to 
succeed to the vacant throne of the Manchus. Against this real 
menace China should have used every artifice of diplomacy to 
supplement her military weakness. The poHcy of playing off 
one barbarian against another was more than ever necessary, 
and would have repaid far more than in the nineteenth century. 
For now all the Chinese had to do was to play off the West 
against Japan. The West was already beginning to fear that 
Japan had proved too apt a pupil. The Japanese conquest ol 
china, or even of a large part of China, would have meant the 
end of the Western colonial position in the Far East; the West 
was equally menaced, but at one remove. Japan intended to 
conquer China first. 
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On the other hand the Chinese had now notlihig serious to 
fear from the Western powers. The age of confident imperialism 
was over, killed by the First German War and the rise of 
Asiatic nationalism. It was plain to every thinking European 
that the West could not hope to retain its old domination in 
Asia for more than a few years; it was really only a question 
of whether these colonics and concessions would be conceded 
to Asians who had accepted Western standards of administra¬ 
tion and law, or yielded to force wielded by peoples who had 
made no such reforms. The Boxers had halted the movement 
towards the partition of China; henceforward the West was 
prepared to defend what it had, but not willing to undertake 
new commitments. The Nationalist movement in 1925-27 
threw the West on to the defensive; it became a question now 
ol how much longer the privileges could he retained, and 
under what circumstances they should be given up. 

This being so it was China’s interest to sacrifice the lesser in 
order to defend the greater; to leave the Concessions alone and 
enlist the aid of the West to save Manchuria. The Concessions 
would have come back to China sooner or later, Manchuria 
once lost would he hard to recover. Yet the Kuomintang, 
sensing the weakness of the West, put constant pressure upon 
those nations to renounce their Concessions and rights, while 
towards Japan they followed a policy of appeasement. This 
policy was a double failure: Japan was not appeased, hut her 
appetite whetted and her programme accelerated: the Western 
powers talked but would not act, they negotiated but never 
agreed. After the first wave of Nationalist advance in 1927 had 
obtained for China the British Concessions at Hankow and 
Kiukiang, and the aboHtion of the restriction upon her tariffs, 
no real gains were made by the Nationahst policy of recovery 
of sovereign rights. From 1927 until Japan struck in 1937 these 
questions, extra-territorial rights. Concessions, Leased Terri¬ 
tories, the International Settlement in Shanghai, were con¬ 
stantly and fruitlessly debated. 

The Western powers took their stand on law. If the Cliinese 
legal system were modern and effective they would renounce 
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extra-tcrritoriality. If China could guarantee order and normal 
legal practices in Shanghai the Settlement could be given up. 
But they contended that these things were not yet true. A com¬ 
mission of inquiry into the situation in Shanghai was appointed 
as an outcome of the Washington Conference of 1921. The 
commission reported in 1926 that while in some minor 
matters, such as extra-Settlcmcnt Roads (roads built by the 
International Settlement in the suburbs of Shanghai, and in 
Chmese territory), the Chinese had some legal grievance, the 
mahi case for the maintenance of Settlement and extra¬ 
territorial rights could not be cliallcnged. The report hence¬ 
forward became for the foreigner in China a kind of charter of 
rights. It was quoted back to the Cliinese whenever the issue 
was in dispute, and it satisfied the Westerners; for it was a legal 
production, the work of judges. The Cliinese saw no such 
sanctity in legalism; to them the report was just a dodge 
adopted by the foreigner to baulk China of her just rights. 

Seen in perspective the whole argument about law and 
rights, the foreigners’ claims and the Chinese demands, seems 
unreal and beside the point. The Western nations were in any 
case only established in China because they had profited by the 
passing weakness of the old Empire to impose themselves and 
their trade outposts. They had no real strength, no abiding 
power in the Far East. Their homelands were immensely re¬ 
mote from Cliina, the home populations very Httle interested 
in what happened in China. The moment some great strategic 
issue arose, some real national crisis, the West would leave its 
holdings in the Far East to their fate, to concentrate on the 
defence of vital regions. The moment that these nations were 
faced in the Far East by real power and open force, they would 
yield without argument their rights and their claims. Law 
would be forgotten. Had China concentrated not on diplomatic 
arguments but on the building of a strong army, she would 
have recovered her lost rights very quickly and without 
trouble. As it was the use offeree was left to Japan, who soon 
drove a cart and horse through all the legalisms. 

In 1931 the Japanese annexed Manchuria; the Kuomintang 
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protested, but made no armed resistance. They thought that 
armed resistance would be in vain, and Chiang did not wish 
to give up his w^ar upon the Communists. Had China shown 
fight at this critical moment the West would have been placed 
in a most uncomfortable position. Open war would have meant 
a Japanese blockade of the coast and an end to Western trade 
with Chma. War might have meant the defeat of China, but 
it might also mean the ruin of the European trade and the fall 
of the Western bastions in the Far East. Victorious Japan would 
have made short work of the Concessions and other rights. 
The West, including America, would have made great efforts 
to avert such a war, or to end it if it began. America w^as by 
now willing to check Japan, and would have co-operated with 
the League of Nations to that end. But when China yielded 
to force, the West lost interest; if Cliina would not fight, the 
European nations were certainly not going to interfere. Japan 
was strong, a useful aUy who must be conciliated lest she 
become a dangerous enemy. 

It was not only China who suffered the consequences. The 
Japanese had shown that force could win all, and law was of 
no avail to stop it. The next year, in 1932, they made the whole 
argument for the retention of the International Settlement at 
Shanghai ridiculous by using diat Settlement, or rather the 
eastern half of it, as a base for a further attack upon Cliina. 
This time the local Chinese forces did resist, they fought back, 
and fought wcU. They did not respect the border of the Inter¬ 
national Settlement any more than the Japanese had. The whole 
dispute about the Settlement was rendered meaningless. So 
were the claims of the foreigner to the protection of law, and 
liis fear of coming under the arbitrary authority of Chinese 
mihtary men. The Westerner soon found himself under the 
stih more harsh authority of Japanese mihtary commanders. 

In 1938 the Japanese, then m control of Tientsin, imposed 
a blockade of the Briti,sh Concession. All who entered were 
stripped and searched. Particular attention was paid to the 
foreigners, who were thus humihated in the eyes of the Chhiese 
people. Or so the Japanese hoped; actually, such conduct, by 
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making the foreigner suffer in the same way as the Chinese, 
■won them, for the first time for many years, some sympathy 
from the Chinese people. 

The Japanese invasion of Cliina in 1937 thus made a swift 
end to the whole Western structure of rights and privileges. 
Shanghai’s Settlement was once again used as the Japanese base, 
and once again the Chinese fought well in its defence. In this 
struggle the foreigner, who had taken such pains to defend the 
Settlement against the prospect of Chinese attack in 1937, was 
now a powerless spectator, who saw his factories and kis pro¬ 
perty in the eastern part of the Settlement bombarded by both 
sides. The Japanese as they conquered and advanced paid no 
attention to the extra-territorial rishts of British and other 
Westerners. Business men were imprisoned. Concessions 
ignored, the legation guards, stiU hi Peking, withdrawn lest 
they should clash with the occupying Japanese troops. 

The main reasons for the supine attitude of the West in the 
face of these molestations were firstly the obvious fact that if 
Japan were to be restrained or challenged it could only be done 
at the risk of war. Secondly the prospect of war in Europe 
with resurgent Nazi Germany was now so imminent and so 
menacing that the Far .East occupied but a very inferior place 
in the anxieties of the Western Governments. In the face of 
force in the Far East and danger in Europe the whole century- 
old fabric of Western impcriaksni in China went down like 
a house of cards. The Cliincse, who had fought so well against 
the Japanese at Shanghai and in Shantung, could now sec, too 
late, that if they had been the first to use this show of force 
they would have gained aU as easily as had the Japanese. This 
lesson, though not 6f any u.sc at that time, was not forgotten. 

What the Japanese had done by force was later ratified by 
the Western powers, who gave up, by treaty in 1942, aU that 
they no longer possessed, in Clfina: the International Settle¬ 
ment, the Concessions, the extea-territotial rights and. the 
legation guards; Wei Hai Wei and Kuang Chou Wan, the 
British and French Leased Ports. Hong Kong alone was ex¬ 
cluded from this general retreat. At that tune none of these 
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rights were opei'ative and all of these territories were in 
Japanese hands. 

The surrender of Japan thus opened a new, third phase in 
Cluna’s relations with the West. Almost all the old postulates 
were changed, almost all the old landmarks swept away. The 
post-war world in the Far East resembled the era of the 
Concessions and Treaty Ports no more than it resembled that 
of the Canton factories of the eighteenth century. Of the main 
participant powers, Italy and Germany were wholly eliminated. 
France was reduced to a tertiary role, Britain had receded to 
second place and America was dominant and supreme. The 
Chinese had recovered all the special privileges and Con¬ 
cessions. They had not recovered Flong Kong, but the British 
had given up Burma, also contiguous to China, and the French 
were fighting a losing battle to retain some hold over Indo- 
China. Formosa was occupied by Cliiiia in expectation of its 
outright legal restoration when peace was imposed on Japan. 
All Japanese rights, outposts, conquests and concessions were 
abrogated. 

Flad China been united and ready for post-war reconstruc¬ 
tion this would have been a fair prospect. Her enemies were 
either converted into friends or reduced to nullity. Even 
Russia, the enigma, was behaving in Manchuria with more 
restraint than could have been expected. The factories were 
indeed looted, but the Russians evacuated the country. Had 
the Cliinesc been of one mind as to who was to take it over, 
no hindrance to their doing so existed; the fatal division 
between the Nationalist and Communist parties ruined this 
opportimity, and at the very moment when the NationaHst 
aims were about to be achieved, they were overthrown from 
within by the social revolution. 

The post-war scene in Clnna was wholly dominated by tlie 
struggle between the Communists and the Kuomintang; con¬ 
sequently such foreign policy as the Government pursued was 
also conditioned by this conflict. The Western European 
nations played no part in the contest, and were in effect spec¬ 
tators only. America alone counted in China. The policy of 
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the Nationahst Government was therefore to enlist American 
aid in the war against the Communists. In this, as is known, 
they were to a point successful, but only to a point. The 
American people refused to get too deeply involved; the 
American cxpei'ts on the spot were very dubious about the 
wisdom or propriety of engaging in the Chinese civil war. 
Yet the fear of Communism, as an extension of Russian in¬ 
fluence, and the strategic commitments in the Far East which 
America had acquired by conquering Japan, led the United 
States on into the Chinese swamp. 

The Americans never really reconciled two divergent trends 
in their outlook, and thus in their policy. On the one hand 
tradition, anti-colonial sentiment and democratic feeling 
prompted them to rejoice at the fall of the European imperial¬ 
ism in the Far East. The Americans had no desire to restore 
Concessions, insist on special rights, or even to see their 
European allies become once more possessed of their former 
colonies. America was Hstlcss towards French aims in Indo- 
Cliina, indifferent to the British intention to recover Hong 
Kong, which indeed was only accompHshed by British initia¬ 
tive acting independently of the Allied Supreme Command in 
the Pacific. America would gladly have seen Asia independent, 
democratic—and capitahst. 

On the other hand, almost without realizing what had 
happened, America had become an imperial power, and thus 
found herself accused of ‘imperialism’. She had conquered 
Japan, and now ruled that country. She also occupied, on an 
even more indefinite tenure, the Liu Cliiu isles which include 
the great air base of Okinawa. South Korea had come under 
her guidance; she controlled die former Japanese South Sea 
Islands. In actual terms of commitments America thus now 
became the heir of all the imperialists in the Far East; she took 
over Britain’s sea power, Japan’s empire and the leadership 
of the Western nations in China. 

It is true that many of these commitments were supposed to 
be temporary, were mere wartime accidents; but such acci¬ 
dents are the real foundation of empires. It is not by cold and 
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calculated aggression that the enduring empires have been built. 
They grew tlirough a series of accidental acquisitions, through 
occupying places which could not well be left alone. So it had 
been with Britain in Asia, haphazard improvisations for the 
protection of this or that interest, the defence of some ally, or 
the suppression of some lawless regime. 

The conquest of Japan imposed empire on America whether 
that suited American tradition or not. The occupation might 
be ended in the main islands of Japan, but the Japanese cannot 
then be left either unprotected or without guidance. They 
must receive American protection to preserve them from 
Russia; they must be under American guidance to keep them 
from making terms with Communist China. The bases wliich 
America retains in Japan after peace has been signed are in fact 
just as much the lynch-pins of empire as Hong Kong or 
Singapore. Whether the Japanese have nominal sovereignty or 
not is without significance. The Sultan of Bahrein is also the 
sovereign of that British base in the Persian Gulf. Moreover 
in the Liu Cliiu Islands and the Pacific possessions or mandated 
islands of Japan, America is not ending her occupation. These 
territories must not be called colonies, but their real situation 
is in no way different from that of the old European colonies. 

The logic of power also forced America into the Chinese 
Revolution. The defence of Japan against potential Russian 
attack, a danger which grew in the post-war years with the 
increasing tension between Russia and the West, has step by 
step compelled America to adopt the poHcies of defeated 
Japan. To secure her flanlc Japan has sought to dominate, and 
then to annex Korea. America occupied South Korea, tried 
to leave it, and has been brought back tliere to fight a long and 
hard war. Manchuria in Russian hands threatens Japan as much 
as China. To keep Russia out of Manchuria was long Japan’s 
aim. It became America’s purpose also. The Communists 
might hand over Manchuria to Russian control, so the Kuo- 
mintang must be assisted to recover that country. So, too, in 
North Cliina, the Communists had to be opposed if possible, 
and the friendly Kuomintang assisted. This, too, the creation 
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of a friendly regime in North China, had been the aim of the 
Japanese -when they -were responsible for ruling Japan. 

The Japanese had no democratic traditions; they were un- 
inliibited in the game of po-wer politics, and had no psycholo¬ 
gical obstacles to overcome upon the road to empire. America 
has not been able to face the fact of her empire, because empires 
■were hateful to her in the past; she cannot admit the necessity 
for holding territories against the will of the inhabitants, 
because the idea of strategic bases was part of the imperialist 
complex which America was taught to abhor. She camiot 
accept that revolution can be Communist, and Communists 
sincere, because the revolution is a sacred word in American 
tradition and means the overthrow of imperialism, not social 
conflict. Consequently the real facts were not faced, the real 
causes not explained, and the real dangers not recognized. 

Once America had become Japan she must follow Japanese 
policy, or devise another. She did not sec the necessity. To 
follow the Japanese Hne it would have been necessary for 
America to undertake to conquer the Chinese Communists. 
If they won the civil war there would be a regime in control of 
China hostile to the power controUing Japan, and friendly to 
Russia. So such a regime must be prevented. Tliis meant giving 
all aid to the Kuommtang. But the Kuomintang were a corrupt 
dictatorsliip, a thing hateful to Americans, and contrary to all 
their ideals. They could not bring themselves either to assist 
Cliiang in an all-out war or to leave him to his fate unaided. 
Therefore he was beaten and America incurred the hostility of 
the Commimists and the Chinese people. 

There may have been no alternative, but it is at least worth 
while to consider what might have happened if the Americans 
had not fallen between the two stools of their democratic tradi¬ 
tions and tire fact of their unadmitted empire. It was not pos¬ 
sible for Americans, on the morrow of victory, to adopt whole¬ 
heartedly the cold and ruthless imperialism which they had just 
overtlrrown; it might have been possible to follow a real anti- 
imperiahst policy in the Far East, which would have accorded 
witlr American ideals, but not with the Japanese inheritance. 
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To do this it would have been necessary to leave the Chinese 
civil war to its own logical conclusion and in no way inter¬ 
vene or give aid to either side. The Communists would then 
have rapidly compelled Chiang Kai-shek to make a com¬ 
promise coahtion. That regime, although undoubtedly grad¬ 
ually moving to the Left, would have made no sudden break 
with the democratic world, would have been under the re¬ 
straint of Chinese non-Communist opinion, and would have 
slowed up the tempo of revolution. 

It would also have been necessary to bring the occupation of 
Japan to an early end, to make peace with the Japanese on 
terms similar to those imposed on Italy, and to have with¬ 
drawn from all bases acquired during the war on the western 
side of the Pacihe. This would have confirmed the fall of the 
European domination in the Far East, and left those countries 
to face the possibility of Russian advance or internal Com¬ 
munist revolution without any prospect of aid from the West. 
For these reasons such a policy was rejected, if ever put for¬ 
ward, and finds few advocates. 

On tlic other hand, by adopting neither the complete 
Japanese imperialist programme in the Far East, nor the demo¬ 
cratic policy of non-intervention, America and the West have 
become involved in the evils which both policies imply. The 
peoples of Asia are in revolution, and revolution with a Com¬ 
munist direction. The colonies of the Western powers are 
under attack, and seething with internal disorder; tbe Western 
powers have been led into war on die mainland of Asia; war 
which can have no final end, unless, like the Japanese, they are 
led on to attempt the conquest of China. 

The advance of Communism can be arrested only by open 
armed intervention, and then only if the intervention is on a 
massive scale. The European domination in the East has all but 
collapsed, and is now sustained only by clinging to America 
for support. Thus America has incurred all the odium attaching 
to these regimes, and lost all the good will which her former 
anti-colonial pohey gained for her in Asia. America can thus 
neidier advance nor retreat; to advance means open war widi 
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Cliina, and therefore before long with Russia too. To retreat 
would mean to abandon Japan, South Korea and Indo-China 
to speedy Communist control or guidance. 

The fall of the Nationahst Government in 1949 once more 
entirely changed the relationship between China and the 
Western powers. In place of a weak and divided China, dis¬ 
tracted by a long civil war, there has emerged within the last 
two years a strong unitary State, in complete military and civil 
control of every part of the mainland territory, with a powerful 
central Government, an honest administration, and a well- 
disciplined effective army. In fact the powers who used to 
claim that what they hoped to sec was a ‘strong, united and in¬ 
dependent China’ have been granted their wish—with a twist. 
For this strong and independent China which has suppressed 
disorder, abolished corruption, given peace to the country and 
stabilized the currency is a Communist China, which was not 
what any of the Western powers wished to see. 

In place of the Nationalist regime, which bad though it was, 
and authoritarian in practice, still professed friendsliip for the 
West and claimed to be striving towards democracy—a fiction 
wliich all found it convenient to accept—there is now a totali¬ 
tarian regime which does not profess any friendship for the 
‘capitalist imperialist’ powers, has no hesitation in proclaiming 
its friendship for Russia, and despises the democratic practices 
of the West. China has chosen the Communist side in the world 
struggle, and therefore Russia’s enemies are her opponents, 
America’s foes are her friends. Tliis development, although it 
logically followed from the victory of the Communist Party 
in the civil war, has yet taken the Western world by sur¬ 
prise. 

The reaction of the West is not, however, uniform. To the 
majority opinion in America, and to many in other countries, 
the Chinese must now be treated as enemies, the allies, pro¬ 
bably the satellite, of Russia. Aid and assistance should be given 
to the remnant of the NationaHsts who still survive in Formosa. 
The faults of that regime, both past in China and present in 
Formosa, must be ignored, because it is at least anti-Com- 
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munist. Chiang must be rearmed, liis forces landed on the 
south coast and backed in a renewal of the civil war. 

This progi'amme is to adopt the policy of imperial Japan 
when all the cards the Japanese held arc already lost. To suppose 
that a Chinese party which could not retain power when all 
was in its hand could now regain it with limited foreign support 
is to fly in the face of all history and indeed of common sense. 
It is certain that notlring could so well please the C hin ese Com¬ 
munist leaders as to see Chiang’s forces landed on the coast of 
China. In Formosa they can neither surrender nor be destroyed; 
on the mainland both surrender and rapid destruction would 
end the Nationalist Party for ever. 

The British Government, the large majority of the British 
people, tire European nations of the non-Communist West, and 
the newly independent Asiatic peoples such as India and 
Pakistan, do not accept the premises which dominate American 
tliinking. It is felt in the European West and in noii-Com- 
munist Asia that the identity of interest between Communist 
China and Russia is not necessarily everlasting, that in any case 
the mere £ict of becoming Conmiunist does not make a nation 
an enemy, and that whether the new regime is good or bad, 
friendly or hostile, it has come to stay. 

The Kuominlang does not find any advocates in Europe 
where it was never very well liked; no European or Asiatic 
statesman would consider extending aid to Chiang Kai-shek, 
no European believes that his party will ever regain power. 
The peoples of the European nations who once had Concessions 
and rights in China are now very hesitant to interfere in that 
country again. They regard the phase of Western domination 
as past, and have no desire to embark on further adventures. 
AU these nations would like to treat China as a neutral in the 
cold war, and uiduce America to leave the Cliinese question 
alone, so that her aid to Europe shall not be diverted to Far 
Eastern activities. 

In so far as they were still struggling to maintain position 
and prestige in China, the Western Europeans are now ready 
to acknowledge defeat and to resign all further pretensions to 
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influence in that country. In so far as they hoped to see China 
remain among die non-Cominunist powers, they have aban¬ 
doned all faith in the Kuomintaug and rather look to some 
future disagreement between China and Russia. In fact the 
Europeans accept the Cliinese revolution as final, the Ameri¬ 
cans do not. 

The Asiatic countries go farther; to India, Pakistan, Burma 
and other nations recently become independent, and formerly 
under European government, the Chinese revolution is seen 
primarily as a great defeat for colonialism and a great liberation 
for Asia. They do not feel strongly on the issue between Com¬ 
munism and democracy, because to them the issue of independ¬ 
ence against subjection is still vivid and dominant. They tend 
to divide the nations of Asia into the free and the subject, and 
to count Communist Cliina as one of the leaders of the free. 
The antithesis between the free world of democracy and the 
totalitarian world of Communism, so stressed in American 
policy and thought, is largely unreal to Asiatics. These people 
not only accept the Chinese revolution, they secretly, almost 
openly, admire it. 

In this situation it might be thought that the new Govern¬ 
ment of Cliina could with ease and success adopt the Manchu 
foreign pohey of playing off one barbarian against the other. 
The British recognized Peking, the Americans did not; what 
could be more simple than to welcome the British, who are 
now weak, and treat them with fricndsliip and consideration. 
Such conduct would certainly antagonize large sections of 
American opinion, inflame disagreements on policy, drive a 
wedge of disunion between the partners of the democratic 
front. The Asiatic peoples could easily be brought into such a 
policy, their fear of American economic power played upon, 
their recognition of British wisdom in granting independence 
applauded and encouraged. If China were the satellite of Russia, 
only serving the interests of the Kremlin, this would be the 
policy which Russia should advocate, for by it the unity of the 
democracies would be impaired., and the case of the Left Wing 
European critics of America greatly strcngtliened. 
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China has now little to demand from Britain, who has re¬ 
cognized Peking, would have supported Peking’s claim to the 
UN seat of China, and would no doubt be prepared in time 
to negotiate upon the future of Hong Kong. That colony’s 
future is in any case not in doubt in the long run. The territory 
is composed of the main island and some smaller ones which 
were ceded outright, and the new territory and leased territory 
on the mainland, which arc held by Britain on a lease expiring 
in 1998. Without the mainland territory and the port installa¬ 
tion of Kowloon, many of which are leased territory, Plong 
Kong could not exist. Long before 1998 an agreement must 
be negotiated, for no Chinese Government, Communist or 
Nationahst, will ever renew the lease. 

If it was apparently to China’s interest to drive this wedge 
of division between Britain and America, and certainly to 
Russia’s interest, why in fact did the Cliinese Government 
pursue a very different course, rcbufi&ng British overtures, 
repelHng advances, treating the British as satelhtes of America, 
and thus weakening the force of elements in Britam who were 
ready to disagree with America on this issue. Peking’s con¬ 
duct has been puzzling to friends, gratifying to opponents, 
and mystifying to many of the Chinese people them¬ 
selves. 

The Chinese Government, when refusing to implement the 
British recognition by exchanging ambassadors and appointing 
a Chinese diplomatic mission to proceed to London, alleged as 
its reasons three grievances. Firstly that the British had failed 
to support Communist China’s candidature for the seat on UN 
and had continued to accept the Nationalist representative as 
the legal delegate of Cliina. The issue had arisen a few days 
after British recognition was announced, and it had been plain 
that at that time no other member State except the Soviet 
block would vote for Peking. Secondly the Peking Govern¬ 
ment complained that the British still had consular officers in 
Formosa and thus had deahngs with the Nationalist regime 
there. Thirdly they alleged that Clhnese aircraft in Flong Kong 
had not been lianded over to the Communist audiorities, but 
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were retained in the British colony under pretext of legal de¬ 
cisions as to their ownership being stiU pending. 

Not one of these reasons for so grave a step as the rchuff to 
friendly intercourse was adequate. The British in any case soon 
changed their line at Lalce Success and repeatedly voted in 
favour of Peking’s representation. The consuls in Formosa were 
occupying long-established posts, which had been open in the 
nineteenth century when the island was Chinese, had con¬ 
tinued during the period of Japanese rule, and would no doubt 
he still maintained if the island passed under Chinese Com¬ 
munist control. Their presence no more gave support to the 
claims of the Kuomintang than the presence of the British 
consuls in Mukden and Peking had given support to the Com¬ 
munists when they took those cities from the Nationalists in 
1948 and 1949. The aircraft in Hong Kong were claimed by an 
American concern which started legal proceedings to justify 
their owncrsliip. The courts rejected their case, but it was then 
taken on appeal to a higher court. The law has its delays. 

It must therefore be due to some other reason that the 
Chinese Communists adopted a policy which denied them 
considerable benefits. It must be remembered that if they had 
agreed to exchange diplomatic missions, not only would their 
ambassador have occupied the embassy in London, which is 
not to be despised as a listening post and centre for collecting 
information, but Chinese Communist consuls would have had 
to be admitted to Singapore, Penang, Kuala Lumpur and other 
Malayan towns, where the Malayan Communist rebellion was 
raging. That these officers would have given moral support at 
least, and material aidif possible, to the rebels camiot be doubted. 

What is still more curious is that while denying themselves 
these advairtagcs the Peking Government has conferred them 
upon the British. There is a British Embassy in Peking, com¬ 
plete with all its staff except the ambassador. The embassy has 
the usual cipher and bag privileges. There are consuls in ah. the 
main ports, Shanghai, Canton, Hankow and Tientsin. What 
profit China can reap from this one-sided intercourse to offset 
that wliich the British obtain is wholly obscure. 
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It has been suggested that in fact the Cliinese Communists 
have gone back in this, as in other tilings, to the attitude of 
the Empire, the period of Ch'ien Lung. Once again a British 
envoy is denied the status which normal diplomatic intercourse 
requires. Once more exclusion and indifference to foreign 
contacts rule the minds of the masters of Peking. The British 
king ‘dwelling in the depths of the sea’ need not be treated 
with courtesy or permitted direct contact with tlic Govern¬ 
ment. This is an amusing idea, hut hardly fits the facts. The 
Peking Government has exchanged ambassadors with India 
and Burma, and also with aU the Communist countries. There 
is no suggestion of Manclin exclusion in their treatment of 
Russians, Czechs or Poles, nor of indifference to foreign 
affairs in their Press or their propaganda. On the contrary die 
international character of Communism, the brotherhood of 
Communist peoples is always stressed, even exaggerated. 

The British, not being Communists, arc of course excluded 
from the inner circle; but the Indian Government is more 
sharply opposed to Communism, at home than is the British 
Government; the Government of Burma is actually at war 
with its own Communist insurgents. The fact diat the British 
are capitalists, and were imperialists, should make their pre¬ 
sence in China obnoxious, rather than exclude the Chinese 
diplomats from London and Malaya. No direct and wholly 
convincing answer to this riddle can be given, but one may 
try to consider the problem from the pecuhar angle of Chinese 
Communist thought. 

Li die eyes of the Chinese Communists, America is their 
sworn and implacable enemy; the capitalist imperiahsts can 
never approach a Communist State with truth or good wiU; 
they must always be enemies, because they represent the class 
conflict, and that is based on unchanging material factors, 
wcaldi and poverty, exploitation and slavery. Britain is the ally, 
hi their eyes the client, of America. Britain will always in the 
end respond to American pressure, yield to American in¬ 
sistence, and forget her own objections, because being also a 
capitahst society her real interests, or the interests of her 
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governing class, are in the end identical with those of their 
American colleagues. British recognition was thus cither a 
trick, by which America hoped to use the British for their 
business in China, or else a British independent initiative which 
America permitted, but which she might at any time repress. 

There was another reason: the recognition by Britain was 
v/clcome to many Chinese of all classes, wdio were glad to see 
that one of the foreign powers had accepted the revolution, 
and were also glad to see that China was not by reason of 
having a Communist regime to be cut off from all ititercourse 
with the West. These sentiments were not in accordance with 
the ideas of the Chinese Communists. They considered that the 
desire to have the favour of the powers was a bad mental habit 
dating from the weakness of the Republic; that the hope of 
continued normal intercourse with the West was evidence of 
reactionary ideas, and lukewarm acceptance of the revolution. 
No; the Chinese people must be taught that the West was no 
longer to be regarded with affection or respect. Britain only 
recognized China because she hoped to save her trade; capital¬ 
ists arc only swayed by monetary considerations, indeed all 
mankind are only moved by economic motives, and those of 
capitalists are necessarily inimical to proletarians. 

By permitting the British to appear in Peking, but disdain¬ 
ing to send Chinese to London, the Communists hoped to 
prove to their people how strong they were; how little they 
cared for the favour of those powers whom the Republic and 
the late Empire had courted. In time, when the lesson was well 
learned, and the regime and its ideas more firmly established, 
then it would be useful to have a mission in London; but the 
sacrifice of this convenience was well worth the moral reward 
in prestige at home. 

It may w'ell be tliat they no longer think so; there is no 
reason to believe the Chinese Communist leadership, able 
though it is, infallible. But it is hard to see how the interests of 
Russia could be served by the rudeness and exclusive policy of 
the Peking Government. It has been suggested that tliis refusal 
to complete the exchange of missions with Britain was made 
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on Russian insistence; that Russia does not want the Chinese 
Communists to have too many contacts abroad, to meet foreign 
statesmen in friendly ways, and get to know the real senti¬ 
ments of the West. If that is so it would have been best to 
forbid the Chinese to accept any recognition, to prevent the 
exchange of ambassadors with India, and to close Hong Kong 
to aU contact with China. It is certainly hard to believe that 
these alleged Russian fears outweighed the advantage to the 
Communist cause of having Chinese Communist consuls in 
Malaya. 

The truth would seem rather to be that the Chmese Com¬ 
munists have fully realized the fact that it is not the Western 
European nations who now matter to them in the Far East. 
The contest is between America and Communist China and 
Soviet Russia. Those moves which serve to check America 
arc worth while, those which would merely serve to soothe 
the feelings of the West or satisfy some section of Chinese 
opinion are not worth consideration. The Cliinese Communists 
are insistent that every act of the State shall redound to its 
credit and enhance its prestige; they have the totalitarian out¬ 
look of the Empire and of Communism combined. No move 
which suggests compromise, no softening towards the enemy 
until he has first acknowledged weakness, must be allowed. 
When the British had been kept waiting long enough, and 
had voted often enough for Peking’s admission to UN, Chma 
would have sent her ambassador. Then came the Korean War. 

The invasion of South Korea by the North Korean Com¬ 
munist army was not an event which served any Cliinese in¬ 
terest, and it has therefore been generally accepted in the West 
as a Russian inspired move. The Cliinese Communists had had 
httle to do with North Korea. That satellite State had been 
created by the Russians w^hen Japan surrendered; it came into 
existence de facto long before the Chinese Communists came 
to power in China, and some time before they were hi control 
of all the neighbouring part of Manchuria. Korean exiles who 
had fought with the Communists against Japan returned to 
North .Korea, just as Korean exiles who had fought with tlic 
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Nationalists or Americans returned to South Korea. The 
existence of a Communist regime in North Korea, the region 
which adjoins the most important industrial area in Manchuria, 
and therefore in China as a whole, was very satisfactory to the 
Chinese Communist Government. That friendly regime in 
North Korea ensured the necessary co-operation in maintain¬ 
ing the electric power stations and their dams, which, built 
by the Japanese, serve both North Korea and the adjacent 
region of Manchuria. 

The Chinese were thus interested in the protection and 
existence of the North Korean State: the fate of South Korea 
was unimportant as a strategic question to China, but engaged 
their sympathy with North Korean aspirations on the ideolo¬ 
gical plane. When North Korea invaded the south, alleging a 
previous South Korean infringement of the 38th Parallel, 
Peking supported this claim, which the West had rejected as a 
fiction, and gave verbal encouragement to North Korea. No 
Chinese armed support was given, and the Peking Propaganda 
Department was not prepared for the invasion, and did not get 
its directives for nearly twenty-four hours. This fact does not 
exclude the possibility that the leaders of Communist China 
were privy to the intended invasion; but it suggests that if this 
was so they were only informed at a very late hour, and that 
the information was not passed to the second rank of the 
hierarchy, who prepare the news for the Press. The disarray 
of the Chinese Communist Press during the first twenty-four 
hours of die Korean War is an interesting and suggestive fact. 

President Truman, meanwhile, had issued his declaration 
urging the United Nations to rally to the support of the victim 
of aggression; he also coupled tliis appeal wdth a unilateral 
declaration, for which United Nations support was neither 
asked, nor given, neutralizing the island of Formosa and the 
Pescadores group from any Communist Chinese attack, ‘for the 
duration of hostilities hi Korea’. The President thus assumed 
Chinese Communist complicity in the North Korean invasion, 
and took the first step which actually involved China in that 
quarrel. 
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Coming as the culmination of steadily deteriorating rela¬ 
tions between the Peking Government and the United States 
this declaration on Formosa cannot be regarded as surprising. 
It nevertheless marks a very important stage in the develop¬ 
ment of Communist China’s relations with America, and the 
other Western powers. America had aided Chiang during the 
civil war, by supplying arms, aircraft and petroleum, and by 
sending missions to train the Kuomintang forces. American 
troops had not, then or later, intervened in the actual fighting 
between the rival Chinese armies. The American Navy had 
evacuated its base at Tsing Tao when the Communist forces 
advanced on that port. Between material aid and armed inter¬ 
vention there is a very wide gap, a gap as wide as that which 
separated American aid to the AUied powers prior to Pearl 
I-Iarbour, and American participation in the war after that 
event. 

The ncutrahzation of Formosa, followed by military con¬ 
sultations in that island between General MacArthnr, then the 
United Nations Comniander-in-Chicf, and Chiang Kai-shek, 
the subsequent considerable military aid supplied to the 
Nationahsts in Formosa prior to Cliincse participation in the 
Korean War, all these things unquestionably constitute overt 
mtervention in the Cliiuese civil war. Formosa was the last 
stronghold of the Nationalist Party; in the opinion of military 
observers it would not have resisted a well-prepared Chinese 
Communist attack. All Chinese regard the island as a part of 
China’s national territory, and therefore as a legitimate prize 
for whichever side in the civil war can hold or take it. 

The Chinese Communists and the Russian bloc subsequently 
accused the United States of aggression on China for this act of 
intervention. As the United Nations and the United States stiU 
recognized the Nationalist regime in Formosa as the Govern¬ 
ment of the Republic of Girina it was held that no charge of 
aggression upon a sovereign State could be sustained. This is 
another example of the legalism wliich Chinese do not under¬ 
stand or admire. 

The Formosa question has tlrus become, far more than the 
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Korean War, the real bone of contention. The Korean War 
can be—has been—brought to an end by the mutual renuncia¬ 
tion of hopes of conquering the part of the country held by 
the other side. North and South Korea after a year of war con¬ 
tinued to exist, ruined, but within much the same boundaries. 
Aggression has been repelled, the Clhncse security zone in 
North Korea preserved. While unsatisfactory to both sides, 
this compromise at least affords a way for both to withdraw 
from a contest which had ceased to be profitable to either. But 
the question of Formosa remains, and will remain, to poison 
relations between China and the West, and to disturb those 
between America and her Western allies. 

So long as Chiang Kai-shek, with American recognition and 
massive financial and material support, remains in possession 
of the island and rules over its eight million inhabitants, there 
can be no final peace for Cliina. The possibility, the oft sug¬ 
gested threat, of landing the Kuomintang army re-equipped 
with American arms, on the coast of Cliina cannot be dis¬ 
counted. If it were to happen, it is very probable that the 
Nationalist army would be swiftly routed and compelled to 
surrender. No evidence has been produced to show any sign 
of real support for a restoration of the Kuomintang, or the 
possibility of defection by any army of the Peking People’s 
Republic. Chiang has five hundred thousand men, and at least 
one-third would have to remain in Formosa to guard against 
a rising by his dissatisfied Formosan subjects. 

If he could, with US aid, transport two hundred thousand 
men to the Chinese coast—and without US participation and 
shipping he could never do any such thing—^Ire would be faced 
by armed forces at least ten times the size of his own. He 
would have no base, no suppHes other than those brought 
from Formosa; he would be invading a hostile land. Where 
the Japanese failed after eight years, although they already had 
bases in China, it is hardly likely that the discredited Chiang 
would succeed. 

But it is always possible to make raids on a coast line, to 
land small forces, and attack coastal shipping. If American 
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protection of Cliiang were to mean the continuation of such 
futilities, without prospect of an end, it is obvious that the 
Peking Government would be provoked to make an attack 
upon Formosa in one way or another. American protection 
has, however, been of a negative typje; no Communist assault 
on Formosa will be allowed, but no NationaHst attach on 
China will be permitted. Neutralization means what it says. 
This imphes, if the poUcy is maintained in the future, the 
separation of Formosa from China, and its dejacto creation as 
an independent republic, a cHent State under American pro¬ 
tection. The consequences of taking over an empire are still 
inexorably pusliing the Americans into the role of imperialists. 

The American pohey is thus, if peace continues, bound to 
lead to the creation of an American protectorate in the island; 
if war comes, it will become an American base for air attack 
on Clrina. In either event it constitutes the grounds for the 
abiding hostility of the Chinese People’s Repubhc, and for the 
resentment of the Chinese people, who by virtue of this policy 
see the threat of civil war or alien attack kept hanging over 
their heads. 

The foreign poHcy of the new Chinese regime towards the 
Western powers is thus defined in shades of hostility. Towards 
America, the supporter of Chiang, the declared enemy of 
Communism anywhere and at all times, the protector and 
neutrahzer of Formosa, there can clearly be no hope of friend¬ 
ship or of normal relations for a long, perhaps an indefinite, 
time. Towards Britain, who has dissociated herself from the 
more extreme poheies of America, but yet follows American 
leadership in all major questions, tliere may be a reserved and 
chilly intercourse, largely due to the mutual benefits of trade 
and die common value of Flong Kong to bodi countries. 
Towards Prance, who still seeks to turn back the clock and re¬ 
establish a colonial regime in Indo-China, no closer relations 
are likely, until, at least, tliis Indo-China policy is reversed. 
Towards tlie rest of the Western world, Australia, Canada, 
Holland and the European democracies of Scandinavia and 
Belgium, the attitude of the new Chinese Government re- 
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sembles that adopted towards Britain, with slight modifica¬ 
tions of favour or disdain, dependent on the policy of recogni¬ 
tion or non-recognition. The Chinese consider these countries 
as more or less satellite to America; those who show more 
independence are given slightly better and more cordial treat¬ 
ment; those who follow the American hnc closely are ignored. 

The pohey of China today is thus in some ways a reversion 
to that of the Empire in its days of power. The Western powers 
are treated with indifl’ercnce and only admitted, under close 
supervision, to trade. The Americans, by virtue of their empire 
in Japan and her former colonies, are treated as enemies. The 
Russians, and all Communist States, arc treated as friends. 
There is here a modernization of the old ideas. The Com¬ 
munist world is now the equivalent of the Chinese Confucian 
world Empire. Those peoples who have received the one 
orthodox culture, this time Communism, are ‘civilized’ and 
admitted to the family of nations, those who liavc not accepted 
Communism are treated as dangerous and barbarous, each 
according to the measure of liis power and proximity. 

Conflict between Communist powers is not admitted— 
officially—as a possible risk; there can be no divisions between 
the faithful; those who accept the orthodox doctrine must 
thereby accept the Communist world community. There could 
be no two suns in the sky, no two Emperors of China; now 
there can be no two Communist parties, no two sources of 
orthodoxy in the Communist world. 

Tills ideal may not be easy to achieve; the basic differences 
between Russian and Chinese arc profound, and cannot be 
always ignored. The question of how far China and Russia 
can proceed in company, whether the identity of doctrine 
must mean unity in policy, and whether Marxism in China 
can wholly replace die Confucian ideal, and substitute the 
theory of a world party for that of a Chinese Empire, must 
next be examuied. 



CHAPTER NINE 


THE CEIINESE REVOLUTION AND THE FAR 

EAST 

‘ch'ien men ch‘u HU, Hou Men Cli‘in Lang—Drive out the 
tiger by the front gate, and let in the wolf at the back gate’— 
the old Chinese proverb aptly expresses the criticism to which 
the Communist foreign poKcy is most exposed. The tiger, be 
it the Japanese or the Western ‘imperialists’, has certainly been 
driven out by the front gate of China. Shanghai and the Con¬ 
cessions are now wholly under the control of the Chinese; 
the Treaty Ports are gone, the gunboats no longer sail upon 
the Yang Tzc. But what has been happening at the back gate? 
Is it not the case that there the wol^tlie Russian woIR-has 
certainly made an entry, and will he not take possession of the 
whole house? 

The defeated Nationalists in Formosa and the American 
official propaganda make great play with tliis argument, vary¬ 
ing the line between outright statements that the Chinese 
Communists are nothing but the tools of Moscow, to the 
‘more in sorrow than in anger’ attitude which deplores that the 
Chinese Communists have had to buy Russian support so dear, 
and that it is stiU to be hoped that they wiU see the unwisdom 
of their action and expel the Russian invader while there is yet 
time. 

The charge is backed up with specific accusations; that Outer 
MongoHa has been talcen from Clrina by Russia; that Man¬ 
churia, if still nominally Cliinese, is in fact under Russian 
domination, and that Sinkiang is in tire same situation. It is 
often implied that these countries have been alienated by the 
Chinese Conrmunists and were before their advent to power 
wholly under Chinese authority. Since such a poHcy of con¬ 
cessions and retreats would make the Communist record in 
face of Russia worse even than that of the Kuomintang in the 
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face of Japan it is necessary to examine the charges very care¬ 
fully; if true they certainly portend the impending fall of the 
Communist regime, for the Chinese people would not con¬ 
tinue to support a Government devoted to a poHcy of national 
surrender. But to see the foreign policy of Communist China 
clearly one must also look not only at relations with Russia, 
but at relations with the West and with China’s neighbours in 
the Far East. 

The clue to China’s new policy towards the Western powers 
is that, with the exception of America, they do not any longer 
count in the Far East, and tliat America is seen as die successor 
to Japan and to Japanese imperialism. Whatever changes war 
and revolution may bring, two abiding facts remain in China’s 
foreign relations: Japan is the only Asiatic power near enough 
to be a menace to China; Russia the only European power 
with a common frontier with China and an Asiatic extension 
of its homeland. The intrusion of the Western powers into the 
Far East was a distraction, a major irritant, but never really 
contained the potentiaUty of disaster. Japanese invasion could 
perhaps, one day, as it very nearly did, effect the conquest of 
China. Japan backed by America would be the most formidable 
danger the Chinese have ever faced. Russia also could add 
large Chmese provinces to her empire. These two powers 
alone can really bring their force to bear upon Chma. It is 
therefore widi these two in view that a wise Chinese Govern¬ 
ment must align its foreign policy. 

The Nationahst Government, threatened by Japan in the 
years before the war, could not bring in tlic only sure counter- 
p)oise, Russia, because the Nationalists were attempting to 
crush the Chinese Communist Party and therefore could not 
expect the frieiidsliip of Russia. The People’s Republic today 
is not at tiffs disadvantage. Faced with the Japanese danger in 
new guise, the American control of Japan and her former sea 
empire and the American hostihty to Communism, and there¬ 
fore to China, the Peking regime can invoke the alliance with 
Russia, an alliance which comes naturally, is indeed almost a 
sacred obhgation upon any Commmffst regime. Thus so long 
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as America, controlling Japan, neutralizing Formosa, defending 
South Korea, supplying the French in Indo-China, stands as the 
heir to the Japanese Empire, a more potent danger still than 
Japan before the war, Cliina must necessarily, being Com¬ 
munist, accept the Russian alliance, however unwelcome. 

It will be said, or hoped, that Clhna has another alternative. 
Even without renouncing Coiumunism, Mao Tsc-tung could 
follow Marshal Tito and stand out as a leader of an independent 
Communist China, hostile to Russia. It is quite true that tliis 
course would be possible. If Russia has found it wiser to con¬ 
fine her attacks upon Yugoslavia to words, she would not be 
hkely to follow the Japanese hito an endless war upon China. 
But it must also be asked just what Cliina would gain by such 
a course. To begin with the Cliincse Communist Party sin¬ 
cerely beheve that their programme is in the best interest of the 
Chinese people; the Chinese people has shown itself at least 
very willing to give the Coinmunists their chance. There is 
thus 110 incentive for a renunciation of Communism in China 
either by the party or the people. Yugoslavia ivas driven into 
heresy or schism by Russian arbitraiy demands and over¬ 
bearing treatment. Mao Tsc-tung, so far as is known, has 
suffered no such oppression. He has been able to accept or 
declme Russian advice, as in July 1948, at will. 

Moreover, Mao and the Chinese Communists have little 
reason to suppose that if they broke with Russia tliey would 
receive from the Americans and the West satisfactions which 
Russia denies to them. It is unfortunately a fact that in the 
Far East the Americans, as successors to Japan, occupy tlie 
regions and the bases which Chma traditionally controlled or 
possessed; Russia does not infringe upon China’s sphere to the 
same degree, nor in the same way. Russia has a lease and an 
agreement for joint control of Port Arthur and Dairen for a 
Hmited period. She also still has rights, on a partnership basis, 
in the Manchurian railway. These Russian positions are de¬ 
scribed by Western statesmen and propagandists as though they 
constituted the outposts of aggression, and were the pegs 
marking out die Russian claim to seize Manchuria. It is neces- 
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sary to see this problem from the Chinese point of view, his¬ 
torical and contemporary, in order to test the vaUdity of tliis 
assumption. 

Western and anti-Communist policy is based on the hope 
that the Cliinese people will before long resent and resist 
Russian encroachment in Manchuria; if the Chinese Com¬ 
munist Government does not itself oppose Russia, then the 
people will transfer tlicir support to some party that wiU. This 
thesis is so clearly based on European experience, so mani¬ 
festly postulates a situation in China resembhng that of Poland 
or Yugoslavia that it must be treated with caution and sub¬ 
jected to minute scrutiny before applying it to China. 

The similarity between the situation in China and that in 
the Eastern European countries which arc either Russian 
satcUites, or once were so regarded, is shght. It consists in the 
single fact that both Cliina and these European countries have 
Communist Governments. Neither in background nor in the 
social system is there any resemblance. Cliina was not, before 
the Communists came to power, a small succession State only 
recently liberated from a long period of foreign rule; her social 
system included, besides a large impoverished peasantry, an 
extensive class of htcrates who were not aristocratic landowners 
or city bourgeois, but members of a widespread small land¬ 
owning class, a class which had for many generations provided 
the officials of the Civil Seiwicc by which the Empire was 
governed. Few of these were rich, few had hereditary wealth, 
almost all depended on their career for a living. There was 
thus no strildng change of personnel when the Communist 
Government took over. Members of the educated class who 
had become Communists replaced members of tlie same class 
who had not. 

The governmg class in China today, as before, is the literate 
section of the population. Communist plans to enlarge that 
section by bringing into it large numbers of workers and 
peasants are in action, but cannot affect the composition of the 
governing hteratc group for a generation. The policy and out¬ 
look of the new selection of the scholars, the Communist 
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group, differs only in some respects from those they have dis¬ 
placed. Both groups had already broken v/ith their common 
past, the Empire. Their dispute was how to carry forward die 
Chinese Revolution, not whether there should be a Revolution 
at all. There is thus no large class of dispossessed persons who 
look back longingly to a fallen regime. There are no Chinese 
‘Whites’. 

It will be argued that the Kuomintang remnants in Formosa 
are ‘White Chinese’, and much Right Wing American mis¬ 
conception of the Chinese Revolution is due to this belief But 
it is false. The Nationalists are failed revolutionaries; men who 
had the revolution at their feet and did not give it the right 
direction, modernizers who went stale and failed to find a cure 
for the evils of society. They have no following among the 
Chinese people, and no longer offer anything to the Chinese 
educated class. 

There is thus no close analogy between the internal Chinese 
situation and diat of, say, Czechoslovakia. Nor does the Chinese 
historical relationship with Russia in any way resemble that of 
the Eastern European nations. Russia was, to the Cliincse, for 
a long time the most remote and least known of the European 
nations. Although the two empires had a common frontier 
on the Manchurian and Mongolian borders, this fact had very 
little significance for either. Manchuria, especially North Man¬ 
churia, which bordered on Russia, was a country winch had 
only been part of the Empire since the Manchus bad con¬ 
quered China. Mongolia was the traditional home of the 
enemy of the Cliinese cultivator, and the conquest of this 
country by the Manchus, while the Russians were conquering 
the Tartars of Siberia, was rather an example of co-operation 
between the two civiHzed empires in putting an end to the 
nomad scourge, than an example of rivahy between them. 
The Chinese did not want Outer Mongolia for tliemselves, 
they only wanted it neutraUzed so that no further nomad 
power should arise in that region. 

The advance of Russia in Siberia was tlius not seen in China 
as the approach of a danger, nor feared as the incursion of an 
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alien people into regions where China had once been dominant. 
Chuia had never succeeded in conquering the Siberian Tartars, 
and had only very rarely sent expeditions so far to the north. 
But it was well appreciated in China that the,se distant countries 
were the reservoir from which the nomad races poured forth 
to war, and the end of this menace was a subject for congratula¬ 
tion. The conquest of Indo-China by the French, an encroach¬ 
ment into a region close to Cliina and of Chinese culture, was 
much more serious. Meanwhile Siberia remained far from 
Russia also. The communications were bad and the popula¬ 
tion scanty. No land hunger could impel the Russians to 
invade overcrowded China. 

This picture began to change with the building of the Trans- 
Siberian railway. That great work brought the distant Russian 
possessions on the Pacific coast into close contact with St Peters¬ 
burg, and then the Russians found that the best way to con¬ 
nect their Pacific base at Vladivostok with the main region of 
Siberia was to build the railway through North Manchuria, 
thus shortening the line and opening up a much richer country¬ 
side. Later, following the defeat of the Manchu Empire in the 
Boxer War, Russia obtained the right to extend her railway 
southward to the sea on the coast of South Manchuria, the 
Liao Tung Peninsula, where she built a modern naval base at 
Lu Shun (called by foreigners Port Arthur), and a civil port 
and trade mart at Ta Lien Wan, which was named Dalny by 
the Russians, and came to be called Dairen, from the Japanese 
pronunciation of the first two words of the Cliinese name. 

The Russian penetration of South Manchuria was a very 
different matter in Chinese eyes to tlieir advance to the Pacific 
in Eastern Siberia. The Liao Tung Peninsula was an old Cliinese 
territory. It had been part of the Empire, its north-east frontier 
zone, since the Han Dynasty in the beginning of the Christian 
era. It had been made a part of Shantung province, across the 
narrow thirty-mile Chih Li Strait. It was lost by the Ming 
to the rising Manchu kingdom, but it was in Chmese eyes and 
in history an integral part of China. The effect of Russian rail¬ 
way building in Manchuria was to merge tliis ancient 
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Cliiiiese region around the sea coast with the wild and hitherto 
nomadic interior of Central and Northern Manchuria, which 
had never been Cliincse. 

The land was accordingly rapidly developed. Russian labour 
was far too distant; the nomads do not work the land, nor dig 
in mines. The Chinese from Shantung and Hopei, the nearby 
provinces of the north, were innumerable and poor; they gladly 
poured into Manchuria to work and settle, when the Manchus 
were forced to aboHsh their ancient prohibition on Chinese 
settlement there. Even before the Russo-Japanese war had roUed 
back the Tsarist Empire to North Manchuria the Chinese had 
already occupied the land in very large numbers. The Japanese, 
although they urged the need for new lands for their own over¬ 
crowded population, in practice preferred and encouraged the 
influx of the hardy Chinese who could work in the harsh 
cHmate better than Japanese, and asked less wages. In less than 
thirty years, from 1905 to 1931, the population of Manchuria 
increased by thirty million, and almost all were immigrant 
Chinese from Shantung and Hopei. 

Manchuria, at China’s doorstep just beyond the Wall, com¬ 
prising an old Chinese territory in Liao Tung and new lands 
recently colonized to the north, is thus for ever a part of China. 
Ethnically, economically, culturally and also in its pohtical 
allegiance the region is nothing but au eastward extension of 
North China. The Chinese call it Tung Pei, the north-east; 
the term ‘Manchuria’ is foreign, coined to denote the original 
kingdom of the Manchus before they conquered China. 

The north-east is very close to China, and very far from the 
centres of Russian population and power. The region can be 
detached from China, as it was by the Japanese when they set 
up their puppet State of Manchoukuo, but it cannot be made 
non-Chinese. Moreover, as the Japanese found out, to separate 
Manchuria from China means sooner or later to advance into 
North China also. The two regions are too intimately linked; 
once Nortli Cliina is entered, there is no boundary to be found, 
no hmit to be set, and so the invader is forced into the attempt 
to conquer China. 
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This strategic truth first appeared in the tenth century when 
the ICin Tartars set up their kingdom in Liao Tung at the end 
of the T‘ang Dynasty. They next were led into North China, 
to protect their frontier, and from there they were compelled 
to engage in constant war with the Sung—the Chinese—till 
they had advanced to die Yang Tze. The Mongols did the 
same; the Manchus followed suit. Finally came the Japanese. 
It is often supposed that Russia must be dragged along the 
same road. This ignores one important difference; Russia is 
really a European power. Siberia is the most distant part of 
her domains, Manchuria stdl farther. She has no need to 
dominate Manchuria in order to defend Siberia; at best aU she 
needs is the railway across to Vladivostok. And as a fact Russia 
has never annexed Manchuria, but has, both under the Tsars 
and the Soviets, contented herself with economic privileges 
and strategic railways. 

It is thus possible for Russia to accept a limited aim in the 
Far East, to refrain from any attempt to annex Chinese terri¬ 
tory, the more so as she can be sure of the economic co-opera¬ 
tion of Manchuria under the Chinese Communist Government. 
That the Soviet takes diis view can be assumed from the fact 
that Russia evacuated Manchuria when she had conquered 
that country from Japan in 1945. She did not need to do so. 
Treaty provisions made it her duty, but she has not heeded 
similar restrictions elsewhere. She could have alleged the 
Chinese civil war, the certainty that if evacuated Manchuria 
would become a scene of operations, and Russia’s railway 
suffer—as indeed it did. She could have offered to hold Man¬ 
churia intact and safe until the civU war was over, and then 
hand it back to a recognized and stable Chinese Government. 
It would have been difficult to deny the propriety of such 
action, and impossible to dislodge the Russians if they had 
refused to go. 

In any assessment of the Chinese attitude to Russia these 
facts have to be weighed. Nor are they alone in speaking to 
the Chinese in favour of Russia. After the Revolution in Russia 
the new regime, when it had taken over Siberia, renounced its 
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Special rights and privileges in China, agreed to a modification 
of Russian rights in Manchuria, and handed back its Con¬ 
cessions. This was twenty years and more before any other 
power abandoned any rights. The Chinese were deeply im¬ 
pressed, and the impression has remained. It is not easy to make 
any Chinese feel that the Soviet is a threat in the way that Japan 
was a threat. Even comparisons with the Western powers 
were often in favour of Russia. The Communists, of course, 
stress these facts, and ignore all that detracts from their merit. 

To the non-Communist Chinese the actions of Russia which 
seem improper and insincere are the retention, even on a basis 
of partnership, of the naval base at Port Arthur, and the city of 
Dairen. When otlicr powers have renounced such strongholds, 
the Russians insisted on regaining these places from Japan, as a 
price for their intervention in the war. It is true that the 
Russians have now signed a treaty with Communist China 
which promises restoration upon the signing of peace with 
Japan, or not later than 1952. Yet this is an old story and does 
not wholly convince. It must certainly be true that the Chinese 
Communists are aware of these doubts and misgivings; what 
cannot be known is whether they share them. 

Most Chinese, contrary to what is often supposed, would 
probably agree that Russian pressure in Manchuria has been 
less, and less sinister in intention, tban the encroachments 
which Cliina has experienced from other powers in other parts 
of the country. The Communists profess to see no risk at all, 
to have no fears, and to tliink that such suggestions are only 
the reflection of the guilty consciences of the capitalist im¬ 
perialists. What these wish to do, or have done, they attribute 
to the blameless Russians. Yet even if the Chinese Communists 
have some doubts about Russia, some fears that the Russian 
privileges in Port Arthur and Dairen may prove long enduring, 
they would stfll say, sincerely, that such sacrifices are necessary 
and worth while. The Russian alliance may have to be bought 
at this price; but the return is high and the price Hght. 

From the Russian alliance they have gained complete 
security on the most exposed frontier of China, the nordi-east. 
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They have gained Russian co-operation in restoring the Man¬ 
churian industries to full production. It is true that these only 
ceased to produce in foil because the Russians stripped the 
plant during their occupation after the war; but that was, 
pcjhaps the Communists would admit it, a mistake, due to a 
failure to foresee the rapid success of the Chinese Communists. 
If the Russians have now to atone for this mistake by greater 
efforts to repair it the Chinese Communists may not regret a 
situation which gives them some moral right to claim such 
assistance, instead of having to beg for it. The Chinese have 
also gained the support of an ally who wiU certainly not 
oppose their claims in other regions, and will be glad to see 
Cliina grow strong at the expense of the Western colonial 
powers or America. In the regions of old Chinese imperial 
ambition the Russians will not oppose Chinese aspirations, will 
further them willingly. 

China can for her part acclaim the Communist policy in 
Europe; Europe does not matter to China; she can follow 
Russia in denouncing capitalist imperialists everywhere. She is 
already at odds with the chief of these, America, and can lose 
nothing by giving Russia verbal support. Eut China can now 
attempt to push her influence in South-East Asia, to recover 
her lost territories and her former suzerainties, and do all these 
things in the name of Communism and in full agreement with 
Russia. If Cliina’s relations with her Asiatic neighbours and 
powers having a land frontier with Cliina are in turn examined 
it is plain that she has much to gain from the Russian alhance, 
and that there is little which America could offer to outbid the 
Russians. 

Mongolia, in the far north, was lost to China in T917 when 
the last Chinese army and governor, the warlord called ‘Little 
Hsu’, were expelled by the Mongols hr alliance with Russian 
Whites. Soon after that the Red Russians expelled the Whites, 
and helped the Mongols to form an independent State, wliich 
was, of course, framed on Communist lines. For thirty years 
Outer Mongolia was ignored by China. It could not be re¬ 
covered; it still appeared on the maps of China; it had vhtually 
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no Cliiiicsc inhabitants, and no Chinese eared whether it was 
supposed to be independent or not. It was in any case a territory 
which had only been incorporated in the Empire by the 
Manchu Dynasty. Now that the nomad menace was for ever- 
dispelled by modern -weapons and numbers, the question of 
Mongolia no longer mattered. 

By virtue of the Yalta agreements Paissia and the Allied 
po-wcr.s agreed to persuade the Chinese Nationalist Govern¬ 
ment to consent to a plebiscite in Outer Mongolia wdiich 
would ratify the fact of its thirty-year-old independence. The 
plebiscite -vs^as held, and the result, a foregone conclusion, 
made Outer Mongolia a legal sovereign independent State. 
The Mongolian question was closed. No Chinese, Com¬ 
munist or Nationalist, wishes to reverse this verdict. The 
Chinese could not be tempted to break -with Russia to get back 
Mongolia. 

Korea, excepting Russia herself, the next foreign State to 
have a land frontier with China, has had a long historic con¬ 
nection with China. Geography has made Korea the natural 
bridge bet^veen China and Japan. Korea is also the assembly 
ground for a seafaring nation’s invasion directed at Manchuria. 
The Chinese first occupied North Korea, and made it a territory 
of their empire in the Han period, two hundred years before 
Christ. Later they lost the country, -v\’hcn the barbarian in¬ 
vasions swept over North China under the weak dynasties 
which followed the Han. The T‘aug Dynasty, when the 
central Empire was restored, once more undertook the con¬ 
quest of Korea, north and south alike this time, and beat off 
the first Japanese intervention in that country. 

The T‘ang held Korea for two hundred years, and under 
later dynasties the Korean kingdom accepted the position of a 
tributary and protected State without demur. The Ming fought 
a long war against Japan in Korea, to protect die Korean 
kingdom and drive out the Japanese. The Manchus imposed 
their suzerainty on Korea, and held it until the end of the 
nineteenth century. Not until 1895 was China deprived of her 
authority over Korea, which -was then to fall under Japanese 
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domination. Korea has never stood alone in the Far East, she 
has always been either a Chinese protected State or a Japanese 
colony. The Chinese protection is by very many centuries the 
more enduring of these alternatives. It thus can hardly be sur¬ 
prising to find a strong China once more asserting her interest 
in Korea, and opposing the influence in that peninsula of the 
rulers of Japan. 

The North Korean State was brought into existence by 
Russian occupation at the end of the war with Japan. At that 
time the Chinese Communists had not gained control of Man¬ 
churia and were in no position to make claims upon Korea. 
The consequences of the North Korean attack upon the south, 
and its failure to achieve the conquest of that area, gave China 
a chance to intervene and restore her ancient suzerainty in 
Korea. The advance of the United Nations army towards the 
Yalu gave China also the kind of pretext which would insure 
popular support for such intervention. China, though success¬ 
ful in repelhng the United Nations forces out of North Korea, 
was not able to conquer South Korea, and consequently has 
proved wilUng to negotiate a cease fire, the purpose of which is 
clearly to safeguard her position in North Korea, the more 
important part of the country. Cliina will no doubt bide her 
time and wait for an opportunity to promote the reunion of 
the whole peninsula under a Communist Govermnent. This, 
if achieved, would give China a modern version of her ancient 
relationship with the old Korean kmgdoin, and satisfy her 
security requirements. 

But beyond Korea Hes Japan; die real reason for American 
resistance to the Communist domination of all Korea is not 
so much belief hi the democratic character of the regime of 
Syngman Rhee as the feat that if Korea is lost Japan will be 
exposed to the danger of Communist attack. This fear is based 
on the view that all. Communist countries pursue alike the 
aims of Russian policy; and that China if dominant in Korea 
would be willing to embark on an attack on Japan at Russia’s 
behest. If it were Russia herself who constituted the only 
danger, her possession of Vladivostok and Saklialin is in itself 
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as much a menace to Japan as Chinese control of Korea could 
ever be. If the fear is confined to what might happen in the 
event of general war, it can hardly be supposed that South 
Korea could be defended ui such circumstances against both 
Russia and Cliina. 

It is reasonable to suppose that the objective of Cliina’s 
policy towards Japan is to promote in that country a revolution 
which win bring Japan into the Communist world. Only if 
Japan were under a friendly regime could China feel perfectly 
at ease with tliis dangerous neighbour whose past record is so 
black. Certainly a Japan aUied to America and rearmed by the 
United States can only be regarded in China with deep sus¬ 
picion. Yet it must be thought very doubtful whether the 
Chinese Communist Government believe that an armed in¬ 
vasion of Japan is the best way to bring that country to Com¬ 
munism. Such an invasion, by a country lacking all naval 
power, would be at best impossible for many years to come. 
The Chinese must have a more immediate and more practical 
programme. 

Japan before the war depended to a very large extent on the 
raw materials of China and Manchuria; her finished products 
also found their widest market in China. Both source and outlet 
are now closed, and Japan suffers bitterly from the lack. China 
can now feel assured that, failing a general war, she has nothing 
to fear from Japan hi the way of nhlitary attack. Japan lacks 
both the naval power and the military strength to renew an 
enterprise which failed even against Nationalist Cliina. Cliina 
today is far more powerful and prepared than twelve years ago. 
It is also probable that the majority opinion in Japan no longer 
favours such adventures. Japan, like England after the Hundred 
Years War, has learned that the hope of conquest upon the 
Continent is vain. The future of the island power lies upon the 
sea, and that future is not at present open to her ambition. 

China can therefore exert pressure upon Japan, or relieve 
her wants, by opening or closing her market and supplying or 
retaining her raw materials. At the very time that American 
opinion became incensed at the trade between Hong Kong and 
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China, Japan, under American occupation, was permitted to 
continue her trade with China in order to obtain Chinese coal. 
Japan, once more her own mistress, if still subservien t to America 
in her broad international policy, will surely seek to enter into 
commercial relations rvith China. Such relations will involve 
a measure of political neutrality, which will hud strong ad¬ 
vocates in Japan. As Japanese trade with China expands, to the 
mutual benefit of both nations, the urge to remain on friendly 
terms will increase. As Japanese rearmament grows the pos¬ 
sibility of an independent policy will also increase. The essence 
of pre-war Japanese imperialism in China was the use of force 
to secure the Chinese market and the raw materials of Man¬ 
churia. Force is no longer available and these necessities will 
have to be secured through friendship. The long-term policy 
of China will be to warp Japan by commercial pressures to¬ 
wards the Communist camp, by way of neutrality. 

In China’s pohey towards Japan as towards Korea there is 
nothing which conflicts with Russian aims, but much which 
marches in common. The attainment of China’s desires would 
be pleasant to Russia, and no Russian aim in those countries 
need be harmful to China. If this is the case in the crucial area 
of Korea and Japan where both parties have their interests and 
their close contiguous territories, it is still more the case farther 
south. 

Forino.sa is an island inliabited by people of Chinese descent; 
the few aborigines have no political significance. It is at present 
retained by Chiang Kai-shek and his Nationalist remnants 
through American protection and armed pow'cr. Here is a 
striking instance of American opposition to the objectives of 
Chinese policy, objectives which Russia would further if she 
could do so without war. Whether, in certain circumstances, 
Russsia would be ready to afford China the assistance ncccssai-y 
to invade Formosa must remain unlcnown. The main obstacle 
to such an incursion is the lack of naval power, or compensating 
air power. It would be difficult for Russia to lend ships of war 
to the Chinese Commrmists, but the supply of aircraft is far 
easier and less liable to idcniificatiou. 
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It is probable that if American protection for the regime of 
Chiang Kai-shek were withdrawn, or merely allowed to lapse, 
such an invasion assisted by aircraft supplied by Russia would 
follow. The American declaration neutralizing Formosa was 
made by President Truman, wdthout the concurrence of otlier 
member States of the United Nations, at the outbreak of the 
Korean War, but several months before Chinese intervention 
in that conflict. It was stated that the neutralization of Formosa 
was a measure of security for the American forces engaged in 
Korea, and -would endure only as long as the war in Korea 
continued. If peace is made, or the war brought to an end by 
a permanent cease fire, it is not easy to see what justification 
can then be produced for continued American intervention in 
what remains in law a Chinese civil war. It can be taken as 
certain that no Government ruling in China, whether the 
present Communist regime or any other, -will abandon the 
claim to Formosa. 

The colony and leased territory of Hong Kong comprises 
the island of that name and the city of Kowloon, with some 
lesser islands, ceded outright to Great Britain, and a larger area 
on the mainland behind Kowloon, -with certain other islands, 
wliich is leased territory, the lease being due to expire in 1998. 
The whole colony and territory support a population of nearly 
two millions, the overwhelming majority of whom are Chinese. 
Very large numbers of the inhabitants are not natives, but 
migrants who come in to work front the neighbouring pro¬ 
vince of Kuangtung. Under the Nationalist regime an in¬ 
cessant campaign of pin pricks was maintained against the 
British in Flong Kong. Incidents, in themselves trifling, were 
made the occasion of protests, retaliation and Press campaigns. 
It might have been thought that the alienation of the Hong 
Kong region inflicted on China an evil far greater tlian the loss 
of Manchuria. 

Since the Communist regime came to power this attitude 
has changed. Relations with Hong Kong have been normal, 
even peaceful, though not exactly friendly, since the Com¬ 
munist authorities have not made any visit to Hong Kong nor 
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invited any British officials to Canton. But there have been no 
Press campaigns agamst the British in Hong Kong, no overt 
mciteinent to disorder, no active demand for the retrocession 
of the colony. This restraint caused considerable amazement in 
Hong Kong, and has been felt by many to be the calm before 
the storm. Even when the forces garrisoning Hong Kong were 
sent to Korea to fight against the Cliinesc army there no change 
in the normal relations on the Hong Kong border was ex¬ 
perienced. 

It can hardly be doubted that the poHcy of the new, as of 
any conceivable Chinese Government, is to recover Hong 
Kong. The reason for the restraint now shown is tlrus not in- 
diftcrcnce to the question, but pohey. It has been argued that 
the Communist regime, sure of its power and certain of its 
stability, is prepared to wait until the end of the century ap¬ 
proaches; when the last years of Britam’s lease are at hand it 
will be necessary to negotiate a settlement of the Hong Kong 
question, and since the colony could not now exist without 
the territory, and the lease will never be renewed, that settle¬ 
ment must be m some form a surrender of the colony. The 
longer the Chinese wait, the more certain are they of getting 
Hong Kong on their terms. The British hold a wasting bargahi- 
ing counter, therefore the Chinese are ready to wait. 

Another view, complementary to the last, is that the Chinese 
Communists realize very wcU that the present standard of 
Hving of the Cliincse industrial workers and commercial classes 
in Hong Kong is very much higher than that of the corre¬ 
sponding classes in China. To incorporate Hong Kong now 
would mean a great loss of trade and prosperity to a city which, 
now a free port, would then be brought within the Chinese 
tariff. The workers would suffer, and the comparison they 
would make between capitaUsm and Communism would be 
unflattering to the latter. If China waits it is to be hoped, at 
least by the Communists, that the standard of Hving in China 
win rise until not much difference remains between Hong 
Kong and Cliina; then incorporation of the colony could be 
effected without dislocation or unfavourable comparison. 
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Both of these views presuppose that the Chinese Communists 
are so strong and secure that they can afford to ignore and 
frustrate national feeling for a period of up to forty years. This 
seems too complacent an assumption. It would be surprising 
if the Hong Kong question is allowed to sleep so long. It would 
seem more probable that the Peking Government has left 
Hong Kong alone because in the present circumstances Hong 
Kong in British hands was more useful to them than an agita¬ 
tion to recover it would be. Hong Kong became with the 
Communist victory the chief port for China. From Hong Kong 
the coasting vessels of various nationalities sail safely to Cliinese 
ports, immune from Nationalist attack. As long as Formosa 
remains a potential base for Nationalist blockade or naval 
patrol, Flong Kong serves China very well. It also acts as a 
centre for intelligence, for communication with other countries, 
and for financial operations. It is dependent on Cliiiia for its 
daily food, and caimot therefore adopt stringent measures of 
trade boycott or control such as could be enforced in other 
parts of the Far East. 

It is thus certainly at present in the Chinese interest to leave 
Hong Kong alone. It is not necessarily a Russian interest that 
China and Britain in Hong Kong should live on easy terms, 
but it does not do Russia any harm. The good will between 
Hong Kong and China serves, also, as an irritant in Anglo- 
American relations, and from the Cliinese and Russian point 
of view tiiis alone makes it almost worth while. The time will 
come when China can exert pressure on Britain to re-cede 
ITong Kong. The place being half on lease makes its defence 
as an ultimate aim impossible, and Britain can be counted 
upon to give it up on some terms, rather than make its fate 
an issue for war. 

The frontier between Cliina and Indo-China is, after the 
Korean and Siberian frontiers, the most important and vul¬ 
nerable of China’s borders. The mountains which divide the 
Cliinese province of Knangsi from Tonking, though rugged, 
are by no means impassable. The flat lands of the Red River 
delta are ideal for the construction of air bases wliicli can 
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dominate all South China. Northern and Eastern Indo-Chrna 
are also within the Chinese cultural sphere; the languages of the 
peoples of this region arc closely related to Chinese, their litera- 
tm-e based on Clnnesc models, and their art inspired by Cliincse 
ideas. The connection between Tonkiiig and China is both in¬ 
timate and old. From the beginning of the Christian era Tonk- 
ing has alternated between being a province of China or an 
independent but tributary kingdom. Chinese authority was 
never directly imposed on the southern and western parts of 
what is now Indo-China, but the Red River Valley and the 
rich plain of Tonldng were for many centuries Chiticsc terri¬ 
tories. 

The Chinese Empire in the middle of the nineteenth century 
fought a war with France to retain this suzerainty, a war in 
vdiich the Chinese were not altogether unsuccessful, but which 
was none the less concluded by the renunciation of Chinese 
authority iu Indo-China and the establishment of the French 
protectorate. Tliis result was extorted from the weakness of 
the Mancha Empire; it was not, in Chinese eyes, in accordance 
with natural justice or based on any enduring verity of geo¬ 
graphy or history. It was a situation which had to he accepted 
until China was strong enough to reverse it, and no longer. 

After the fall of France in 1940 the isolated colony and pro¬ 
tectorate of Indo-Cliina was left, under a Vichy governor- 
general, at the mercy of Japanese power. Japan accordingly 
imposed herself upon the country, virtually deprived the 
French audiorities of any control, and used Indo-China as the 
staging point for her advance into Malaya and Siam. The fall 
of Singapore was m no small measure due to the surrender of 
Indo-China to the Japanese. These events not only destroyed 
the authority of the French colonial government, but also its 
prestige and its moral claim to rule. At the Japanese surrender 
tire Indo-Chinese, particularly the Amrairrites, formed their 
own Government, adopted the old Chinese name of Viet Nam 
(in Chinese Yuch Nan, ‘the Further South’) for the country, 
and under a leader who had for many years opposed the 
French, Ho Chi-minh, proclaimed their independence. 
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This situation, so similar to events in Indonesia, and not un¬ 
like those in Burma, was not met with the wisdom which the 
British showed in Burma, or the Dutch, more tardily, dis¬ 
played in Indonesia. The French attempted from the first to 
regain control, and after a scries of abortive negotiations, in 
which no real point of agreement was present, passed into open 
warfare with the Viet Minh Party, as the Indo-Chinese national¬ 
ists were called. At this time iilthough Ho Clii-nrinli was him¬ 
self a Communist most of his followers were not, and the Viet 
Minh Party was much more nationalist than Communist. The 
Chinese Communists were then still in the north of China, 
more than a thousand miles from Iiido-China, and in no way 
responsible for events in that counti-y. 

Four years later, when the advance of the Chinese Com¬ 
munists brought them to the fz-ontiers of Tiido-Clzina, Ho Chi- 
miuh was still in the field waging a guerrilla war against the 
French, who, although they had occupied the main cities, had 
very little control over the open countiy and were unable to 
penetrate the mountain zones. The situation of the French in 
fact closely resembled that of the Kiiomintang in China in the 
years following the war. In both eases the authority of the legal 
Government was rejected by the mass of the nation, and its 
power confined to cities where garrisons were stationed. 

The Viet Minli movement being led by a Communi.st, and 
having, as is the way with resistance movements elsewhere, 
gradually become more and more under Communist direction 
and control, it was inevitable that the Chinese Communists 
should regard it with favour. The triumph of the Viet Minh 
would assure to the new regune in China a Iriendly and sym¬ 
pathetic Government in Indo-China, and thus secure China’s 
southern exposed frontier. Moreover the French Government 
was already applying to America for assistance in the Indo- 
Chinese war, and striving to convince the West that this con¬ 
flict formed an essential part of the general resistance to Com¬ 
munism. 

This view was only with some difficulty accepted by the 
American and British public. In the Far East the conduct of the 
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French in Indo-China and dicir reliance on die discredited ex- 
Emperor of Annam, Bao Dai, had not inspired very much 
confidence or enthusiasm. Among the Asiatic nations, such as 
India, the cause of the Viet Minli was popular and that of the 
French detested as an attempt to revive a fallen colonialism. 
The slow and hesitating steps taken by the French to transfer 
some authority to regimes of their own creation in Indo-China, 
which were claimed to be based on popular support and de¬ 
serving of international recognition, were much criticized in 
Asia; India has refused any recognition of these Governments. 

No doubt aware of the weak ease that the French made in 
Asia, and determined to assert their support of the Viet Minli, 
Russia and China recognized the Government of Flo Chi- 
minh as the legitimate regime in Indo-China, and have ex¬ 
changed diplomatic representation with that Government. 
There is thus an open breach between the West and the 
Chinese Government on the question of Indo-China. Both 
sides have given support to their proteges, and although no 
American or Chinese troops have yet been engaged, it is 
certain that China has helped Ho Chi-minh with arms and 
advice, just as the French have received American munitions. 
The Chinese have the assurance of the support of Asiatic 
opinion in what is viewed in that continent as a war of libera¬ 
tion against colonial rcconqucst. But it may be doubted 
whether, if the Viet Minh ultimately win, the independence 
of Indo-China would be very substantial. 

It is an obvious Chinese interest to see a Communist regime, 
dependent on Pelting for moral and material support, cstab- 
Hshed in Indo-China. Such an outcome would restore in that 
country the old relationship between China and Tonkin g in 
new guise. It would also guarantee that no foreign or hostile 
Government could use Indo-Cliina as a base for attack upon 
Cliina, That tliis fear is real can be seen from the fact that as 
the war progresses the French depend more and more upon 
American aid, and such assistance could well lead to American 
occupation of part of the country. This would in the Chinese 
view be a direct menace to her security. China wiE therefore 
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give Ho Clii-niinh all die aid he needs to resist the Freiich and 
if possible expel them from the country. If American inter¬ 
vention becomes overt Chinese counter-inten'entron will be 
certain. Indo-China could easily become a new Korea, but one 
in which the sympathy of the Asiatic peoples would be over¬ 
whelmingly on the Communist side. 

In this question also the interests of America and China con¬ 
flict, and those of Russia and China coincide. America is deter¬ 
mined to resist the advance of Communism, even if this means 
upholding a French colonial regime which is widely dis¬ 
credited. The Chinese arc equally determined to expel what 
they regard as a hostile regime from a territory of vital strategic 
importance to China. Russia can give China support in this 
without sacrifice to herself. There is no settlement of the Indo- 
Chinese question which the West can offer more favourable 
to China than that which she seeks with Russian support. 
Every issue in wdiich Chinese interests are opposed by the 
West and supported by Russia makes the Chinese alliance with 
Russia more solid. It is thus to Russia’s interest to give China 
that support, which costs Russia very little. 

The only other country with a frontier directly contiguous 
with China is Burma. This frontier running through a region 
of very high and precipitous mountains, intersected with deep 
and swift rivers, covered with jungle, and almost roadless, is 
not an area where miUtary operations can easily be under¬ 
taken. It is not a sensitive and d.ingcrous frontier for China. 
Consequently, although in Burma also a Communist revolt 
disturbs the country, and the regime is very unstable, there has 
so far been no evidence of Chmese assistance to the Communist 
rebels, nor of open antagonism to die Government in power. 
Burma and Peking have exchanged recognition and diplomatic 
missions. But China has clearly indicated that if Burma accepts 
American aid and becomes identified with the Western 
democratic bloc, her attitude would change. Burma seems to 
understand just what this means. 

Chinese indifference to Burma’s troubles, her non-interven¬ 
tion, and her attitude of friendship is clearly a Cliinese policy, 
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dictated by the facts of her frontier with Burma and Burma’s 
independence. It is not the policy of crusading Communism, 
such as Russia might inspire in the hope of raising further 
trouble in South-East Asia. Although Burma was in former 
centuries a tributary kingdom, the relationship with China was 
very loose and implied no Chinese control of Burmese affairs. 
It would seem that to the Chinese Communists the fact of 
Burma’s entire independence and detachment from the Ameri¬ 
can bloc is sufficient. 

Beyond Lido-China, and southward of Burma, arc Siam and 
Malaya, two countries in which a very large proportion of the 
population are Chinese, and which form for China the natural 
outlet for her southern population. In Siam the existing 
Government, the regime of the ncar-dictator, Pibul, is openly 
anti-Chinese, not merely anti-Chinese Communist. The ] 30 wer 
of the Chinese merchants in Siam, their monopoly of com¬ 
merce and industry, their energy and their skill, have made 
the Chinese of Siam the economic masters of tlic country. 
Long before the Communists came to power in China bad 
relations between China and Siam were normal. The National¬ 
ist Government repeatedly protested against the anti-Chinese 
legislation of the Pibul regime. Believing that however much 
China might protest, nothing could be done by her to defend 
her subjects in Siam, the Siamese Govci-nmcnt continued on 
its coutse. 

Now a different situation confronts the Government of 
Bangkok. China is Communist. She is also strong, and although 
no common frontier exists, the strip of Burmese and Indo- 
Chinese territory which separates China from Northern Siam 
is narrow and easily overrun. The Chinese of Siam are largely 
merchants and shopkeepers, classes in themselves not prone to 
favour Communism. But the Cliincse regime does not at 
present persecute small capitalists, nor suppress commerce. 
The Chinese of Siam have perhaps more to fear from Siamese 
chauvinism than from the Communism of their own country. 
The greater the restraints laid upon them by the Siamese, the 
more itichned they become to support the home Government 
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and to look to it for protection, Tlic Communistb will have 
little difficulty in building a formidable fifth column in Siam. 
Here, too, the ultimate establishment of a Communist regime, 
under the control of local Chinese or half-Chinese (a very 
numerous element m the Siamese population) would be a 
Chinese interest, and one for which there would be strong local 
support from the Chinese community. 

While Indo-China, Burma and Siam are all either contiguous 
with China proper, or separated by short land distances, 
Malaya, lying beyond these countries, is relatively remote from 
China, with which its communications are by sea and not by 
land. Until the development of railways or roads between 
China, Burma, Siam and Indo-China has progressed very much 
further than is at present the case, Malaya is still in relation to 
China to all intents an island. It is, however, a land with a large 
Chinese population, forming nearly half die total, and a con¬ 
siderable section of this Cliincsc population is cither actively or 
passively supporting the Communist rebellion wliich for three 
years has maintained guerrilla warfare against the British 
authorities. 

The Chinese Communists in China proper were not yet in 
the ascendant and were sttU confined to North China when die 
Communists of Malaya, very largely Chinese, rose in open 
rebellion. The Malayan Communist Party had risen to strength 
during the war against Japan, when it provided the only 
guerrilla resistance movement to maintain effective and sus¬ 
tained opposition to the occupying Japanese forces. After the 
war there was a brief period of legal political activity, but when 
the policy of labour agitation and infiltration of trade irnioiis 
failed to give spectacular results, the party once more went into 
open insurrection and took to die jungle. 

It would seem natural to suppose that an intimate connection 
exists between the Cliinesc Communist Party of China and the 
Malayan Communist movement. There can be no doubt that 
some at least of the insurgents in Malaya once served in the 
Chinese Communist array. But there has never been any 
definite evidence published wliich confirms the view that the 
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insurrection in Malaya was either projected by the Chinese 
Communist Party or is now directed by their agents. There has, 
in fact, if the confessions of captured and surrendered Malayan 
Chinese Communists arc to be ci'cditcd, been some evidence 
pointing to a separate control and a chain of connnancl which 
reaches back to Moscow latber than to Ycnan or Peking. 

The Chinese Communist Press has also pursued a relatively 
cautious and moderate line in dealing with the Malayan move¬ 
ment. While the ‘People’s Liberation Aiiny of Malaya’ receives 
tire pj'aisc and support of the Press, its actions in murdering 
European planters and Chinese merchants are not reported. 
The fact that it is almost go per cent a Chinese force and a 
Chinese Party is never brought out, and it is only when the 
British authorities deport Chinese squatters to resettlement 
areas that the fact that these ‘persecuted peasants’ are Chinese 
is mentioned. Then the reports carefully refrain from connect¬ 
ing the episode with the Communist insurrection. 

From these indications it may be possible to draw certain 
conclusions respecting the Chinese Government’s policy in 
Malaya. Firstly, had the Peking Government wished to give 
active and. open support to the Malayan Chinese Communists 
the casie.st method would have been to implement the ex¬ 
change of diplomatic missions with Britain, and thus gain the 
right to station consuls in the principal towns of the Malayan 
Union and in Singapore. These consulates, however carefully 
watched, could certainly have rendered valuable services to 
the Communist rebels. The fact that the British authorities in 
Malaya were greatly perturbed at the prospect should have 
encouraged the Chinese to claim tliis right. The Chinese 
Government has, however, by its own choice and action re¬ 
nounced this opportunity, which must have been sad news for 
the Communist rebels in Malaya. 

The tepid character of the Press support, the concealment of 
facts which do not accord with Communist poHcy in China 
(such as the slaying of Europeans) and the failure, so far as is 
known, to assert active control over the Malayan movement 
suggc.st that Peking has its reservations about the insurrection 
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in Malaya. These reservations arc probably not concerned with 
the desirability of Communist victory, but with the probabihty 
of that victory. Malaya cannot be reached from China except 
by sea, which the Cliinese do not control and have no hope of 
controlling for more than a generation. China cannot in fret 
give the Malayan Communists that decisive support which she 
afforded to the North Koreans and could at any time give to 
Viet Minli. 

Communism, like other religions, must always be right and 
always triumph. There can hy definition be no possibility of the 
people freely rejecting Communism; they may be crushed, or 
they may be deceived. In Malaya they (the Communists) are 
likely to be crushed, not quickly, nor perhaps finally, but stiU 
effectively for many years. If the triumphant Communism of 
China were to be pubhely associated with a failure, and a 
failure which concerned other Chinese Communists, it would 
be harmful to the totalitarian ideal and inspiring to enemies 
or opponents nearer home. 

But if the ‘Malayan’ (not specifically ‘Chinese’) Communist 
Party is crushed by the ‘capitalist imperialist’ British it is no 
doubt sad, but does not involve China. China remains the 
great potential liberator of the future, to whom all good 
Malayan Communists will be wise to look, and upon whom 
they will in future have to rely. Malaya is a natural objective 
for future Chinese policy; its large Chmese population is in 
itself a reason and provides a claim. But the time is not yet; 
Malaya is too far and too well defended. It is in the second 
category of Chinese objectives, and the prestige of the regime 
must not be damaged by premature and unsuccessful inter¬ 
vention. 

It is sometimes suggested that Russian interests require the 
progress of the Communist rebellion in Malaya, and that there¬ 
fore China will be goaded by Russia into further activity and 
support. It is obvious that a rebellion wliich hinders the pro¬ 
duction of rubber and tin, destined to support the programme 
of Western rearmament, is useful to Russia. It is, however, not 
certain that the movement could have more thah a nuisance 
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value for Russia. Were the Malayan Communists to triumph 
it would devolve upon China, not Russia, to protect and 
sustain the new and distant Communist republic of Malaya. 
It would be a remote commitment hard to hold. As a potential 
fifth column in being, in ease of world war, the Malayan 
Communists are valuable. It is unlikely tliat the direction of 
their movement is really a bone of contention between Cliina 
and Russia. 

The Chinese assertion of the former Manchu suzerainty over 
Tibet has made China a neighbour of India. The advance of 
the Chinese into Tibet was put forward by Western propa¬ 
gandists as a bogy to frighten India out of her attitude of 
neutrality towards China and the Korean War. It failed to have 
this effect, largely because it was an ill-chosen weapon apt to 
wound the hand that wielded it more tlian the enemy. The' 
Chinese claim to suzerainty over Tibet is, in international law, 
quite unchallengeable. No Chinese Government, least of all 
that of die Kuomintang, has ever renounced China’s rights over 
Tibet, or ever signed any agreement acknowledging the dc facto 
independence of that country. The Tibetans maintained that 
independence, which no foreign power ever recognized dc jure, 
simply because the Cluncsc Governments of the RepubUc were 
too weak or too occupied with civil war to organize an ex¬ 
pedition capable of retaking the country. When the Com¬ 
munists came to power and united China they were able to do 
what every previous Cluncsc Government hoped and intended 
to do. 

Another weakness in the accusations of aggression against 
China for reoccupying Tibet is that if this charge is sustained, 
it wiE cut out the ground from under the feet of those who 
support the French reconquest of Indo-Chiiia, for in law the 
two eases are identical. In Tibet, as in Indo-China, the legal, 
alien, sovereign power is attempting to reassert its right to rule 
the country. In Indo-China, as in Tibet, a native Govenimcnt, 
formed during the period wdicn the alien rule was in abeyance, 
resists this reconquest. The only differences ate those of power 
and time. The Chinese can certainly retake Tibet; it is not at all 
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certain that the French can rcimposc their authority on Indo- 
China. Tibet was free from Chinese control for forty years; 
Indo-China has been free from French authority for only four 
or five. But international law takes no cognizance of such 
factors. 

India, perhaps reflecting on these aspects of the problem, and 
finding more substantial comfort in the height of the Flimalayan 
mountains which divide her from Tibet, has made plain her 
acc|uicsccncc in the restoration of Chinese suzerainty. No 
serious fear of an invasion across these bleak and lofty regions— 
a feat never yet performed in liistory—disturbs the tranquillity 
of India. It is not Chinese armies from over the Himalayas that 
India fears, but Chinese ideas and examples, which come to her 
people from the spectacle of China restored to strength and 
unity by a Communist movement. India lies beyond the realm 
of Chinese military power, but her social system and her 
economic problems expose her wide open to the influence of 
Chinese Communist ideology. 

Tills cxaniuiation of China’s relations with her neighbours 
has not couched upon those island States such as the Pliilippine 
Republic, Indonesia and more distantly Australia and New 
Zealand, which being situated in the Pacific, at greater or lesser 
distance from China, fall within the theoretical scope of Chinese 
policy. The theoretical aspect is, however, here all important. 
Cliina has no naval power; many years must pass before she 
could build up and train a nav)' strong enough to challenge 
the present sea kings of the Pacific. The most that China, 
however Communist and fanatical she may become, can do 
is to give moral support to those elements in the island lands 
who oppose America and incline towards Communism. In 
Indone.sia, whei’e a large Cliincse community exists, this com¬ 
munity can be used to some extent as a fifth colunm, valuable 
perhaps in war, but in no sense comparable to the huge Chinese 
minorities which almost overtop the native population of 
Malaya and Siam. 

It would seem more probable that China will hope for the 
trend towards Communism in these island lands to continue 
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and triumph through local causes, which in the Philippine 
Republic at least, would seem to be more than likely. These 
countries, Hke Malaya, are really in the second category of 
Clrinese objectives. They may, by becoming Communist 
States, move into the first category, but China is not in a 
position to exert direct influence on their destiny. It can be 
safely assumed that China would prefer to see the island lands 
close to Asia under Communist rule. That development would 
deny them to the West and remove the threat of Western air 
power to a safer distance. This objective can more easily be 
attained by encouraging the native Communist movements 
than by direct intervention. 

It is therefore clear that although the Communist revolution 
has restored to China the might or the potential authority of 
the old Empire, the scope of her effective power has not been 
enlarged beyond that pale. All the countries either threatened 
by or experiencing Chinese intervention were territories or 
tributaries of the Empire. Those Far Eastern countries which 
lay beyond the zone of the Empire’s domination lie now 
equally beyond the power of Communist China. To secure 
tms ancient protective zone around the frontiers of the Empire 
China has the support of Russia, whose interests in no way 
conflict, and meets the opposition of the West. America and 
her allies can offer China notlring except at the expense of those 
allies themselves. Russia can offer to support China in regaining 
all, for none is or ever was Russian. 

No occult sympathy between Communist States, though 
such docs indeed exist, no Russian domination, no blind sub¬ 
servience to international Communism is needed to explain 
why Communist Cliina prefers the Russian alliance to what¬ 
ever form of toleration America would be prepared to offer. 
The old and hard facts of international relations, the fear of 
war, the jealousy of foreign powers, the demands of the 
mihtary, and the supposed necessities of security, are the 
motives which have impelled resurgent China on tliis course 
and will maintain her in it until her claims arc satisfied and her 
fears allayed. Smee this requires surrenders by the West which 
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there is no inclination to make, it is improbable that any early 
solution to the tension in the Far East will emerge from either 
war or peace in Korea. 

For a long period, since the begiiming of the nineteenth 
century, the West has had no need to take into account the 
interests and aims of a strong China. Weak and divided China 
had all her energies expended on merely avoiding conquest and 
partition. Now that strong China has once more appeared it 
will be found that her minimum demands are incompatible 
with the survival of any European colonics in the Far East or 
with the presence of Western armed force in that region. This 
would have been the consequence of the reappearance of China 
as a power under any regime. Under the Communist regime it 
is Hkely to be more swiftly apparent than would have been the 
case in other circumstances. But that is the only difference. 



CIIArTnR TEN 


POSSIBLE DEVELOPMENT OF THE CHINESE 
REVOLUTION 

‘we are not vain idealists, we camaot separate ourselves from 
the reality of the conditious we see before us.’ Mao Tse-tung 
makes this sound observation in the eighth draptcr of New 
Democracy, a chapter devoted to the criticism of those Left 
extremists who could not see why the two-stage revolution 
was necessary in China, and denied the need for the inter¬ 
mediate period of New Democracy. In considering how the 
Chinese Revolution may develop in this and later ages it 
would be as well to follow Mao and take account of the 
reality of the conditions we see before its, rather tlian indulge 
in wishful thinking. Among a very large number of Western 
students of China and the Far East the hope, or the wish, that 
the Communist regime will prove transitory still dominates. 
The permanence of a distasteful situation is too unwdeome to 
be admitted. 

Since few who have studied the actual working of the new 
Government can find grounds for the belief that it is losing ' 
internal support, the hope of its overthrow tends to centre in 
the expectation of a world war and the victory of the Western 
powers. The possibility of such a war, and of such a result, is 
certainly one of those realities whidi Mao urges his followers 
to recognize. No one can feel sure that the cold war can be 
maintained for manyyears without leading to an aU-out contest 
between the rival worlds, and no one can be sure that the out¬ 
come of that struggle would be the certain victory of either 
side. Consequently the first decisive factor in the future of the 
Chinese Revolution is whether it is to develop under con¬ 
ditions of world war or of uneasy peace. 

If war is to come it may be expected before many years have 
passed, and therefore before any extensive change has occurred 
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in die incenial social and ccoiionnc condition of China. War 
will find China, as at present, only vciy lightly industrialized, 
with forces only partially armed with modern weapons, and 
with a comniunication system which is inadequate for the size 
of the country; without a navy, and with an air force dependent 
on Russian supply. These arc unfavourable conditions for 
waging victorious war against the higlily industrialized and 
rapidly rearming West. Russia, of course, would be China’s 
ally, and the main enemy of tfic Western powers. But Russia 
would find her own strength fully engaged in such a struggle, 
and would not be able to spare much of her war production 
for China. China would be the weaker partner, but would 
she be, in fact, ‘the soft underbelly’ of the new totahtarian 
coalition; If that were so it might be supposed that Western 
mihtary thinking would have chosen China as the objective 
for the decisive stroke. 

It docs not appear, however, that this is the ease. In the 
Senate Hearings on the dismissal of General MacArthur the 
question of what would have happened if the General’s pohey 
of making war on China had been adopted was very fully 
examined. Both General MacArthur hunsclt and Secretary 
Marshall gave ample testimony to elucidate this point. The 
General had advocated the use of Chiang Kai~.shek’s army to 
make a diversion upon the coast of China, but when asked 
whether he thought that action would result in the overthrow 
of the Communist regime, or whether Cliiang’s forces un¬ 
supported by American troops would be able to maintain 
themselves on the mainland, he took refuge in evasions. His 
only purpose, he repeated, was to reUeve prcs.sure on the hard- 
pressed United Nations forces in Korea. He did not appear to 
have considered—or to care—^whether the Nationalist army 
would or would not establish itself in China proper. 

The Senators who found tins attitude inadequate pressed 
hard to know whether American troops would then be called 
upon to support, or to evacuate, Chiang’s army. General Mac¬ 
Arthur, concurrmg ua this with the Administration and General 
Marshall, was vehement in denying any such intention. No 
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American troops were to be committed to the Chinese main-" 
land; no idea of following up a Nationalist invasion was enter¬ 
tained. Mihtary thinking absolutely rejected the notion of any 
American attempt to reinstate the Nationalist regime by force 
of arms. The policy he advocated was to bomb the Chinese 
bases and industrial establishments in Manchuria and, if neces¬ 
sary, to bomb and disrupt the communication system in China 
itself. Chiang Kai-shek’s forces were clearly considered to be 
‘expendable’, to be used to make nuisance raids and limited 
landings. It must be assumed that if world war were to follow 
the adoption of MacArthur’s policies this would be the pattern 
of American action against China. 

It can be regarded as certain that the mdustrial plants of 
Manchuria would then be largely destroyed; the railways would 
be frequently and seriously disrupted. Certain cities would be 
bombed out. The coast would be effectively blockaded. In fact 
the situation of the Chinese Communist regime would be 
similar to that which it experienced before it came to power, 
though it would not be so bad. Then their armies, equally or 
even more unprotected by any air force, were exposed for 
years to the attacks of the Nationalist, then Japanese and lastly 
American-supplied Nationalist Air Force. Then they could 
make no use of the railways, which they indeed disrupted. 
Then they could not shelter their troops in the cities, which 
their enemies held. Then they were cut off from the sea and 
from all sources of foreign supply. And under those conditions, 
after effectively depriving the Japanese of control over vast 
rm-al areas, tlicy won the civil war against foi'ccs three times 
as numerous and equipped with modern American arms. 
Communist China may be the geographical underbelly of the 
Communist world, but it is not soft. 

If the West would not make the conquest of China the 
primary objective of a world war, but would rather pursue a 
defensive policy in the Pacific, while concentrating on the 
overthrow of Russia, the Chinese Communist regime wiU 
certainly not be destroyed by aerial bombardment, blockade 
and rriids by Nationalist forces from Formosa. On the contrary, 
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the Cliincse would no doubt react by attempting to use their 
main resource, manpower, and their principal mihtary skill, 
guerrilla war and mobility, to invade the remaining strong¬ 
holds of the West on the mainland of Eastern Asia. South 
Korea, Indo-Cliina and Hong Kong could hardly be held if 
the West were concentrating on Russia. Malaya and Siam 
would be endangered, and might have to be abandoned. 

If the West were to use Japanese forces to contain China and 
menace Eastern Siberia such a campaign might prove very 
wasteful of resources. The Japanese navy no longer exists; the 
army has to be retrained and re-equipped, the air force rebuilt 
from notliing. It may also be doubted whether the Japanese 
people would be altogether ready to undertake, with less pre¬ 
paration, and on behalf of Western interests, the task wlaich 
cost them so dear and failed so utterly when embarked upon by a 
Japan well armed, long prepared and fighting for her own profit. 

Certainly if a new invasion by Japanese forces were to be 
the strategy of the West in a future war with China and 
Russia, such a plan would rally the entire Chinese people 
beliind the Government. It is very doubtful whether the 
Nationahsts in Formosa could countenance such a project, or 
participate in it if launched by others. Unless the Japanese were 
promised the restoration of their former position of dominance 
in the Par East, and provided with the means to achieve it, 
they would not be a party to a policy which would treat their 
forces as MacArdiur wishes to treat the Nationalist Chinese: 
‘expendable’ troops designed to create diversions but not to 
make permanent conquests. Rearmed Japan could be rcHed 
upon to defend herself against attack and would be valuable 
to the West as the principal force necessary for containing the 
Communist powers m Asia, but such an employment of 
Japanese strength would m no way shake the Communist 
regime in China. 

It will be argued that as in the last world conflict, the fall of 
the lesser partner will follow upon the destruction of the 
greater. Once Germany had been conquered Japan was certain 
to surrender. Once Russia has been overthrown, China must 
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yield. The argument ignores two differences in the situation of 
the present and the late totalitarian alliance. Russia is a country 
many times larger than Germany, and China is not only many 
times larger than Japan, but is a continental power contiguous 
to Russia. From the Elbe to the Pacific coast of China the 
Communist powers stretch across the world. 

All this territory, on the German analogy, must be over¬ 
run, must be occupied, and must be administered after defeat. 
The Germans did not surrender until the Allied armies fi-om 
east and west were about to meet. Although the Nazi regime 
was dishked by large classes the German people fought invasion 
to the last mile. The Russia after 1941 had also resisted German 
invasion with unity, courage and endurance. There is every 
reason to believe that had Flitlcr won the battles of Stalingrad 
and Moscow the Russians would have continued the fight 
beyond the Urals, and the Communist regime would have re¬ 
mained in power. 

No evidence of discontent produced from Russia, and 
certainly none from Chhia, can sustam the belief that the 
Russian and Chinese peoples would not resist invasion as long 
and as fiercely as they did ten years ago. The idea that after 
some atom bombs had destroyed the main cities of Russia 
and the communications of China these countries wotild 
submit to peaceful occupation has no basis in any known 
evidence. It would seem very much more probable that a 
nationwide resistance, based if need be on guerrilla warfare, 
would continue inspired by horror and hatred of the destruc¬ 
tive invader. The area which would have to be occupied and 
pacified is so immense, the prospects of such an operation 
succeeding so slight, drat the Western powers would almost 
certainly refrain from committing the Japanese error on a 
scale ten times as great. They would hope that the demonstra¬ 
tion of their power would suffice to prove to the Communist 
leaders the impossibihty of conquering the world, or destroy¬ 
ing the democracies. They would in fact seek on a world-wide 
scale the solution which is looked for in Korea: partition and 
cease fire, defence and not conquest. 
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In atccnipting to achieve this end to the conflict the Western 
powers will concentrate on Russia. It will he on, Russia that 
the atomic bombs will fall. The vast, unorganized and dis¬ 
persed economy of China offers no satisfactory target. Peace 
or cease fire achieved, the West would demand that Cliiria 
withdrew from any local conquests in Korea or Indo-China 
which she had made while the democracies were engaged with 
Russia. The experience of the Japanese occupations of these 
countries in Asia has already shown that while the invader 
may be ultimately forced to leave, the former overlord does 
not recover his prestige or his authority. The eggs will be 
much more thoroughly scrambled by a Cliiuese Communist 
conquest than by a Japanese mihtary occupation. The Japanese 
wished only to eliminate die European Governments: the 
Chinese Communists will destroy the whole of the former 
social system and set up New Democracies. It is by no means 
certain that the inhabitants as a whole will wish to be liberated 
from this system for the benefit of their exiled landlords or 
former colonial governors. 

It would seem probable therefore that whether the world 
war was lost by the Communist side, or a stalemate achieved, 
the Chinese Communist regime would certainly survive. As 
the probabihty of a military deadlock (with outright victory 
for neither side) is very much greater than the total victory 
of one or the other, the probability that New Democracy will 
continue in China and cannot be overthrowm by outside force 
is still stronger. The circumstances in which such a war 
ended and the effects of the war upon the economy of China 
would, on the other hand, have profound consequences upon 
the future of the regime. China might gain in international 
stature by the weakening of Russia, or she might, as a con¬ 
sequence of her sufferings, be forced more firmly into depend¬ 
ence on a Russia less able to give her the help she would need. 
The West, unable to achieve total victory, would have no in¬ 
centive to help to restore the economy of a Communist and 
hostile power. The Cliinese Communists would still certainly 
reject any such offers if tliey were made. 
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It is therefore improbable that the outbreak of a world war 
will result in an abrupt reversal of the course of history in 
China. If the present situation of half-peace, disturbed periodi¬ 
cally by local wars, continues for several years, there is no 
reason to expect that the present Government of China will be 
dislodged. The fact that the iNlationalist regime in Formosa 
pins its last hopes to a world war is sufheient proof of the im¬ 
pregnable position of the Peking regime in time of peace. 
Limited attacks, or restraints, the denial of recognition, the re¬ 
fusal to admit Peking to the United Nations, the protection of 
Formosa, the aid to Bao Dai and the French in hido-China, 
these activities which are described as ‘containing Communism’ 
probably strengdien the regime in China itself. They tend to 
underline Communist propaganda, to prove it to be true to 
people who doubted, and to rally non-Communist support to 
die regime, all of which happened in Russia at the time of the 
White resistance to the Bolshevik regime of Lenin. 

It is also very doubtful whether such limited hostility, ‘will¬ 
ing to wound and yet afraid to strike’, is not rapidly winning 
support for the Chinese Communist regime in countries beyond 
her borders. Neither the Formosan Chinese, nor the Indo- 
Chinese can be expected to accept the role of ‘expendables’ on 
behalf of the West with enthusiasm. In India and other mid- 
Asiatic countries sympathy for the Cliincsc Government—or 
people—and hostility to the policy of America is much stronger 
than die fear of Communism. Affronts to China are felt as 
snubs to Asia. China is hkely to find diplomatic allies among 
many non-Cominunist Governments in Asia. So long as the 
arbitrament of war is not involved the present American policy 
towards China is certainly strengthening the regime internally 
and improving its standing among the peoples of Asia. 

General Marshall has staled that the United States will 
oppose any attempt by die Peking regime to ‘shoot its way mto 
UN’, and will therefore continue to refuse the admission of the 
Peking delegate as the representative of China. The United 
States, according to die testimony of General Marshall, will 
also continue to prevent Formosa from passrag under the 
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control of the Peking Government. At the same time the 
American administration has made it clear that a cease fire in 
Korea, near to the 38th Parallel, will be welcomed. Further, a 
settlement of the Korean issue and of other problems con¬ 
nected with the Far East is expected to follow from the cease 
fire. If the Chinese Government which implements the Korean 
armistice is not to be recognized as a Government, its acts have 
no validity. If the settlement of Far Eastern problems is to 
rule out most of the acute questions as prejudged, no such 
negotiation can have any reahty. 

The peculiar balancing of incompatible procedures which 
American internal politics make necessary for the Truman 
administration will not appeal to Asiatic opinion, and disturbs 
the sohdarity of the democratic Western alliance. Both the 
European and the non-Communist Asiatic States want a real 
settlement to result from the Korean armistice, and know that 
such a settlement must recognize what Mao Tse-tuug has 
called the ‘reahty of the conditions we see before us’. Among 
those realities is the fact that it is the Government in Peking, 
not that in Taipch, wliich controls Cliina. Clearly there will be 
increasing pressure to conclude a true settlement with China, 
unless the turn of international events tends towards world 
war. If peace prevails it will be necessaiy, in order to tran¬ 
quillize the Far East, to concede much to the new China. 
General recognition, the seat of China on the UN and the 
cessation of American intervention in the civil war, by wliich 
Formosa is protected under Chiang Kai-shek, will be the 
minimum demands upon which any settlement can he con¬ 
structed. 

The Formosan question, wliich is the most difficult to solve, 
is often presented to the Western pubHc as if it were a question 
of either protecting that island or handing it over to die Peking 
Goveniment. But these ate not the alternatives. It can never be 
reasonably suggested diat America or any other power should 
expel Chiang Kai-shek and die Nationalist regime by force. All 
that call be suggested is that America returns to the policy in 
force before the Korean War, and leaves Chiang to defend, or 
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to lose, tlie island as best he may. In the view of all Chinese 
and in equity, Formosa, whether allotted to one Government 
or the other in a peace treaty, is certainly Chinese territory, 
taken from tlie Empire by Japan in 1895. The question of 
which Government should hold the island is therefore a ques¬ 
tion to be settled by the course of the civil war, just as the fate 
of the other large Chinese island, Hainan, was so decided. 

The most equitable suggestion for a solution of the Formosan 
problem, and one which it is probable would be endorsed by 
the free vote of the Formosan people themselves, is that the 
island should be freed from the Nationalist regime, which is 
locally detested, and left under a Government of its own in¬ 
habitants, guaranteed by the United Nations. After a space of 
ten or more years the Formosan people would then choose 
whether they wished to be associated with China, and to what 
degree. Just because this proposal is so sensible it is not very 
likely to be implemented. Chiang and his mainland army 
would have first to be removed—an act politically difficult for 
America or the UN to carry out. The Communist regime 
would also have to consent to the arrangement, wliich is most 
improbable. In the eyes of the Chinese Communists the UN 
is at present nothing but an organ of ‘American itnpcriahsni 
and any system connected with UN would be regarded as a 
sham or as cover for American designs. Finally some power 
would have to uphold the United Nations guarantee of For¬ 
mosan independence. This could not be the United States, too 
suspect in Chinese and Russian eyes, but unless naval power 
was available on the spot no such guarantee would be effec¬ 
tive. 

The Formosan question is therefore likely to disturb the 
Far East for several years to come; China will never drop her 
demand, the United States will not at present consent to 
abandon the protection of the island; the Asiatic nations, 
anxious to prevent wars, will give moral support to China, 
and the European democracies will give tacit assent to the 
policies of these Asiatic democracies. The existence of an open 
question of dispute with the West, the threat of nuisance raids 
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from Nationalist forces, the potential use of Formosa in a war 
as a base for attacks upon China, all these factors will strengthen 
the Cliinese Communist regime at home and reinforce its 
alhance with Russia abroad. 

Under conditions of war or w'hat is now called peace it is 
thus probable that the Chinese Revolution will continue to be 
guided by the Chinese Communist Party and that New Demo¬ 
cracy will persist. It is, however, not at all so certain that the 
character of the regime will remain as unchanging as its name. 
One of the realities which must be taken into account is the 
fact of the different history of the Communist Party in China 
and elsewhere, and the difference in administrative techniques 
and of political procedures which have resulted from this back¬ 
ground. Mao Tse-tung has now been recognized as a contribu¬ 
tor to the Mai-xist truths, and the originator and leader of the 
particular kind of revolution suitable to Asiatic countries. 
However the faithful may interpret this claim, it affords proof 
to non-Communists that there are now iti fact two kinds of 
Communism officially admitted as co-cxisting witliout either 
being condemned as heresy. 

Asiatic Communism is instructed to look to China and 
follow Mao Tsc-tuiig; European and Aincrican,Commumsm 
must be assumed to be still taking the October Revolution as 
the model and Stalin as its prophet. Mao Tse-tung it is true 
only claims that New Democracy is a stage on the road to the 
Communist State and the classless society; but he also says that 
it will be a lengthy stage, and the commentators have suggested 
that it might in fact extend over two generations, if it is 
assumed that there can he no Communist State without in¬ 
dustrialization, it is not unreasonable to expect that half a 
century and more must pass before the vast extent of tlie 
People’s Republic has been converted into a modern industrial 
State. In fifty years Mao Tse-tung himself, and Stalin, also, will 
be long dead. 

Communism denies the view that great personalities sway 
the course of history, hut the actual story of Jl the Communist 
States since 1917 tends to confirm this theory. In no modern 
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country other than Germany and Italy, self-confessed believers 
in the ‘leadership principle’, has personal power been more con¬ 
spicuous than in Russia under Lenin and Stalin, and China 
under Mao Tsc-tung. It is only these heads of the Communist 
States who have been accepted as having the power to pro¬ 
pound new doctrine. No academic Marxist, no scholar and no 
lesser statesman has added a comma to the orthodox dogma. 
There is no higher criticism of Communist doctrine; there is 
revelation and obedience. 

The co-existence of two prophets at the same time, certainly 
an uneasy situation, may be tided over by the agreement that 
one utters truths for Asia and the other for the rest of the 
world. Moreover, StaUn is a much older man. The course of 
nature wdl before many years pass lead to a vacancy in the 
Russian politbureau. It is not at all clear to non-Russians, 
Communist or not, who will succeed to Stalin, and it is quite 
clear that no present personality in Russia commands the 
prestige, the respect or even the recognition of the outside 
world. Few Chinese other than the adepts of the party laiow 
the names of any other prominent living Russian, Molotov 
perhaps excepted. If such a figure succeeds to Stalm he could 
not expect that m China he would outrank or even equal 
Mao Tse-tung in the eyes of Communists or others. When 
Mao becomes not only a prophet for Asia, but the senior and 
sole surviving ‘contributor to tlie treasury of Marxist thought’, 
the relationsliip between Asiatic and European Communism 
wdl be very greatly changed. 

An eighteenth-century French diplomat, watching the san¬ 
guinary palace revolutions of St Petersburg, remarked that ‘Le 
trone de Russie n’est ni h&editaire ni electif, e’est occupatif’. 
The history of events since the death of Lenin would suggest 
that this is still true. The principle on which the Communist 
succession is established has never been made clear. It is cer¬ 
tainly not hereditary, and tlrough it would be claimed to be 
elective, it may well prove, as under Paul and Catherine, to be 
‘occupative’. The possibihties for the choice of occupant are 
many. “Whoever gains the prize will be a figure of far less 
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Stature than Stalin; the support of Mao Tse-tung and China, 
the ratification of the. Russian succession by the other chief 
Communist power, wiU. be useful for internal acceptance and 
essential for foreign prestige. The Russian aspirant will be 
anxious to have that support. Mao Tse-tung, being Chinese, 
will know what is meant by a bargain. 

In Cliina itself the same prospect, perhaps more distant, but 
still inevitable, awaits the regime. Mao Tse-tung must one day 
die. His successor will either be a personality agreeable to his 
Russian colleague, or one whom the future ruler of Russia 
would rather see excluded from the highest post, In either case 
there is room for disagreement, for resentments, for diver¬ 
gences and for recriminations. The present excellent relarions, 
as far as is known, which prevail between Stalin and Mao are 
no safe guide to the future. Stalm is too big a figure, too settled 
and assured, to fear a rival. He can aSbrd to acknowledge the 
genius of liis Cliinesc colleague, and accept him as a friend. 
Mao Tse-tung is too able to be treated as a subordinate, has 
too great a following to be given orders, and has too great a 
respect for Stalin and the Russian Communist Party to seek a 
quarrel. But this harmony does not rest on defined principles 
and constitutional rights, but on personahties. In this respect 
the new regime resembles the old Empire very closely. 

Under the Chinese Empire in all dynastic periods there was 
in theory a settled rule of succession. Primogeniture by the 
chief wife or sole empress was the law; younger sons and 
brothers only had the right to succeed to die throne if the main 
line failed. Yet in practice it is recorded inliistory that this rule 
was as often broken as observed. Some of the very greatest of 
Chinese emperors did not inherit the throne in a legitimate 
maimer, but by violence or force. In one of the greatest periods 
of Chinese history, the first one hmidred and fifty years of the 
T‘ang Dynasty, not one Crown Prince succeeded to the throne 
without question. Every emperor in that period was a younger 
son, some even the sons of concubines. In other periods a 
similar story can be told and it would be truer to say that the 
appointment of an eldest son as Crown Prince was more a 
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guarantee that he would not in time become emperor than 
that he would. If this was the course of events under a system 
of hereditary monarchy, when at least the choice was confined 
to members of the Imperial family, it would seem probable 
that under a system, of autocratic government which has re¬ 
nounced the hereditary principle, the possibilities of an ‘occupa- 
tive’ succession arc infinite. 

There arc thus in the prospects of the Chinese Revolution 
two factors making for uncertainty: the extent and future 
scope of the tolerated divergence called New Democracy, now 
proclaimed as the model for Asia, and the future occupancy of 
the supreme power in Russia and in China. The view that 
Communism is by nature more intolerant of variations than 
any other totalitarian system or authoritarian religion is not 
certainly true. Until the rise of the Chinese Communist Party 
there was no scope for such divergences. Tito, the first to assert 
independence of Moscow, was too small to be tolerated, 
though too close to the West to be suppressed by force. China 
is so large that Mao Tsc-tung must be accepted, and so in¬ 
fluential in the Asiatic movement that his views must be 
followed. There exists the possibility that in China flicrc wiU 
arise a ‘GaUican Church’ of Communism, orthodox—the 
‘Most Marxist Movement’—but also independent of the im¬ 
mediate jurisdiction of Moscow. 

A powerful trend towards this development exists in the 
difference of national tradition and spirit. To the Chinese 
Communist his iion-Communist fellow countryman is not so 
much a class enemy as a misguided neglected creature who 
must be taught the truth. ‘Re-cducatipn’, the great slogan of 
the party at the present time for internal affairs, means the 
conversion of doubters and opponents into believers and sup¬ 
porters. Re-education is an essentially non-violent process, 
dependhig upon the awakening of the social conscience, the 
inculcation of faith in ,the ‘people’ and the belief in collective 
action. Re-education consists often of courses in which pro¬ 
fessors or other urban intellectuals go to a village to share the 
hfe and toil of the peasants. Re-education for the mass of the 
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community consists in the demonstration of better social 
behaviour. 

Reckless motor drivers are stopped by the poHcc, lectured 
in the public street, told the error of their behaviour and then 
allowed to go on. Train conductors give, between stops, 
lectures on how to behave at the station. ‘Do not get on till 
others have alighted; do not push, the train will wait, let the 
elderly and the weak go first; move up to let another passenger 
sit down . . all familiar enough to the European traveller, 
but new in China. There is little of the atmosphere of regi¬ 
mentation about these instructions. The party men in charge 
more often adopt the tone of kindergarten mistresses gently 
teaching young people how to behave. The assumption is 
always that tlie pubhc are the ‘people’ who may be ignorant, 
but arc always sublime. 

Underlying the theory and practice of re-education there 
would seem to be a constant tradition from the past. The 
bourgeois is a selfish creature who needs to be made to realire 
his duty to his fellows, but he is redeemable, he can ‘change 
his body over’, the untranslatable term fan shen, which means 
to undergo the process of conversion. Confucius and his fol¬ 
lowers, above all the great thinkers of the Sung period, also 
said, ‘Man is horn good, but his nature is corrupted by the 
evil of the world’, and, ‘Like dust upon a mirror, the nature 
of man only needs to be purified to become radiant and clear’. 
What is not found in modern China or in ancient thought is 
the concept that some special class of citizens has the monopoly 
of virtue and that all others arc for ever damned. 

The Chinese, Communist though he may be, thus still be¬ 
lieves that ideas are more potent than laws, that content matters 
more than form, that man is by nature good and can be re¬ 
deemed by following right doctrine. The nation as a whole can 
be made ‘good’; the workers may be the spearhead and van¬ 
guard, but they are not the only ones for whom salvation is 
reserved. The Buddhist butcher could, in aeons of time, rise 
from the lowest hell to Nirvana; the capitalist, much more 
swiftly, can be re-educated. This is a most powerful influence 
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in the Chinese attitude and one which draws away from 
Russian practice and Russian tradition. 

If in the imponderable spiritual forces which stdl act upon 
Chinese thought there is much which is strange to the Eastern 
European whose experience of any form of civilization is by 
many hundreds of years shorter than that of the Chinese, there 
is also a very material difference in the situation of China and 
the Slav nations. The Eastern European States live in and by 
Europe; they were till 1945 intimately linked with the demo¬ 
cratic western part of the continent, their culture is largely 
West European, their economy close-linked to Central and 
Western Europe. Communists in these countries may well feel 
that the only real solution, on Marxist lines, lies in world re¬ 
volution. The Balkans and countries of the former Austro- 
Hungarian Empire have had sufficient experience to realize 
that independence is for them a lure and a sham. No safety 
lies in small national armies, no economic future in narrow 
autarchies. 

The Chinese have no real reason to share tliis view, except in 
wide theoretical terms. The affairs of Europe arc remote; those 
of the Americas and of other continents such as Africa hardly 
impinge. Asia is now more closely in touch than ever before, 
and in Asia the Chinese Conununists are clearly very interested. 
But the rest of the world gets scant attention in their Press. 
A few Tass messages, set on the back page, arc all that the party 
thinks necessary for foreign information. Nor do the majority 
of readers pine for more. The Chinese Communist would 
seem to be quite prepared to let the farther parts of the world 
progress, or regress, as they may, provided they no longer 
have any influence in Cliina. 

It may be doubted whetlier ‘World Revolution’ does not 
mean Asian revolution in practice; whether the claims of Mao 
Tse-tung to set up the Chinese Revolution as the model for 
Asia docs not reflect a real agreement to limit Chinese aims 
and activity to those parts of Asia which are of interest to 
China. Such a settlement might be convenient to Russia at 
the present, even if it contains within it the seeds of dissension 
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and heresy for the future. If that were so, and even if no such 
precise definition exists, it is important to consider just what 
the claim for the second classic revolution, the model for Asia, 
implies. How far west in Asia does this model apply? The term 
‘semi-colonial country’, if apt for Chuia under the Kuomintang, 
will ft Iran, Irak and Egypt also. Yet these countries have 
hitherto been far beyond the scope of Cliinesc imperial ambition. 

There is implied in tliis problem another important difference 
between the Asiatic and the European Communists. In Asia the 
Communist leadership has been and still is wholly national. 
Mao Tse-tung and all his colleagues are pure-hred Chmese, 
without any trace of foreign ancestry, not men from border 
areas of mixed blood, but from the very heart of Cliina, the 
south central provinces, the least touched by foreign contacts. 
The Korean Communists are also Koreans, Ho Chi-minh a 
pure Amiamite. The situation in Russia and Eastern Europe is 
very different. Stahn is a Georgian. Many of the leading 
Russian Communists are of similar border peoples, or partly 
Jewish. The heads of the new Eastern European Communist 
States are all persons of mixed origin, of doubtful nationality, 
and certainly not drawn from the most national elements of 
the population. 

Communism in Asia is in fact much more national, much 
less interested in world revolution, more concerned with the 
expulsion of the foreign imperiaUst, and prepared, as New 
Democracy proves, to make a reasonable accommodation with 
native capit^sm. It is very doubtful whether a Mongol or a 
half-Tibetan could occupy the position of Mao Tse-tung in 
China. Such persons, if Communists, are sent to preside over 
the ‘autonomous’ areas in which their own people dwell. 
New Democracy as preached and practised by Mao Tse-tung 
is a recognition of these facts, though not always an open re¬ 
cognition of all the facts. It is declared that the two-stage 
revolution is necessary because China was backward indus¬ 
trially; it is not openly said tliat it was necessary because the 
mass of the people still felt more resentment against the 
foreigner thaiT against the landlord and the native capitalist. 
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Mao has clearly realized that the strength of his movement 
in part derives from frustrated nationalism; that the great surge 
of opinion which has swept him into power is not altogether a 
class war, hut a war to free China from her weakness and her 
bondage to the West. As his panegyrist points out, ‘The 
characteristic feature of the Chinese Revolution . . . headed by 
Mao Tse-tung lies in it being a revolution in the biggest 
colonial and semi-colonial country, hi addition the Chinese 
Revolution took place in the East where a population of more 
than one billion has been living under the long-term oppres¬ 
sion of imperialism.’* 

If the characteristic feature of the Chinese Revolution lies in 
this appeal to nationalist sentiment, to the desire to be free 
from foreign rule, and to become strong and ‘modern’, it is 
clear that die second classic example of revolution has only a 
limited scope, and is by no means a world-wide formula. In 
Asia today, in Africa tomorrow, the model will be studied, 
the lesson learned and the teaching accepted. But elsewhere 
Mao Tsc-tung’s contribution will hardly apply. The system of 
New Democracy is not even so advanced in social progress as 
the capitalisnt of the welfare State in Britain or in the Domin¬ 
ions. North-Western Europe would have little to learn from 
Mao, and much that could be taught to him. The Communist 
parties of Europe and America, of Australia and New Zealand, 
will not find much in the works of Mao Tse-tung which they 
can apply to the situation of their own countries. Just as the 
Western doctrines of Christianity and democracy could find 
no secure lodgment in the alien structure of Chinese society 
and thought, so Asiatic Communism, which may well have 
‘solved the problems of the Cliinesc Revolution’ has nothing 
to offer to societies whose past history and present character 
are so utterly unlike those of China. 

The two worlds, which seemed in the nineteenth century to 
be drawing together, have in the twentieth century collided, 
and with all tire force of their momentum violently rebounded 

* Lu Ting-yi. Speech. ‘The World Significance of the Chinese Revolution.’ 
NCNA. Peking, June 3jlh, 1951. 
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from each othci. The Wcstcnier in China today often feels as 
if he were living a hundred and fifty years back in the era of the 
Canton factories. In a few years time such Western visitors as 
can enter China may well be reminded rather of the days of 
Mathew Ricci in the late Ming period, when the rare stranger 
was an object of mingled suspicion and curiosity, a passing 
entertainment for the court, but not a person who should be 
allowed any contact with the people. 

This, at least, might be the consequence of the domination 
of the more national elements in the Chinese Communist 
Party. 'But there is also the odier strain, the pure Marxist, and 
tlicrcforc European tradition, which continues to emphasize 
the unity of the working class throughout the world, the debt 
to Russia and the West (though not the debt the West still 
claims), the ultimate goal of the world classless society. This 
influence is certainly strong and implicit in all Marxist writing. 
If the world docs in fact develop as the Communists believe it 
will, the capitalist empires fall and the Communist republics 
triumph everywhere, then it might be supposed that China in 
common with the rest of humanity will enter into the Com¬ 
munist World State, and gradually sink her identity in some 
new all-cmbracing culture. 

These possibilities are hardly among the realities which we 
sec before us. The present trend, the avowed aim of the non- 
Conimunist world, is to resist any such development, to fortify 
its limits, to provide the basis of power for the two-world era. 
In most of the strongest countries of the West, Communism 
is a weak force, unable to win wide support, under tlie stigma 
of alien control, maintained by a fanatical minority. In the 
marginal countries of Europe—^perhaps of South America 
also—Communism could only triumph with outside aid at the 
cost of a bitter civil struggle which would divide society for 
generations. In the greater part of Asia, Communism has a 
very fair prospect of victory. Mere no real ideological opposi¬ 
tion exists; the conflicts of society are violent, die needs of die 
poor extreme. 

The real prospect before the world is therefore rather a 
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Struggle to control the marginal lands, those in which there is 
a stronger or weaker inchnation towards the Communist 
solution; the great base lands of the rival systems will never be 
conquered by the enemy; they will perhaps be devastated in 
inconclusive wars, but they wiU survive. If in future Com¬ 
munism is to be tailored to suit tlie character of the region in 
wliich it aspires to success, the Cliinese Revolution is the 
classic example for Asia, and it is Asia that is really in question 
today. In Europe, Communism is not making progress*beyond 
the region under Russian control; in the Americas the over¬ 
whelming strength of the United States malces the prospect of 
a Communist revolution in any South American country 
almost hopeless. Such a movement would be crushed. In Africa, 
perhaps one day to be the scene of the ‘third classic example’ 
of Communist revolution, the time is not yet ripe. 

The importance of the Chinese Revolution and Mao Tse- 
tung’s claim to be the leader and teacher of Asia thus Hes in the 
fact that it is in Asia that tlie ideological struggle is most in 
doubt, it is in Asia that Communism has won its most striking 
triumphs since the October Revolution, and here alone that 
whole populations are either ready to accept or actively to 
support Communist Governments. Russia would seem to 
have accepted the more difficult and less promising task of con¬ 
verting Europe: China by her circumstances and geographical 
position is inevitably talcing over the leadership in Asia. 

The degree to which China will use her position of teacher 
and leader to promote what are really Chinese imperial ambi¬ 
tions as in Korea and Indo-Cliina, or to further what are 
primarily ideological aspirations, such as the rise of Com¬ 
munism in India, Indonesia and farther afield, will determine 
the role of the Chinese Revolution in international politics. In 
the party and in the nation there will be a conflict between two 
strong trends: the age-old Chinese conception of the exclusive 
Chinese State exercising authority over the nearer neighbours 
of China, and entertaining only distant and formal relations 
with more remote peoples; and the new ideas which the 
revolution, both pre- and post-Communist, has so deeply in- 
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Stilled; the desire to be modern, to make China strong and 
to raise the standard of living, the worship of natural science, 
and the behef m the world-wide unity of the worldng 
class. 

It does not follow that this conflict will divide the party or 
the people into hostile factions, for die struggle is one wnich 
goes on in each mdividual soul. It may be that Mao Tse-tung 
has solved the problems of the Chinese Revolution hi so far as 
such problems were political and social; it is not so clear that 
New Democracy has solved the problem of the Chinese in¬ 
tellectual. The generation wliich cast aside Confucius as in¬ 
adequate has been offered Marx and Mao and promised a 
translation of its old ideals to a world-wide scale. But while 
advocating world unity, the advance of science and the 
modernization of the economy, the Chinese intellectual is in 
fact being cut off from liis former Western contacts and col¬ 
leagues; he is no longer able to study the scientific progress of 
the West, and must rely on what Russia and Eastern Europe 
can offer. The resources which could have rapidly transformed 
the Chinese economy will not be available, because they arc 
‘capitalist imperialist’. 

The Chinese Communist Party, Hke every previous regime 
which has governed in Cliina, must, to survive, conciliate the 
interests of the peasants and those of the scholars. Hitherto, 
aided by the inept tyranny of the Kuoinintang, they have 
realized the coalition of the two essential classes, fitted Marxism 
to reality and called tire scholars'^workers’. But the Clnnese 
scholars are not really workers in the Marxist sense. They are 
in fact the same class which produced the Civil Servants of the 
old Empire, and government is their inlierited trade. They will 
serve the regime which gives them their career and their re¬ 
ward, but they continue to form a close corporation witli their 
orthodox doctrine, be it Marx or Confucius, Mencius or Mao 
Tse-tung. They have always based their membership on the 
tests of education and orthodoxy rather than on birth and 
wealth. They can accept the peasant boy or die factory worker, 
but when he has studied among tiicm he will issue fortli 
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neither a peasant nor a worker, but a scholar and a bureau¬ 
crat. 

As the messianic qualities of the early revolution fade with 
time, the hardships of the guerrillas become a legend and no 
longer a personal memory, the abiding character of the ruling 
class will reassert itself, though not necessarily in the same way 
or with the same defects as in the past. Corruption, a function 
of the economy rather than of the morahty of the old Cliina, 
may disappear for ever, as it has in other bureaucracies. The 
ruler, whatever his early origin, must be trained to govern; 
he caimot in a modern State remain either a peasant or a 
worker; the innumerable mass of the population cannot in 
fact ever have more than hmited and strictly local political 
power. The estabhshed bureaucracy of Communist China— 
unlike the position in some ‘satellite’ countries—^will be essent¬ 
ially and wholly Cliinese. As its prestige rises and the influence of 
China m Asia increases the bureaucracy will become more in¬ 
tolerant of innovations not of its own choosing; it will become 
less susceptible to foreign doctrhie and more self-sufficient. 
The increase of Cliinese scientific workers and experts, the very 
great ability of the Chinese intellectual and the barriers of lan¬ 
guage will tend to decrease the number of and the need for 
Russian advisers or experts. 

It is rather in this inevitable trend towards independence and 
equality than in the expectation of sudden and violent disagree¬ 
ment that the future of Cliinese relations with Russia holds hope 
for the West. The gradual emergence of divergent policies in 
Asia, while probably in the first instance liighly disagreeable to 
the Western colonial powers, against whom such policies will 
be directed, nevertheless foreshadows the eventual disruption 
of the Communist World Movement into regional variations. 
When to later generations the expectation of world-wide Com¬ 
munism is no more real than the millemiium has become to 
the Christian, the sharp hostflity towards the unrcgencratc part 
of the world will also fade. The modern European can with 
difficulty enter into his medieval ancestors’ feelings towards the 
Islamic world. The future Chinese Communist, assured of the 
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Stability of his own system, and no longer deluded into the behef 
that it is about to be accepted by others, will be ready to under¬ 
stand and practise toleration. 

The prospect of future stability docs not remove the fact af 
present tension. The Chinese Communist Party today, fuUy in 
control of the country, buoyed up by a great wave of national 
resurgence, is bitterly hostile to the Western world, patholo¬ 
gically suspicious of American policy, largely uncritical of 
Russian ambition. Notlhng in the present policy of the 
Western powers holds any promise of changing this attitude or 
softening the animosity which wide classes of Chinese, and of 
other Asian peoples, feel towards tlie West. Every move made 
since the triumph of the Communist Party has tended to con¬ 
vince that party, and many of the Chinese people, that die 
alliance with Russia is the only defence which saves China 
from immediate invasion either by Nationalist forces armed 
and equipped by America, by Japanese similarly supplied or 
even by American forces. 

The more moderate policies of Britain have been dis¬ 
regarded partly because the British Commonwealth as a whole 
did not follow the lead of die United Kingdom, partly because 
British statesmen have lost no opportunity for proclaiming that 
any difference in policy with America was purely superficial, 
had no real significance, was notliing but a matter of local ex¬ 
pediency, and would be abandoned at once if any issue of 
substance arose. If a nation openly declares that its policy is not 
an expression of conviction but of expediency, and frankly 
admits that such convictions as exist will be given up on 
demand, it can hardly he surprising if such a poHcy is wimouc 
effect. 

In Asia today the West acts without conviction and plans 
without consistent principle. Democracy and independence are 
the ideals revered by all Americans. But neither democracy 
nor independence are found in Indo-China; democracy is a 
sham in the Philippines, denied in Formosa. Britain renounced 
her empire in India, but supports the attempts of the French to 
retain theirs in Indo-Cliina. No one pretends tliat tliese policies 
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represent a reversal of belief, a change of ideal. No one be¬ 
lieves that colonial empires in Asia can endure, or that ‘demo¬ 
cracies’ of the landlord oligarchy type arc sound and viable 
States. But as the alternative to the colonial empires and the 
bogus democracies is some form of Communist regime, the 
West bhndly opposes all such movements. The fact of wide¬ 
spread support is not equated with ‘democracy’. The craving 
for independence is not admissible under a Communist in¬ 
spiration. 

The result is that while Communist pohey in Asia appears 
to the peoples of these nations as consistent, idealistic and 
sincere, the actions of the Western powers appear opportunist, 
hypocritical and selfish. The arms may exist by which Com¬ 
munism can be contained in Asia, but the unity of purpose, the 
conviction of principle and the expectation of victory are all 
on the other side. History has often recorded the consequences 
of this disparity. 

To the West it appears obvious that the smaller and weaker 
nations of South-East Asia cannot stand alone as viable in¬ 
dependent States in the modern world; it seems reasonable that 
they should accept either the assistance and guidance of the 
great democracies, or some form of association with the erst¬ 
while dominant power. These ideas arc fully in accordance 
with the known hmitations of the economic development of 
the former colonial territories. But all these considerations in 
fact apply equally well to most of the former colonial powers 
themselves and to their European neighbours. Neither Holland 
nor Portugal can hope to survive as independent States unless 
guaranteed by the might of America. France can only feel safe 
from invasion if the Atlantic Pact becomes a reality. Yet the 
European powers are still strongly swayed by purely nationalist 
considerations wliich no longer suit their real situation. It is 
hardly surpirising that these outmoded ideas are still in fashion 
among the newly free peoples of Asia. 

Consequently the appeal of the West falls on deaf cars; it 
appears to be nothing more than a plea for continued colonial¬ 
ism, an attempt to frighten the resurgent nationaUsts with a 
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Communist bogy. To many wlio understand the validity of 
the argument based on the inadequate economic development 
of these countries, the rival claim of Communism or New 
Democracy is at least as attractive as the aid of the West. Mao 
Tse-tung has claimed to solve the problems of Asia as well as 
those of China by his theory of the Chinese Revolution. The 
Chinese prescription, which amounts to a promise to aid tlie 
other South-East Asian countries to set up their own New 
Democracies, backed by China and Russia, but free to rule 
themselves on these lines, has great appeal. The West is under 
suspicion as ‘imperialist’: the argument that Communism is 
also imperialist is simply not accepted by Asiatic opinion, and 
is not supported by what Asian peoples know of events in 
China. 

It is therefore almost certain that in the coming years the 
Chinese Revolution will be taken as a model, and many 
attempts to put Mao’s theory into practice will be made. China 
will certainly do all within her power to forward these move¬ 
ments, nor is it yet possible to say when or where her power 
will be proved too weak. Until the West can find some way of 
satisfying Asiatic peoples that the aid of the democracies is not 
in fact concealed imperialism and economic bondage, tending 
to maintain in power the least desirable of privileged groups, 
the influence of the Chinese Revolution will continue to work 
lilcc yeast in the politics of Asia. 

There remains one supreme question concerning the future 
of the new China and the outcome of the Revolution. It has 
been shown that in many respects the Chinese people have 
turned back to older ideas, and when they have given these 
ideas new form they have repudiated the theories of the demo¬ 
cratic West and taken their new knowledge and new political 
doctrines from Russia. Freedom as the West has known it has 
been subordinated to orthodoxy, and individualism to mass 
action. The liistory of the West has taught its peoples to believe 
diat all such repudiations are retrogressive, ephemeral and 
disastrous. The idea is still strongly held that progress or civili¬ 
zation is synonymous with the liberties winch the West has 
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established, but which it has rarely exported to others. What¬ 
ever claims can be made for the great authoritarian systems of 
the past, whether Imperial Rome or T‘ang China, these 
systems did not live in daily competition with democracy and 
free thought. The que.stion must therefore be asked, even if the 
totahtarian system suits Chinese mental habits and past tradi¬ 
tions, can it in fact satisfy the modern Chinese when it is not all 
embracing and world-wide, but must stand the constant criticism 
of another, opposed ethic? 

It will not in fact be possible for the rulers of modern China 
to behave or to think in the way which the T‘ang or Han 
Emperors found natural and normal. It is not possible to pre¬ 
tend that beyond the confines of China and her Communist 
allies all is barbarism. It can be argued that the West is hostile, 
the capitalist system harsh to the poor, but not that in those 
countries no good hfe exists, no opportunity for men of 
culture and intellect to malte their mark. In the old Empire 
the few Chinese who fled, for political or personal reasons, to 
the nomads, there to act as secretaries or advisers to some 
Tartar khan, were known as Han Cliien, ‘renegade Chinese’; 
men who had renounced civilization to live with and serve the 
barbarian. As such they were both pitied and despised. 

Now, there is little real likcMliood that the democratic or 
capitaUst West will rapidly succumb to Communist conquest 
or revolution. The Chinese who go abroad, or who have 
failed to return, camiot really be equated with the Han Ch‘ien 
of the past. They do not live in misery among barbarians, they 
are not conscious of their fallen status, but in many cases enjoy 
opportunities for creative work which they could not find in 
China. Whether they are political opponents of Communism 
or merely scholars who prefer the free academic atmosphere of 
the West, they constitute a kind of intellectual opposition very 
different from the outcasts of the old Empire. There can be no 
doubt that this competition of the attractions of the West is 
the main opponent of the system which Mao Tse-tung has 
built. 

It is not an opponent wliich shakes his hold on the mass of 
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the peasants and people. To them the old made new, still 
having the ethos of the old, but infused with the energy and 
enthusiasm of the new, is indeed the solution of China’s 
problems. But the scholars, who are still the essential second 
wheel to the Chinese cart, will perhaps not be wholly satisfied 
if present national hostility to America and her allies becomes 
a mould in which the whole future of Chinese thought and 
culture is to be formed. 

The coalition of peasant and scholar has been the key to 
the triumph of Chinese Communism, just as it was the secret 
of Ming Hung Wu’s victory over the Mongols and Iris rivals. 
The future depends on the success with which the Communist 
rulers can continue to satisfy both these classes. The fact that 
Mao has not publicly recognized that tliis is Iris problem need 
not matter. The equation of scholars to workers and the re¬ 
cognition of the alliance of ‘peasants and workers’ amounts in 
practice to an acknowledgment of the old basic truth. The next 
step must be to put into practice measures which not only 
assure the peasants of their hveliliood and better conditions, 
all they have ever asked, but also provide full scope for the 
ambitions and abilities of the scholars. In the period of recon¬ 
struction this can be done by giving all men of skill and good 
win ample opportunities, and in this way the vast majority 
have been reconciled. 

Yet there will remain the men of speculative temperament, 
of ideas rather than of techniques, who will ask for more than 
this. They will not be satisfied with the hard-and-fast dogmas 
of Marxism and Maoism. They will wish to interpret, to com¬ 
pare, to analyse and to criticize. In the past under the Con- 
fucian orthodoxy there were always such thinkers, and even 
diough they were seldom honoured and often persecuted, 
their teaching was not utterly suppressed, their criticism re¬ 
mained to be read; in the end it often became in turn a part of 
the orthodox doctrine. If New Democracy is to remain new 
and not to fossilize, and if it is to become more demoCTatic 
rather than stiffly hierarchic, these men wdl be needed. 
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